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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Tue following day Mr. and Miss 
Saffery came to tea in the after- 
noon. The moment Laura saw 
them she perceived that something 
unusual was the matter. Mr. Saf- 
fery from being a pink billiard ball 
had become a red one ; he was also 
suffering much from heat, and rub- 
bed and polished his poor face and 
head till they shone again. 

After they had walked about for 
a little while, Miss Saffery, com- 
plaining of fatigue, begged to sit 
down on an iron seat at the end of 
the lawn, full in front of all the 
windows. 

‘My dear young lady,’ she be- 
gan, with a cough which must 
have come from the very centre of 
nervousness, ‘ you who are accom- 
plished and clever—I may say, in- 
deed, without flattery, an honour 
to your sex’ (‘What can be com- 
ing?’ mentally ejaculated the 
honour to her sex) —‘ must be aware 
that it has in all ages been the cus- 
tom of great men to employ, at 
certain important epochs of their 
lives, the services of a third party, as 
a medium, so to express it, between 
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themselves and any other person to 
whom they may have weighty com- 
munications to impart. This me- 
dium may be called a spokesman— 
or, On occasion, a spokeswoman. 
The case of Moses who was divine- 
ly authorised to employ Aaron as a 
mouthpiece, owing to his own slow- 
ness of speech, will at once occur to 
you. Following that great leader 
of the Israelites—one of our own 
national leaders, as I firmly believe,’ 
here Mr. Saffery gave a warning 
cough, and the lady added hurriedly 
—‘ but on that I will not dwell— 
my dear and excellent brother, who 
holds, I may say with all truth, as 
distinguished a position among his 
own sex as you do among yours, 
has deputed me to convey a request 
to your fair ear—a request to which 
I myself most sincerely hope that 
you may accede.’ 

‘What is it, Miss Saffery ?’ asked 
Laura, beginning to be seriously 
alarmed ; for Mr. Saffery had taken 
off his hat, and in a sudden access 
of heat was mopping himself vio- 
lently with a handkerchief which 
rivalled his face in brightness. 
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‘The married state is one into 
which my excellent brother has 
never yet entered,’ resumed the 
lady, ‘nor had he, till quite recently, 
any intention of doing so at all, but 
God, the God of Israel’ (a cough 
from Mr. Saffery),‘sometimes sends 
angels commissioned to bear to his 
favoured people special messages. 
To refuse to accept their message 
would be to sin against a merciful 
Father, and, as my brother cannot 
doubt that you have been sent by 
God to—’ 

‘ Miss Saffery, I really must beg 
—No one ever felt less like an 
angel or the bearer of a mattri- 
monial message than I do. I am 
quite sure Mr. Saffery would be 
miserable in less than a month with 
me for a wife,’ interrupted Laura, 
divided between excessive annoy- 
ance and a suffocating desire to 
laugh. To be held thus imprisoned 
between two people bent on look- 
ing on her as an angelic visitant 
was a situation sufficiently trying to 
a young lady whose risible muscles 
were always easily set in motion. 

The sudden way in which she 
had interrupted Miss Saffery dis- 
concerted the latter not a little. 
The speech had been written out 
by Mr. Saffery with great delibera- 
tion and thought, and learned by 
her with much diligence and many 
promises not to alter or interpolate 
a single syllable in the repeating of 
it; but human nature cannot be 
driven out by a pitchfork or any 
other fork—least of all feminine 
human nature ; and Miss Saffery, her 
promises notwithstanding, could not 
resist putting in some few phrases 
and ideas of her own as she went 
on, which may account for the ap- 
parent incongruities of her plead- 
ing. The flowers of speech were all 
the gentleman’s ; the allusion to the 
chosen people the lady’s. 

When Laura cut short her ora- 
tion to disclaim her own angelic 
mission, the rest of the discourse 
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went entirely out of Miss Saffery’s 
head, and for a moment she was dis- 
concerted ; then, with the quickness 
of genius to seize its opportunities, 
she saw that this was really the 
time for action. She could now 
rely on her own judgment and 
powers of persuasion, on which, 
though admitting that she was the 
weaker vessel, she yet set a due 
feminine value. 

She at once took the affair out 
of the domain of the ludicrous, in- 
vesting it with a real pathetic in- 
terest, by pleading her brother's 
cause with a genuine desire for 
his success which was infinitely 
touching, seeing that that success 
might easily imperil her own happi- 
ness, and must in any case materi- 
ally alter her position in his house, 
if she continued to dwell under the 
same roof with him at all. 

While she spoke, the expectant 
bridegroom sat, much mopping 
himself in his supreme nervous- 
ness, and unable to utter a word ; 
he could only look and gasp, and 
breathe so loudly, that the object 
of his expectations seriously appre- 
hended a fit of apoplexy. 

He cannot be said to have been 
a tempting aspirant for the favour 
of a young lady of romantic ten- 
dencies and refined tastes. 

When Miss Saffery, having ex- 
hausted all her arguments, had yet 
failed to produce any effect, she 
addressed her chief: ‘ Brother, 
you must now speak for yourself,’ 
she said, 

*It would be useless, indeed ! 
exclaimed poor Laura, strongly 
desirous of running away. She 
would have done so had it not 
been for the firm conviction she felt 
that, had she attempted to move, 
her adorer would instantly have 
precipitated himself on his knees 
before her, and as, owing to the 
stiffness consequent on age, he 
would probably be unable to mse 
again without assistance, she would 
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be driven to the necessity of either 
helping him up herself, or perhaps 
calling in the aid of the servants 
to set her elderly suitor on his 
feet once more. Either alternative 
would be embarrassing, as they 
were commanded by half the win- 
dows in the house. 

But, though unable to articulate, 
Mr. Saffery was not entirely passive. 
He seized his beloved’s hand to 
raise it to his lips, and as unless 
a girl be in some way attracted 
by a man, she is apt to consider 
him guilty of an impertinence in 
proposing to her, so all Laura’s 
spirit was roused by this attempt 
to kiss her hand. In intense dis- 
gust she snatched it away, and, 
springing up, regardless of conse- 
quences — ‘What you ask is an 
impossibility ! she exclaimed; ‘I 
thank you for the honour you 
have done me, but I cannot meet 
your wishes. I must go to Lady 
Emily,’ 

She left them, tears of anger 
and annoyance in her eyes. On 
the steps she met Harold, looking 
gloomy and discontented, as he 
always did during a Saffery visita- 
tion. 

‘Where is Lady Emily?’ she 
asked, too much preoccupied to 
notice his mood. 

‘In the drawing-room. What is 
the matter?’ 

‘It is too bad; it is insulting ! 
almost unconscious of what she 
was saying. ‘ Mr. Saffery— 

‘What ?” 

‘ He—he—wants me to marry 
him ! in a tone of astounded exas- 
peration. 

‘Confound his impertinence !’ 
exclaimed Harold, the gloom giv- 
ing place to lively anger. 

*Can you conceive such a thing?” 
she went on, too much excited to 
care to whom she was speaking ; 
‘and getting his sister to propose 
for him! Just fancy me married 
to a man who hadn’t even the 





courage to ask me himself, but sat 
mopping his head and gasping for 
breath’—dashing angry tears out 
of her eyes—‘ and his stupidity of 
a sister thinking I ought to feel 
honoured by the prospect of being 
Mrs. Saffery of Snail Farm—’ with 
infinite contempt, looking for sym- 
pathy in her outraged feeling to 
her tall interlocutor. 

‘Confound him! If his sister 
were not with him I'd kick him off 
the premises.’ 

‘ And he tried to kiss my hand!’ 

‘Scoundrel! you didn’t let him!’ 

‘No, thank Providence ; I es- 
caped. There, they are coming 
in! What shall I do?’ 

‘Go up-stairs,’ he said, in a tone 
of soothing tenderness, which, at 
the moment, she was too much 
excited to notice; ‘I will send 
them away, and let you know 
when they are gone.’ 

‘No; you will quarrel with 
them.’ 

‘I will not. Go up-stairs, I 
will not do anything you can ob- 
ject to’—with dignified firmness, 
as one who suddenly feels a re- 
sponsibility. 

It was no longer a case of mere 
literary controversy with Mr. Saf- 
fery. 

As she was going to her room 
she met the servant with the let- 
ters just come by the second post. 

She opened mechanically one 
from Amy, and began reading it, 
still tingling all over with annoy- 
ance. 

But a few lines, and all thought 
of Mr. Saffery vanished. Her 
mother was ill, and her father 
seemed to be falling again into 
the state in which he had been 
the preceding year. As Lady 
Emily was better, Amy urged 
Laura to return as soon as she 
possibly could, as all the responsi- 
bility fell on her, and she was in 
hourly need of Laura’s experience 
and assistance. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


MEANTIME, Harold had met Mr. 
and Miss Saffery with a dignity of 
manner and aspect very different 
from the somewhat boyish petu- 
lance with which he had hitherto 
treated them when he had been 
forced into communication with 
them. Even his mother was sen- 
sible of a change on his bringing 
them into the drawing-room, Miss 
Saffery having requested to see her. 

The object of the latter in doing 
so was to acquaint Lady Emily with 
Mr. Saffery’s matrimonial inten- 
tions, and to request her interces- 
sion with Laura. ‘It was possible 
that it had been a mistake on her 
brother’s part, not having spoken 
himself; but if Lady Emily would 
explain to the young lady that it 
was only a sense of her transcen- 
dent merits which had kept him 
from doing so, and ask her to afford 
him an opportunity of pleading his 
cause in person, the interview might 
have a different result.’ 

Miss Saffery showed plainly 
how foolish she considered Laura’s 
decision. She could only have 
come to it from having failed to 
appreciate fully the advantages of 
such a marriage when first pro- 
posed to her; and it would be a 
kindness to give her an opportunity 
of retrieving her mistake. 


Lady Emily listened in silence - 


and secret disappointment. She 
had looked on the Saffery alliance 
as the solution of all her diffi- 
culties; it would keep Laura with 
her, yet effectually separate her 
from Harold. 


That a sensible woman, such as- 


she in many respects was, should 
have thought there was the least 
probability that a girl like Laura 
would accept Mr. Saffery, no matter 
what his worldly advantages, may 
seem wonderful, unless it be borne 
in mind how constantly certain 
sanguine persons make their own 
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wishes, not common sense, the 
measure of the actions of those with 
whom they have to do. 

She promised now to speak to 
Laura, assuring Miss Saffery that 
her brother had her own warmest 
wishes. 

While this conversation was go- 
ing on between the ladies, Harold 
was entertaining Mr. Saffery in 
another part of the room. It may 
be thought that the latter would 
have seized this auspicious moment 
for plunging into the great camp 
controversy ; but, like Harold, his 
mind was full ofa more overpower- 
ing interest. The camp was all 
very well, but it was tame and dull 
compared to that lively daughter 
of Eve who was at that conjunc- 
ture uppermost in both gentlemen’s 
thoughts. 

Before Laura Mr. Saffery was 
dumb ; now he could not refrain 
from speech, and poured forth to 
Harold the story of his rejected 
love. 

Despite the fierce disgust he 
felt, and the strong desire to carry 
out that action of which he had 
spoken to Miss Erle, Harold main- 
tained an air of decent attention 
and calmness, though the expres- 
sion of his face would not have 
borne criticism. 

He even muttered some indis- 
tinct words, which may have been 
anathema or sympathy ; but when 
the suitor went on to say that he 
hoped for greater success on an- 
other occasion, it was more than 
he could stand ; and had not Miss 
Saffery risen just then to depart, 
it is not very easy to say what dis- 
astrous consequences might have 
ensued. 

The instant they were gone, he 
burst forth to his mother in in- 
dignant protest against ‘Satiery’s 
impertinence.’ ‘Why you encour- 
age or tolerate such a fellow about 
the place, mother, I can't conceive! 

In atone of the most gentle 
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calmness, which just then aggra- 
vated him inconceivably, she ex- 
pressed great regret and surprise 
at Laura’s rejection of such an 
offer, which was as good as she 
could reasonably expect to receive. 

He uttered an exclamation of 
extreme surprise. 

‘I am amazed that you can even 
think of her in connection with a 
fool like that ! 

‘ My dear, I consider him a very 
worthy man; he would make her 
an excellent husband, and in a 
money point of view the match is 
in every way desirable.’ 

‘Mother, you can’t be serious; 
it would be wicked to throw away 
that beautiful girl on a fool like 
Saffery.’ 

‘Now, Harold, my darling boy, 
I really must beg of you not to 
attempt to put any spoke in good 
Mr. Saffery’s wheel. He will speak 
to Laura again, when I hope she 
may reconsider her decision. If 
she is to be so fastidious, she will 
not marry at all. She has already 
refused Claude Dashwood.’ 

‘She was quite right.’ 

‘Yes ; I think in that instance 
she was ; but Mr. Saffery is another 
thing ; and it would be a real happi- 
ness to me to have her near me.’ 

Lady Emily regretted that last 
remark the moment she had made 
it. Harold walked round to the 
back of the sofa, and, stooping over 
her in the tender way so dear to 
her, kissed her affectionately. 

‘Dearest mother, you can have 
her near you in another and a bet- 
ter way. You have always been 
wanting me to marry.’ 

*O Harold The words came 
out with a sort of cry. 

‘Why “O Harold,” mother? 
coming round so that he could see 
her face. ‘ You are anxious that I 
should marry: even when you do 
not urge it in words, you let me 
see what your wishes are; now I 
am ready to meet them.’ 





‘I do not want you to marry 
Laura Erle, Harold.’ 

‘Then, mother, you should not 
have had Laura Erle here.’ 

That was hardly fair. He had 
had his thoughts full of Laura Erle 
before his mother ever saw her. 

‘She came because I was ill, and 
so lonely,’ pleaded the lady. 

‘I know you were, dear mother,’ 
kissing her, ‘and you should have 
sent for me ; but you shall never 
be lonely again, if I can help it.’ 

* Then have you spoken to her ?” 

‘No, I have not; but I should 
like to do so.’ 

‘And have you reason to sup- 
pose she—she returns your feel- 
ing ?” 

‘Not the least,’ smiling; ‘so, 
after all, I may be counting with- 
out my host; but I shall try. I 
have as much right to do that as 
Saffery—eh, mother ?” 

Two tears rolled down Lady 
Emily’s face. He looked annoyed. 

‘I can’t understand this, mo- 
ther,’ he said in a distressed tone, 
sitting down again beside her. 
‘What can your objection be? You 
have, in fact, chosen your own 
daughter. What did you expect, 
when you twice brought here for 
long visits such a girl as that? I 
am human, mother; or did you 
think no girl could ever like me?’ 

‘I have had Frances Bingley 
here too, Harold, and have hoped 
more than I can say that you—’ 

‘ Mother, Miss Bingley may have 
every virtue under the sun—I dare- 
say she has; but she has not one 
quality that attracts me.’ 

‘She is charming, Harold, and 
so handsome 

‘I don’t care a straw for looks, 
and I quite deny that she is charm- 
ing. ‘To me she is dullness incar- 
nate.’ 

‘You always said you liked a 
quiet girl.’ 

‘That was because I had never 
met a talkative one.’ 
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‘ Laura’s temper is very quick.’ 

‘So much the better’: she will 
keep us from stagnating. Be rea- 
sonable, mother. What can I offer 
you better than that good head 
and that kind and generous heart ? 
And as to looks—to my mind there 
could not be a prettier or more 
graceful girl, and so bright and 
lovable. You admit that you can’t 
help loving her yourself, yet you 
expect me to do so; you want to 
keep her near you, and yet to 
separate me from her for ever. That 
is not like you, mother.’ 

‘The cases are different. It is 
a match so altogether inferior to 
the one you might make—quite 
unsuited to your position. You will 
not think I would say aword against 
Laura herself: she is all that any 
one could wish a girl to be; her 
quick temper is the only shadow 
of a fault I see in her; but she is 
one of a very poor and very large 
family.’ 

‘And is no one to marry her 
because she is poor, and has bro- 
thers and sisters? That would be 
a reason if I were poor too; but it 
is rather hard lines on both of us 
if I may not share what I have with 
one who, according to your own 
showing, is just the girl to whom a 
rich marriage is indispensable.’ 

‘I was wrong, very wrong, ever 
to have had her here,’ in a resigned 
voice of despair. 

‘Had I never seen her I would 
not have married Miss Bingley.’ 

But Lady Emily knew better. A 
man may be made to marry almost 
any one, all vows to the contrary 
notwithstanding, ifwomen set them- 
selves decidedly to make him do it, 
always provided there be no coun- 
teracting feminine influence at work 
in the background. 

He got up and walked about the 
room. 

‘It is a matter of amazement to 
me howyou couldever have thought 
I would do so,’ he went on. ‘She 
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is the most uninteresting girl I ever 
met; in fact, she never strikes me 
as being a girl at all.’ 

‘She is two years younger than 
Laura, who is three-and-twenty,’ 
exclaimed Lady Emily eagerly. 

‘I should have thought she was 
three-and-thirty from her sense. A 
bread-and-butter miss is my utter 
aversion. What companionship can 
I find in her? She is like unripe 
fruit.’ 

‘Yet a minute ago you said 
Frances Bingley was not like a 
girl. I don’t understand you at all.’ 

‘Well, mother, you are only in 
the position of King Solomon, who, 
though he had some experience of 
life, yet admitted that the ways of 
young men and young women were 
too much for him. You blessed 
woman,’ sitting down again, and 
taking her hand between both his 
with a smile which hitherto had 
sufficed to reconcile her to any of 
his eccentricities, ‘ you often tell 
me I must be good, which always 
means that I am to do just what 
you wish. Your friend Laura is 
much given to the use of that same 
phrase too, I observe,’ with a tender 
softening of his voice; ‘and you 
must be good to please me, mo- 
ther, and let me have my way about 
this.’ 

But no smile could reconcile 
Lady Emily to this last eccentricity, 
which, if once indulged in, must 
necessarily be permanent. 

‘Such a marriage would break 
my heart,’ she said in a low voice. 

He stood up, a look of pained 
surprise in his face ; but before he 
could reply Laura came into the 
room, 

Having ascertained that the Saf- 
ferys were gone, she had come 
down to arrange about her journey. 
Anxiety had almost banished all 
thought of him and his proposal 
from her mind, and she did not 
even allude to the subject. The 
necessity for immediate action was 
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welcome to all three, and all three 
felt that it was well the visit should 
come to an end at this crisis. 

Laura’s absorption in her anxiety 
and feverish eagerness to be home 
rather damped Harold’s courage. 
There was not visible a shade of 
regret at leaving Melbury; and 
this, combined with his mother’s 
last remark, effectually prevented 
his speaking to her on the subject 
near his heart. 

That evening Laura told Lady 
Emily of Mr. Saffery’s proposal, 
expressing such unfeigned surprise 
at his having ventured to make it, 
and at his sister’s thinking, as she 
so evidently did, that it was a 
high honour, that her hostess felt 
it impossible just then to urge on 
her the expediency of accepting it ; 
but she spoke warmly of the de- 
light she should feel in having 
Laura so comfortably settled near 
her, and dwelt dexterously on the 
happiness usually enjoyed by a 
young wife married to an elderly 
husband. 

‘You know the proverb, my 
dear, don’t you, about an old man’s 
darling? not that good Mr. Saffery is 
old.’ 

‘I know the proverb, Lady Emily; 
but I don’t accept the alternative : 
I have no intention whatever of 
being a young man’s slave.’ 

‘No, my dear; but a young 
woman rules an old man so easily.’ 

‘And a young one, too,’ said the 
girl, with the triumphant conscious- 
ness of power felt by some women. 
‘If I ever marry—which I probably 
shall not—I shall always rule my 
husband,’ and Miss Laura gave a 
very significant twist of her finger, 
which, had he seen it, ought cer- 
tainly to have been a warning to 
Mr. Carew, but which, probably— 
such is masculine fatuity—would 
only have increased his desire to 
put himself under the yoke. 

When Miss Erle came down the 
following morning ready for her 
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journey, she found Harold pre- 
pared to accompany her. Think- 
ing he was only coming to the 
station, she made little objection ; 
but when, on arriving there, she 
saw him about to take a ticket in 
order to travel with her, she spoke. 

‘I do beg of you not to think of 
such a thing,’ she said. 

‘ But I like to go with you.’ 

‘It is very kind of you to say so, 
Mr. Carew; only, as Lady Emily 
will probably be feeling lonely just 
at first, I think it would be better 
to go back to her.’ 

* Lady Emily knows I am going 
with you. She has Miss Bingley 
coming to luncheon; so now, my 
Lady Thoughtful, you need not be 
uneasy. I shall go with you to take 
care of you and save you the trou- 
ble of looking anxiously after your 
cloaks and umbrella, as you are 
doing at this moment.’ 

‘ Indeed, I would rather you did 
not,’ she said, much distressed, her 
face suddenly flushing crimson. 

‘Is that really so? your own ge- 
nuine wish?’ with a keen glance. 

‘It is indeed; I would rather 
you went back to your mother.’ 

His facechanged instantly, all the 
pleasant light going out of his eyes. 

‘In that case, of course I shall 
not intrude on you,’ in an altered 
tone. 

The train came up, and he saw 
her in, gravely and silently. His 
look, as he took off his hat while 
they moved away, went straight to 
her heart. She threw herself back 
in a corner and burst into tears. 
The strain was off her mind ; she 
had got away from Melbury with- 
out a dénouement of any kind, and 
now she realised how great the 
strain had been. 

Harold’s tone the preceding 
evening and that morning had been 
marked by a gentle tenderness she 
could not mistake. 

‘I was coming up to tell you 
Saffery was gone,’ he had said, ‘ and 
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to give a report of myself. I be- 
haved so well to him, even you 
would not have been able to find 
fault with me, though I wished to 
knock him down more than I ever 
wished anything in my life.’ 

But as she noted his tenderness 
she noted, too, his mother’s unea- 
siness, and her pride and affection 
were alike wounded. A feverish 
impatient longing to be away from 
Melbury made her almost count 
the minutes which still divided her 
from the hour of departure. 

‘I shall breathe freely once I 
am out of the house,’ was her 
feeling. 

She was out of it now, but with- 
out the relief she had anticipated. 
The world seemed a gigantic mis- 
take, with Laura Erle for the most 
ungrateful thing in it. How could 
she, after Harold’s kindness, have 
called that expression into his face 
by any words of hers? Love would 
certainly make a paradise of earth 
if it did not so often, by its ca- 
prices, jealousies, and mutabilities, 
make it the other thing. 

Laura was supremely miserable, 
she hardly knew why. She should 
miss her perpetual quarrels with 
Mr. Carew. That much she ac- 
knowledged to herself. 


. a x * 


When Mr. Carew got back to 
Melbury he found his mother up, 
though it was.much before her 
usual time for rising ; but she had 
been too anxious to keep quiet. 

If Harold went to Junction 
with Laura as he had proposed, 
what hope was there that she could 
avert the misfortune she dreaded ? 
Laura might refuse him ; that was 
possible, but it was not a possibi- 
lity in which the mother had much 
faith. 

‘Well, dearest,’ she exclaimed, 
much relieved at seeing him so 
soon, ‘did she go off comfortably ? 

‘I hope so, mother; but as she 





would not let me go with her I can 
hardly tell. You will be relieved 
to hear that she declined my com- 
pany and my offers of assistance,’ 
bitterly. 

Lady Emily looked guilty, and 
cast about for some harmless re- 
mark. 

‘I am glad she has a bright day 
for her journey, poor darling ! 

‘Yes; she has taken all the 
brightness with her ; at least, she 
has left no sunshine here,’ and he 
quitted the room. 

Never having been used to have 
his wishes or fancies thwarted, Mr. 
Carew was not disposed to suffer in 
silence. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THAT winter was a trying one 
to Laura. Mrs. Erle had a serious 
illness; and Mr. Erle, though the 
dreaded attack was averted, yet 
continued to be a constant source 
of anxiety to his family. From 
time to time came rumours, too, 
that John was not doing so well as 
he ought to have done. 

Mrs. Elliott and Audrey Dash- 
wood were still abroad; so that 
Laura and her sister had not the 
relief and distraction their society 
and sympathy would have afforded. 

One day, just after Christmas, 
the former was standing by the 
drawing-room window contemplat- 
ing the possibility or advisability of 
going out in the rawcold, when ‘ Mr. 
Claude Dashwood’ was announced. 
It was long since the familiar words 
had fallen on her ears. She started 
violently, but came forward, genu- 
inely glad to see him, flushing 
partly with pleasure, partly with 
embarrassment. 

‘How do you do, Laura?’ he 
said, holding out his hand just as 
he used to do in the old days. 
‘I am grieved that you have had 
so much illness. I never heard a 
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word about it till this morning, and 
came over at once to inquire and 
hear everything from yourself.’ He 
was holding her hand as he spoke, 
and looking at her with the compas- 
sionate kindness she knew so well. 

‘We have had a bad time of it,’ 
she answered, smiling ; ‘ but I hope 
the worst is over. Papa is bet- 
ter, and mamma gaining strength, 
though slowly, I’m afraid.’ 

‘Would they come and stay with 
us in London? The change would 
do them good.’ 

All this passed in a moment, 
while they were still standing ; then 
they sat down, and fell into talk, 
almost as if that great separation 
had never been. It was like a page 
out of the old life to both, and for 
an instant brought the vague fleet- 
ing remembrance of past joys, as 
the scent of certain flowers recalls 
mysteriously to the memory the 
sense of happiness enjoyed long 
since, we know not how or where, 
in some former existence perhaps. 
But this could not last ; the events 
of the preceding year and half could 
not pass from their minds like the 
scenes and figures from a magic- 
lantern, giving place to others and 
leaving no trace. 

After the first few seconds of 
surprise the thoughts of both re- 
curred to their last parting. 

* Youlook pale,’ said Claude. ‘I’m 
afraid you have been doing too much. 
That is an old trick of yours,’ 

‘I have had a succession of colds,’ 
looking in her turn at him, but 
keeping the result of her inspection 
to herself. 

There was a change in him very 
perceptible to her. Some men grow 
hanpier-looking and more genial 
after marriage ; he didnot. There 
was a discontented hard expression 
about his face, as of one never 
satisfied, and in whom no gentle 
thoughts hold sway. 

‘You must come for a ride with 
me ; that will do you good.’ 
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‘I have not ridden for ages; 
I have so little time now. How is 
Violet ?” 

‘Very well. Will you ride over 
and see her to-morrow? There is 
the gray, you know; and I would 
come for you.’ 

Claude and Violet were staying 
at Oaklands. 

‘No, thank you ; I could not be 
away from home so long; but I 
should like to see Violet. Could 
she not come over and see me?” 

‘ Certainly. We only came down 
just before Christmas-day, and Vio- 
let never told me ofall your anxie- 
ties till to-day; nor did Audrey 
mention them in any of her letters. 
She knew of them, didn’t she ?’ 

‘Yes; both she and Violet have 
been most kind in writing to in- 
quire.’ 

‘I think it very unkind of Au- 
drey, and wrong of Violet, not to 
have told me about them,’ he said 
bitterly. ‘Why am I to be ex- 
cluded from everything? All that 
concerns you and Mr. and Mrs. 
Erle must interest me. You, no 
doubt, thought hard things of me, 
Laura, for not inquiring ?” 

‘No; I did not,’ colouring. 

‘You did not think about me at 
all, probably? Your memory is less 
good than mine.’ 

*I often think of you, Claude, 
and always to wish for your happi- 
ness; but I did not expect you to 
inquire, or call’—she stopped, re- 
collecting their last interview. 

‘I know what you mean ; I was 
mad then, Laura; you said it was 
horrible to break with your old 
life ; it has been horrible to me, 
too, and there is no need that we 
should do so,’ passionately ; ‘ why 
should I be the only one not to 
know you were in trouble?’ 

He was sitting in a low chair, his 
arms resting on his knees as he 
talked, looking at her from time to 
time, but keeping his eyes chiefly 
fixed on the carpet. At the last 
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words he rose, and, coming over to 
her, held out his hand. 

‘Will you forgive me, Laura, for 
any hard things I may have said to 
you?” 

She took his proffered hand 
frankly. 

‘I should be wrong indeed if I 
did not. I have often felt since, 
Claude, that I was much to blame 
about—about all that—that hap- 
pened. I was hasty and unforgiv- 
ing, but you know my horrid tem- 
per ;’ tears rushing to her eyes. 

‘And I—I acted like a mad- 
man! I should have given you 
time.’ 

He sat down again, resting his 
elbows on his knees and burying 
his face in his hands. 

He had had a violent quarrel 
with Violet that morning, and had, 
not very wisely, started to call on 
Laura while under the influence of 
the emotions aroused by the quar- 
rel, and in spite of all his fine theo- 
ries he was as much the slave of 
his emotions as the veriest woman 
whom he despised. 

His words and the action so indi- 
cative of mental suffering surprised 
Laura, and distressed her inex- 
pressibly. 

The woman’s instinct to offer 
some consolation was strong within 
her, but she was uncertain how to 
offer it. He had spoken of ‘giving 
her time,’ while she felt, as deeply 
as it was possible to feel anything, 
that her decision respecting himhad 
not been an affair of ‘time’ at all. 
No time could have affected it; it 
had depended on altogether differ- 
ent causes, and, at that moment, a 
profound thankfulness that she had 
been enabled to come to such a 
decision filled her heart. 

‘It would have been wiser of 
Claude not to have made that re- 
mark,’ was her thought ; ‘ there are 
regrets which are better unexpress- 
ed; but seeing him sitting there, 
his head bowed down on his hands, 
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pity swallowed up every other con- 
sideration. 

‘Claude,’ she said, very gently, 
after a pause, ‘do not reproach 
yourself about that—I mean about 
me. Time could not have affected 
my decision. I think it is due to 
every one that that should be 
plainly understood ; we cannot, and 
ought not, to be friends again un- 
less it is; but though that is so, 
I am sorry I was hasty and angry. 
Had I been more amiable you might 
have been less precipitate ; still, 
even if you have made a mistake, 
no mistake is irretrievable.’ 

‘ Mine is,’ he said in a low hoarse 
voice, without looking up. 

‘No, Claude ; we can always be 
masters of our own lives if only we 
have courage. Even the worst 
thing may be made to turn out well 
by patience and resolution.’ 

‘You have never felt, or you 
could not speak so calmly or so 
confidently, he answered, lifting 
his face from his hands with a look 
of misery which went straight to her 
heart. 

‘I have felt, Claude,’ she re- 
turned gently, ‘ very deeply, though 
not, perhaps, just in your way,—no 
two human beings ever do feel 
exactly alike, I suppose, least of 
all a man and a woman. But in 
my own way I have felt; and I 
do still say confidently, that we can 
be masters of our own lives even 
after we have made horrible mis- 
takes. The present and future are 
always ours, though the past may 
have been a failure.’ 

‘No; some failures ruin our 
whole lives.’ 

She shook her head. 

‘I could never accept such a 
doctrine for man or woman. It 
would poison the source of all 
good in life and thought ; it kills 
hope.’ 

‘How can I retrieve my failure? 
he asked almost angrily. 

‘By making the best of it,’ she 
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answered in a tone of gentle com- 
passion. Then, after a pause: ‘O 
Claude, she has so much good in 
her, and she is anxious to please 
you and to do her best.’ 

‘She never thinks of me except 
as a cashier,’ he said, with the 
bitterness of a man whose heart is 
full of an aching, restless longing 
for love and affection. 

‘She does, Claude; and she spoke 
in the warmest way of your kind- 
ness to her, and your wish to please 
her and make her happy.’ 

‘She conceals her sense of my 
conduct admirably from me, then,’ 
he said, still bitterly, but his face 
softening a little. 

‘Why didn’t you bring her here 
to-day ?” 

‘I rode; and she doesn’t care 
for riding.’ 

‘No; she is nervous; but you 
might have driven her,’ smiling. 

‘I wanted to see you alone, 
Laura,—why should I not tell the 
truth ?—to apologise to you.’ ‘To 
still that maddening longing to see 
you which tortures me,’ he might 
have added, but did not. 

‘Let us agree to forget all that 
is painful in the past, and remember 
only the happy parts,’ she replied. 
‘We were both to blame, I think ; 
we cannot undo that; but we can 
turn it into something other than 
failure. You once said I blighted 
your life: I don’t admit that. You 
see, you never quite understood 
me, or my way of looking at things. 
Still, I own that I was wrong in 
some respects, and I am glad you 
have forgiven me ; but I know that 
I am not wrong now in telling you 
that all is not lost, and that—why, 
Claude, that Violet is a dear little 
thing, so bright and lovable, and 
with all sorts of good in her,’ smil- 
ing a smile which he thought at 
that moment angelic. 

‘Laura, you are a brave and 
noble girl,’ he said, ‘and seeing 
you has been a help to me—greater 
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than you can understand, perhaps. 
With Audrey away, and you gone 
out of my life, it was hard work ; 
but now we are friends again I 
shall get on. I will bring Violet 
over to-morrow.’ 

Then they fell into other talk. 
She inquired for Sir Digby For- 
ester. That gentleman had, soon 
after Audrey’s departure for the 
south of France, found a warm 
climate essential to the welfare of 
his knee, and had speedily follow- 
ed his friends. At this Claude 
laughed, and Laura laughed ; and 
then Amy Erle came in—a young 
lady gifted with all her sister’s 
quickness, without, as yet, so much 
of her softness ; and Claude stayed 
to luncheon, and was very anxious 
to get Laura to ride back to Oak- 
lands with him. This she declined 
to do. Still, it was all very like a 
page out of their old lives, only 
there were no jests about Harold 
Harefoot. In all their conversation 
not a word of Melbury or the Ca- 
rews passed. Even the lively Amy 
refrained from reminding her sister 
that Laura had always been a fa- 
vourite name among men of letters, 
and that Mr. Carew was much ad- 
dicted to the study of Schiller, and 
especially of those poems of his 
dedicated to ‘ Laura at the Piano,’ 
and Laura in various other pleasing 
situations. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Mr. and Mrs. Claude Dash- 
wood had not been married a year 
yet ; but already ominous stories 
of the unhappy life they led were 
whispered about among their inti- 
mates. It was said matters had gone 
so far that the happy pair had come 
to blows. That was a gross exag- 
geration ; but it was quite true that 
Claude had one day, in a high state 
of excitement, flung across the room 
a book which chanced to fall in 
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Violet’s lap ; and she, without wait- 
ing to reflect what his aim had been, 
or if he had had any beyond the 
momentary relief to his overwrought 
feelings, flung it back, and with in- 
terest, for it hit her husband’s head. 

‘Two can play at that game, my 
friend,’ she exclaimed, and then 
waited with aggravating calmness 
to see what he would do. 

What could he do? Utterly 
ashamed of himself and her, he sat 
perfectly silent, humiliated in his 
own eyes; while Violet, after a 
pause, got up and rang the bell. 

* Get me a cab,’ when the servant 
appeared ; ‘and tell my maid to go 
to my room.’ 

‘Where are you going?’ asked 
Claude, his voice trembling, not so 
much from anger as from a miser- 
able sense of the wretchedness of 
the whole thing. 

‘Home. Ishalldinethere. Per- 
haps you may have recovered your 
saintly temper when I come back.’ 

‘Violet, for God’s sake don’t let 
us make our differences public 
talk! Ifwe are to quarrel, let us 
do it in private.’ 

‘With all my heart ; but I never 
want to quarrel; it is you. I like 
a quiet life, and for that reason will 
go where I shall not run the risk of 
having books flung at my head.’ 

‘I did not fling the book at your 
head ; I never meant it to go near 
you.’ 

‘ What uncommonly bad aim you 
take then ! and she left the room. 

She had no reticence, and he 
knew that if she went home in her 
present mood the story would soon 
be in every one’s mouth, probably 
as a good joke. 

All his nature shrank from thus 
publicly airing their domestic 
brawls. Such exposure seemed a 
matter of indifference to Violet ; to 
him it was humiliation ; so he fol- 
lowed her up-stairs now, and by 
apologies and entreaties induced 
her to stay at home. 
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It was all very different from his 
prenuptial dreams of married life. 
His ideal wife was a reverential 
creature who, if she ventured to dis- 
sent from his wishes, even in thought 
almost, did so with bated breath 
and timid, deprecating glance ; but 
reverence had simply been left out 
of Violet’s composition, and even 
had it not, it is doubtful if she would 
ever have felt any for such a man 
as Claude ; and as to timidity and 
bated breath and deprecating glan- 
ces, he soon found that however he 
might have hoped for such a pleas- 
ing combination in a wife, in Violet 
he would never get it. She was as 
incapable of fear or timidity as of 
reverence. 

That things had come to this pass 
between them was largely Claude’s 
own doing. 

Asa rule, the quarrels of married 
people are not poetic, and they are 
for the most part profoundly dis- 
tressing to witness. Those between 
Claude and Violet were certainly 
not poetic, and they were exceed- 
ingly painful when they were not 
absurdly ludicrous. 

Claude had various beautiful theo- 
ries of married life which he tried 
to carry out; but as Violet's co- 
operation was absolutely necessary 
to enable him to do this, difficulties 
occurred with disagreeable fre- 
quency. 

He held what some one has call- 
ed the oak-and-ivy theory of the 
conjugal state. Ae was the stately 
oak ; she was the graceful ivy. 

Claude indubitably considered 
himself an oak, or any other strong 
thing one likes to think of; but then 
Violet quite declined to be the 
graceful ivy, which, by the bye, has 
been known to kill the best part of 
the pooroak, which it does not cling 
to, but encircles and stifles ; in fact 
she made short work with his theo- 
ries, stigmatising them as ‘ extraor- 
dinary rubbish,’ quite unsuited for 
the wear and tear of everyday life. 
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Claude’s Irish blood belied itself 
altogether in his dealings with his 
vivacious little bride. He showed 
himself totally devoid of humour, 
and thin-skinned under her ridicule 
to a marvellous extent. 

Ridicule was a weapon he was 
fond of using against his enemies or 
adversaries, but when it was turned 
against him he proved himself an 
arrant coward, and he never had a 
retort ready for Violet. He took 
what she called ‘the highly moral 
line,’ lecturing her gravely and se- 
verely, though he might as well have 
lectured the wind for blowing or the 
sea for ebbing and flowing. He 
made no more impression on her 
than he could have made on them. 

One of the chief causes of quar- 
rel was the lady’s determination to 
smoke and to read French novels 
of a tendency which her husband 
pronounced ‘vile.’ His dismay and 
disgust on discovering the. former 
propensity exceed description. 

After they had been back in Eng- 
land some months, he went one 
day into a small back room at the 
Ellises’ house, and there found his 
wife and her sisters all revelling in 
somewhat potent cigarettes. Had 
he been wise he would have sat 
down and joined them ; at least he 
would not have made a scene, but 
he was not wise, and a tremendous 
storm ensued. He commanded, 
exhorted, finally entreated ; but she 
continued obdurate. The combat 
lasted many days. 

‘Say no more about it ; it is chic, 
and I will smoke ! she said conclu- 
sively after a battle royal on the 
subject, settling herself back in her 
chair, and resuming the perusal of 
one of those yellow-backed volumes 
which her husband so deprecated. 

Claude felt powerless. What 
could he do? if she refused to ac- 
cede to his wishes, how was he to 
enforce compliance? Of course he 
might have knocked her down, but 
then if he had she would have got 
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up, looked at him calmly and con- 
temptuously, and quitted his house 
never to return to it. All London 
would have rung with his brutality, 
and his life would have been a 
wreck. * His brother, whom he lov- 
ed and respected, would have look- 
ed coldly on him, and every one 
whose opinion he valued would 
have agreed in saying that if he, 
with his eyes open, chose to marry 
a girl like Violet Ellis, he ought to 
have borne the consequences like a 
man. 

But, even could violence have 
availed aught, which it could not, 
Claude did not wish to drive mat- 
ters to extremes. 

In all very intimate relations, 
whether as between husband and 
wife, brother and sister, mother and 
daughter, the one who feels least 
is master of the situation, and Vio- 
let felt less than Claude; she was 
less sensitive, less affectionate, less 
conscientious, and totally reckless 
of consequences. 

The only things she really disliked 
were violent scenes and personal 
discomfort, but she hated scenes, 
not because Claude was angry, but 
because they disturbed her own 
enjoyment ; and in order to avoid 
them, as time went on, she learned 
to deceive him royally for the sake 
of peace, and when a ‘scene’ was 
unavoidable she would contrive 
to see as little of him as possible 
till he had ‘recovered from his 
tantrums,’ either going away to her 
mother’s house, or sitting alone in 
her own room reading or writing. 
The knowledge that he was quiver- 
ing with anger against her, or weary 
and dispirited from the reaction 
consequent on his fit of violent 
temper, never disturbed her. 

Laura Erle would have been 
heart-broken after one of those 
scenes. Violet felt only a sort of 
contempt for him, and a strong de- 
sire to see as little of him as pos- 
sible. 
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Yet he might have acquired im- 
mense influence over her. If, in- 
stead of disgusting her by long 
lectures, he had shown any appre- 
ciation of chic, or now and then 
smoked a friendly cigarette with 
her, he might in the end have pre- 
vailed on her to abandon even 
that dear delight, since he objected 
to it. Instead of this he preached 
the duty of obedience, at which 
she laughed, and appealed to re- 
ligious feelings, of which she was 
totally devoid. 

But, though impervious to all 
considerations of religion, she had 
some moral sense, was generous, 
and could appreciate nobility of 
character or action in another, 
while frankly confessing that ‘ it 
was a flight beyond her ; and, had 
Claude only known it, he had one 
great hold over her at first,—her 
sincere desire, namely, that her 
family should not guess that all had 
not been smooth sailing on the sea 
of her married life. 

Till the scene about the smok- 
ing she had carefully kept every- 
thing from them; after that she 
had no further need for conceal- 
ment, and proclaimed their dif- 
ferences openly. Though there 
had been many a fierce dispute 
between them before, none had 
equalled this in violence and acri- 
mony. On her refusal to promise 
to abandon the practice (he was 
still addicted to the habit of exact- 
ing promises), Claude, furiously 
angry, had deemed that the best 
method of reducing her to submis- 
sion would be to leave her in soli- 
tude ; so he announced his inten- 
tion of dining at his club, and 
perhaps sleeping away from home. 

He expected someremonstrance, 
some sign of dismay or alarm. 
Never was man more mistaken. 
She did not even ask where he 
could possibly be going. ‘ Very 
well; I shall dine in —— street’ 
(her father’s house), ‘and then go 
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to the play with them; they are 
going.’ 

This was not at all what he 
meant. He forbade her to leave 
home ; ‘he did not at all approve 
of her appearing at the play with- 
out him ; he was going out, and 
had he not been going, would not 
have accompanied her under pre- 
sent circumstances.’ 

* Luckily, I didn’t ask you. If 
you had been going to stay at 
home I should have stayed with 
you, bearish as you are; but as 
you are off after some device of 
your own, I’m not so fond of soli- 
tude as to mope here alone all the 
evening.’ 

After much more of the same 
sort he left her, ordering her pe- 
remptorily not to go to the play. 
She did go, and, moreover, slept 
at her father’s house, making no 
secret of why she did so. ‘ Claude 
had been in one of his “ tantrums” 
all day, and had then gone out, 
Heaven knew where, saying he 
would not return that night. She 
was nervous, and didn’t see why 
she should sit alone because he 
chose to sulk.’ 

Mrs. Ellis felt some uneasy 
qualms ; this was an unsatisfac- 
tory state of things ; but the rest 
of the family united in condemning 
Claude as an ‘ ill-conditioned beg- 
gar.’ The poor ‘ beggar,’ doubtful 
of the success of his experiment in 
the assertion of his marital autho- 
rity, came home from his club—he 
had never had the least intention 
really of sleeping away—very much 
inclined to compromise matters ; 
but this conciliatory disposition 
gave place to bitter anger on see- 
ing the line adopted by his con- 
tumacious piece of property. 

He usually let himself in with a 
latch-key ; but this night the door 
was locked, and he had to ring 
several times before he could gain 
admittance. When, at length, the 
butler appeared, Mr. Dashwood 
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learned that every one had under- 
stood that he meant to sleep out, 
and that Mrs. Dashwood was gone 
for the night to street. 

As Claude, who was a very fine 
gentleman about his dress, never 
went from home, even for a short 
time, without extensive prepara- 
tions, and as none had been made 
on this occasion, the servants were 
not slow to suspect something ; 
and the incident was the common 
talk of the two households before 
many hours. 

Mr. Ellis and St. Clare shouted 
with laughter at Claude’s discom- 
fiture, commending Violet’s clever- 
ness in ‘ tackling him.’ 

In spite of his being the only 
son or brother-in-law in the family, 
both Mr. Ellis and St. Clare heartily 
disliked him. Every house has its 
own traditions and especial ways 
of thinking and feeling, and each 
is apt to consider its own, if not 
the only, certainly the best way. 
The Ellises were a genial, good- 
tempered race, taking life easily, 
and hating ‘bore’ or trouble of 
any sort above all things. To 
them Claude’s touchiness, his 
moodiness, his disposition to make 
mountains out of molehills, what 
Violet called his ‘shams,’ were 
particularly distasteful; nor was 
anything more congenial to their 
feelings than a good story against 
him. He was not better liked by 
his sisters-in-law. 

A rather testy parent, whose heir 
had married into a large and not 
very pecunious family, was wont to 
observe contemptuously that his 
son ‘was a sort of god among the 
six Miss Dashes; but no one 
could say that Claude was a sort 
of god among the five Miss El- 
lises. 

Prone as sisters-in-law are, as a 
rule, to deify their brothers in the 
same degree, not one of the five 
ladies in question ever showed the 
least disposition to pay divine 
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honours to Claude. They rather 
made the worst of all his faults, 
embittering Violet against him. 
Mrs. Ellis was the only one who 
ever offered her a word of good 
counsel, or seemed to have any 
sympathy with him. In all the 
disputes that took place, every one 
else assumed that he was always 
wrong, Violet always right; and 
he was truly as marvellously inju- 
dicious as he was supremely miser- 
able. 

In spite of Mrs. Ellis’s en- 
treaties, her husband and son 
made a good story out of the dis- 
pute about the smoking; so that 
the domestic differences of Mr. 
and Mrs. Claude Dashwood be- 
came public property, and Violet 
grew quite reckless. 

There was another source of 
discord between them too. Colo- 
nel Wilmot, who had been ex re- 
traite, for reasons best known to 
himself, during the period of 
Claude’s wooing, had reappeared ; 
freed henceforth from all difficul- 
ties by the long-expected and much- 
prayed-for death of an uncle. 

He had always been on intimate 
terms with the Ellises, liking and 
admiring Violet especially. He 
had given the strongest proof of 
his regard for her that a man in his 
position could give. At the time 
of his deepest impecuniosity he 
had ‘scraped together’ money 
enough to send her a wedding 
present. Now that he could safely 
make himself visible again he 
presented her with a second and 
more magnificent one ; and was, 
besides, lavish of opera boxes, 
Greenwich dinners, and many 
other pleasant things. 

Naturally, when he gave a box 
or a dinner, he was present to see 
to the welfare of his guests ; he was 
also much at the Ellises’ house, and 
the Miss Ellises were much with 
their sister, Mrs. Claude Dash- 
wood, who could now chaperone 
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them about, thus saving their mo- 
ther. Where they went, Colonel 
Wilmot went too ; and sometimes 
he went without them, to arrange 
about those dinners and opera 
boxes. 

One way or another he saw a 
good deal of Mrs. Claude Dash- 
wood, and learned many of the 
secrets of her domestic life. What 
he learned did not increase his 
liking for Claude; and one day 
he wished, and said openly that 
he wished, that his respected uncle 
had been obliging enough to die 
before, not after, his little friend’s 
marriage. 

Claude did not at first object to 
the intimacy. ‘ Dick’ was, in truth, 
a pleasant companion. How he 
had kept his head above water for 
so many years no one could exactly 
tell. He did occasionally - retire 
across the Channel for change of 
air ; and report said he had some- 
times blacked his own boots. That 
was strenuously denied by a friend, 
who affirmed that it could not have 
happened, for the simple reason 
that at the time spoken of Dick had 
no boots to black. However that 
may have been, the story, had it 
been true, would have been much to 
Dick’s credit. It was more honour- 
able to black his boots himself than 
to employ anothertodo it ifhe could 
not afford to pay for the service. 
Then, to the surprise of his inti- 
mates, he would reappear, flourish- 
ing for a season, till the state of 
his finances rendered advisable an- 
other retreat. He was always wel- 
come among a certain set of people; 
for he was good-tempered, amusing, 
had seen men and cities, and never 
bored even his worst enemy. Can 
higher praise than that last be be- 
stowed on a human being? It was 
the secret of the influence he pos- 
sessed over the Ellis family. They 
hated being bored; Violet espe- 
cially hated it; and Claude bored 
her to extinction, his gloomy dull- 
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ness making the brilliant Colonel 
all the more brilliant by contrast. 

They had met in Paris during 
that tour which Violet had found so 
wearisome, and Claude had seemed 
glad to see him ; and afterwards in 
England, when the husband and 
wife had enacted the parts of Darby 
and Joan respectively with so little 
satisfaction to themselves, his pre- 
sence had been a welcome relief to 
both. But as time went on and the 
gay Bohemian was to be seen for 
ever by Violet’s side, Claude ob- 
jected, then grew angry when his 
advice was disregarded by his wil- 
ful bride, and, finally, ‘ sulked,’ as 
the bride expressed it. He weaken- 
ed his own case, however, by blam- 
ing her as severely for things which 
were second nature to her, and to 
which she could not honestly see 
any objection, as for real faults. 
Whatever was disagreeable to him 
he expected her to give up immedi- 
ately, no matter how inveterate the 
habit was or how dear to her, though 
he never felt bound to sacrifice any 
of his ways or fancies out of defer- 
ence to her. He was highly in- 
censed because she called Colonel 
Wilmot by the familiar appellation 
of Dick. ‘ It was hateful,’ he said, 
‘to hear a woman call men who 
were not related to her by their 
Christian names.’ He was equally 
angry because Colonel Wilmot 
spoke of and to her as Vi. She 
had been called Vi all her life by 
every one; but he objected to 
the abbreviation altogether—never 
used it himself, and was desirous 
of preventing other people from 
doing so. 

All this Violet stigmatised as 
‘nonsense.’ She hated the name 
of Violet : it was a weak, milk-and- 
water, bread-and-butter sort of 
name, she said, only endurable 
when curtailed into Vi, which had 
some force and sense in it ; and as 
to Dick, he had been Dick to her 
as long as she could remember; and 
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was she to begin ‘ Colonel-Wilmot- 
ing’ him now? 

Colonel Wilmot had become 
aware that his presence was un- 
welcome to Claude, and when he 
could he avoided him; but he 
could not quite make up his mind 
to avoid Violet, though anything 
like a deliberate intention of caus- 
ing discord between her and her 
husband was far from his thoughts. 
A man of his habits and life has 
rarely, if ever, any capacity for 
pure true love left; but such a 
wretched remnant of capacity as 
had survived the wreck of all that 
is best in man, Violet’s image had 
occupied before her marriage. He 
had known her from her childhood ; 
and the grace, beauty, and inde- 
scribable charm which made even 
her defects delightful to all but the 
most determinedly soured and un- 
charitable had exercised great fas- 
cination over him as she grew to- 
wards womanhood. Had he not, 
owing to his expensive tastes and 
extravagant habits, been forced to 
wage a constant war with his trades- 
people, he would have liked nothing 
better than a marriage with her; 
but a wife was a luxury he could 
not dream of affording himself. He 
would not have denied himself one 
cigar a day for any woman under 
the sun ; but he had regard enough 
for Violet not to interfere with a 
good settlement when such ap- 
peared attainable; and even had 
he been in England when Claude 
in his mad delirium threw himself 
at her feet, he would not have said 
one word to prevent the match, 
though such love as he had to 
bestow was hers, and he more 
than suspected that he was the 
only man who had ever really 
touched her heart. 

When they met in Paris, her 
delight at seeing him had been 
very genuine and very innocent. 
They had gone about a good deal 
together, and Claude had liked 
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him, as has been said ; but Colonel 
Wilmot did not like Claude. He 
was surprised at the active dislike 
he, who had always made it his 
boast that he looked on life with 
the calm eye of a philosopher, felt 
towards him ; and this aversion was 
increased when, on his return to 
England, he resumed his intimacy 
with the Ellises. 

He could not help feeling that 
he would have been a better hus- 
band for Violet than Claude was. 
Setting a due value on cigarettes 
and French novels himself, he would 
never have objected to her valu- 
ing them too. Being sensible, he 
would not have expected her to 
value anything else. What else 
could she value, brought up as she 
had been? Do men gather grapes 
of thorns, or figs of thistles? He 
would not have wanted her to go 
to church twice on Sunday because 
women should be religious; he 
would have known that she did 
not fear God, and though it could 
not be said that she did not re- 
gard man, he was aware that she 
always regarded him with a strict 
view to settlements or amuse- 
ment; he would have entered into 
her appreciation of chic, and would 
never, in their domestic differ- 
ences, have taken the ‘highly moral 
line.’ 

He did not say all this in so 
many words ; nevertheless, he felt 
it, and condemned Claude as a 
fool who expected to get wheat 
from a soil in which tares only had 
been sown. It was then that he 
expressed that regret for the tardi- 
ness shown by his uncle in dying, 
and somehow Violet came to know 
that he felt the regret. 

This was the state of affairs when 
Claude and she went down to Oak- 
lands for Christmas. Colonel Wil- 
mot went too ; and though Claude 
was annoyed, he did not see his 
way to declining the invitation on 
that account. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


AFTER his call on Laura, Claude 
rode back to Oaklands feeling 
much happier, and with more ten- 
der thoughts towards Violet, than 
he had had forsome time. He de- 
termined to drive her over to Smed- 
ston on the following day. They 
had parted in anger that morning ; 
and he now regretted many things 
he had said to her ; but he would 
make amends, if not by direct 
words of apology, yet by an affec- 
tionate tenderness of manner which 
she would understand. 

He went in search of her to her 
room, and, not finding her there, 
proceeded to the drawing-room, 
where he learned that she was in 
the billiard-room. This led out of 
the conservatory, and, in spite of 
the gentleness in his heart at that 
moment, heexperienced acertain re- 
vulsion of feeling on seeing her en- 
gaged in a game of billiards with 
Colonel Wilmot. Her sisters were 
present, and there was nothing that 
need have annoyed him—all were 
laughing and talking together, but 
he did feel annoyed, though he tried 
to overcome the feeling, and went 
up to Violet looking far less gloomy 
than usual ; but she, intent only on 
her game, waived him off. 

‘Don't look at me !’ she exclaim- 
ed, in the eager way in which she 
sometimes spoke; ‘this stroke is 
my very life ! 

It was the thoughtless remark 
of a thoughtless creature; but it 
checked him as completely as if 
she had designedly meant to place 
a barrier between them. He had 
come in bent on conciliating her 
by greater gentleness and tender- 
ness than he had ever yet shown, 
and she took no notice of-«him, 
save to warn him off. 

She missed her stroke, and turn- 
ed, not to him, but to Colonel 
Wilmot, with a graceful half-child- 
ish stamp of her pretty foot : 


‘ There, the game is yours ; but 
you may thank Claude for it. I 
can’t bear to be spoken to when 
I’m just going to play; and he 
knows it.’ 

Amore tolerant and large-hearted 
man would have seen how little it 
all meant, and would have gone on 
unmoved in the course he had laid 
down for himself; but Claude was 
neither tolerant nor large-hearted. 

‘I am sorry I disturbed you,’ he 
said in his coldesttone ; ‘ but I want- 
ed to speak to you, and as I have 
not seen you all day I conceived I 
might claim a few moments of your 
attention now.’ 

‘You went out to please your- 
self, I fancy; but what is it?” 

‘Oh, nothing,’ frigidly. ‘ Finish 
your game; it is of no consequence.’ 

‘I wish you hadn’t disturbed me 
about it then! Now, Dick, have 
you played ?” 

Claude spoke to Margaret Ellis, 
hardly knowing what he was say- 
ing, and then sat down with that 
look of martyred repression on his 
face by which touchy men strive 
to impress on the world their sense 
of the ill-usage they meet with. 
His presence threw a gloom over 
every one, and deepened Violet's 
conviction that wherever he came 
he acted as a wet blanket. 

Colonel Wilmot’s geniality was 
certainly an agreeable contrast ; but 
then Colonel Wilmot had not quar- 
relled with his wife that morning, 
repented of it, made all sorts of 
good resolutions, and come home 
determined to carry them out, to 
be met by the sight of that wife 
playing billiards with a gentleman 
who called her ‘ Vi,’ and whom she 
called ‘ Dick,’ both abbreviations 
abominable in his eyes. 

Violet seldom retained anger ; 
even after a severe storm her smiles 
and bright ways soon returned, and 
generally on Claude’s entrance she 
had some playful remark for him. 
‘Good-morning, Mr. Dashwood ; 
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Ihope I see you well;’ or ‘ Well, Mr. 
Claude Dashwood, come and give 
an account of yourself.’ 

His face always softened when 
she called him ‘Mr. Dashwood.’ 
He could not have said why that 
special form of address charmed 
him when coming from her lips, 
but it did charm him, though she 
was quite unconscious of the fact. 
It was one ofthe many little grace- 
ful playful ways of hers which had 
kept the breach between them from 
becoming permanent, incessantly 
as they quarrelled. 

But this evening she neither call- 
ed him Mr. Dashwood, nor express- 
ed any playful hope that she saw 
him well; for she had that day 
heard, for the first time, of his at- 
tachment to Laura Erle; his pro- 
posal to and subsequent quarrel 
with her. No story loses in the 
telling, and so many details, for 
which there was very slight foun- 
dation, were given respecting that 
brief engagement, and the causes 
that led to its being broken off, that 
Violet felt deeply incensed with her 
husband for not having informed 
her of it. 

After his departure for Smedston 
in the morning she had with her 
usual frankness spoken of his anger 
because she had not told him about 
Mr. Erle’s illness. Colonel Wilmot 
laughed significantly, saying he was 
by no means surprised at Claude’s 
anxiety. This led to an explanation. 

Strange to say, none of the ladies 
of the family had heard of any such 
attachment, but Colonel Wilmot 
and St. Clare Ellis spoke ofit as a 
well-authenticated fact. 

‘How ill-natured of you not to 
have told me, St. Clare ! exclaimed 
Violet. 

_ ‘I thought you knew, and only 
ignored it officially.’ 

‘What a hypocrite Laura Erle 
must think me ! she went on ina 
tone of annoyance, 

‘Don’t distress yourself, mon 


amie,’ said Colonel Wilmot. ‘She 
knows as well as you do that there 
are many things in our civilisation 
to be ignored officially, as St. Clare 
says ; one must amuse one’s self,’ 
he went on philosophically ; ‘and it 
doesn’t do to look too closely into 
the nature of people’s amusements 
in this world. We can amuse our- 
selves, too, you know.’ 

It was not jealousy that Violet 
felt ; it was anger that Claude had 
not told her, and resentment with 
him for objecting to her intimacy 
with ‘ Dick,’ when he himself was 
indulging in a precisely similar one 
with Laura. She did not mention 
the subject to him, only, on his pro- 
posing, when they went up-stairs to 
dress for dinner, that she should 
accompany him to Smedston the 
following day, she refused, alleging 
as a reason that she had promised 
to ride to the meet with Colonel 
Wilmot. 

‘Ride with Wilmot ! Claude re- 
monstrated angrily. She always 
objected to riding with him on the 
score of nervousness, how then 
could she ride with Wilmot ? 

‘ Because Dick never scolds me, 
while you make me nervous by 
nagging at me the whole time.’ 

‘Violet, I will not have you ride 
with Wilmot; it is unfit and un- 
seemlyin every way that you should 
do so.’ 

‘No more unfit than for you to 
go and spend the day with Laura 
Erle.’ 

Claude started as ifhe had been 
stung. 

‘What do you mean? I have 
been to Smedston once, to inquire 
for my oldest friend who is ill.’ 

‘Precisely. You are considera- 
tion itself for your old friends ; so 
am I ; therefore we suit each other 
exactly.’ 

‘Heaven knows what you are 
driving at! But one thing I tell 
you plainly, I will not have any rid- 
ing with Wilmot. If you wish to 
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ride, I am always ready to go with 
you.’ 

*I wouldn’t ride with you for a 
hundred pounds. You frighten 
me to death, and then swear at 
me.’ 

* You speak as if I never opened 
my lips without an oath. I swore 
once when I could not help being 
angry at your extraordinary folly 
in thinking the gray, the gentlest 
creature on earth, was running away 
with you.’ 

Violet was an abject coward on 
horseback; but as Claude rode 
much himself, and wished her to 
accompany him, he made several 
attempts to overcome her timidity. 
As usual, he went the wrong way to 
work. Instead of encouraging, he 
scolded her, till he intimidated her 
to such a degree that she would 
have undergone any torture rather 
than mount a horse again under his 
escort, though with her father orbro- 
ther she could ride a quiet animal 
with great enjoyment. This was a 
source of excessive annoyance to 
him; and he never sawher on horse- 
back in their company without se- 
cret chagrin ; to see her go out with 
Colonel Wilmot was more than 
marital equanimity could endure, 
and he resolved to prevent her do- 
ing so, even at the risk ofa domes- 
tic storm. 

‘As you refuse to ride with me, 
I refuse to sanction your riding 
about the country with another 
man,’ he said. 

‘Riding about the country with 
another man! what extraordinary 
nonsense you do talk!’ 

‘Very likely; but it is nonsense 
you will be kind enough to attend 
to, if not—’ A pause. 

‘ Well, if not—what then?” 

‘Violet, I will not allow you to 
ride with Wilmot. Surely that is 
enough.’ 

‘No,—I want to hear the end of 
your sentence ;—if not ?” 

He rose and began walking up 
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and down the room, his usual ac- 
tion when disturbed or angry. 

‘It is no use walking up and 
down ; that won’t help you, Claude,’ 
went on his incorrigible bride. ‘If 
not, you will swear and look more 
ferocious than usual, I suppose. I 
don’t see what else you can do.’ 

‘Violet, do you ever mean to 
obey me, or to act like a reasonable 
being? 

‘ Never, unless it suits me, or un- 
less you grow reasonable too. I 
don’t know what effect that might 
have on me,’ with genial careless- 
ness. ‘I certainly don’t mean to 
obey you now. ‘To say you won't 
allow me to ride a mile with Dick 
just behind mamma’s pony carriage 
is to insult him and me and yourself 
too, only you are so full of absurd 
notions as not to see it ; and before 
you mount your high horse and 
talk about “allowing” me, just re- 
member that it takes two to make 
a bargain.’ 

‘I am aware of that, Violet. It 
is you who should remember it: 
you made me a promise which you 
now openly repudiate.’ 

‘As to that, I’m only following 
your excellent example. I obey 
you quite as much as you honour 
and cherish me.’ 

‘You never obey me at all!’ said 
the hapless Claude, in a tone of 
angry despair. 

‘And you certainly don’t honour 
me. Is it honouring me to make 
out that it is a crime for me to ride 
to Chorley Wood with my oldest 
friend? You are uncommonly 
sharp about my duties ; look after 
your own a little.’ 

‘I am fulfilling my own in look- 
ing after you. I do not say there 
is any crime in your riding with 
Wilmot, but I object to it as I ob- 


- ject to your intimacy with him en- 


tirely. I have told you so a hun- 
dred times. Nothing is more 
odious in my eyes than a flirtation 
carried on by a married woman.’ 
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‘ Flirtation ? yes ; but there is no 
flirtation, between Dick and me. 
Oursisacomprehensive friendship.’ 

‘Comprehensive fiddlestick!’ said 
Claude, tugging at his moustache. 

‘Yes, a comprehensive friend- 
ship, founded on mutual respect and 
sympathy,’ went on the lady in a 
philosophic tone, kicking out her 
dress in front, and just showing the 
point of a very pretty shoe. 

‘I wish you would spare a little 
of your respect and sympathy for 
the one to whom they are really 
due.’ 

‘And so I do. I respect you 
immensely when you are not cross. 
When you are, I hate you.’ 

‘ As by your account I am always 
cross, I may conclude you always 
hate me ?” 

‘No; sometimes I like you very 
much; when you are in a good 
temper and don’t scold me.’ 

Had he said a few kind words 
to her then all would have been 
well; but he was sore and angry, 
and too proud to express the soft- 
ness in his heart. He felt baffled, 
too. What was he todo with her? 
How was a man to manage a wife 
who insisted on her right to in- 
dulge in a ‘comprehensive friend- 
ship’ with the greatest voué in Eng- 
land ? 

While he walked up and down 
thinking bitterly on these things, 
Violet sat back in her chair, play- 
ing alternately with her chain and 
with a rough terrier which lay in 
her lap. 

‘ Have you done scolding me?’ 
she said at last; ‘because if you 
have, I'll ring for Barton. I must 
begin to dress, or I shall be late.’ 

‘It wants nearly an hour to din- 
ner; you can’t take all that time to 
dress ; however, I won't keep you. 
It is evident my society is no plea- 
sure to you.’ 

‘It isn’t when you are cross,’ 
coolly. 

‘Very well; but remember I dis- 


tinctly forbid you to ride with Wil- 
mot.’ 

‘And I distinctly mean to ride 
with him, if it is fine, so there! 
Now, Claude, you will have to pray 
for rain to vindicate yourself in your 
own eyes.’ 

Her maid came, and he went 
away, angry and dispirited. All his 
tenderness had given place to bit- 
terness ; his desire to conciliate her 
to a determination to conquer her 
wilfulness, only he did not know 
how to do it. 

They entered the drawing-room 
together before dinner, he miser- 
able, she as pretty, bright, and un- 
concerned as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

Seeing Claude’s gloom and the 
sort of reckless defiance with which 
Violet treated him, Mrs. Ellis spoke 
to her on the subject. 

‘Go and say something to him, 
Vi. You have not been near him 
all the evening.’ 

* He is so cross ; and I hate him 
when he is cross 

‘Don’t say that, my dear.’ 

‘Why shouldn't I say it, mam- 
ma? it is true. Just see him now! 
Doesn't he look like a bear ?’ in the 
childish petulant tone in which she 
sometimes spoke. 

Her manner was inconsequent 
enough at times almost to jus- 
tify those who say that there are 
women without souls — beautiful 
Undines whose whole aim is to 
gratify the passing whim of the mo- 
ment. 

At hermother’srepeated entreaty 
she went up to Claude; but he, 
deeply angry, would hardly speak 
to her, and she soon left him for the 
more congenial group near the 
piano, where Colonel Wilmot was 
carelessly turning over some loose 
music, smiling his bright smile 
which showed all his white teeth 
gleaming under his moustache. 

He wasnot in the least good-look- 
ing, and his dark face told its own 
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tale of dissipation ; but his manner 
was very attractive from its simple 
naturalness. ‘There was nothing in 
him of the formidable lady-killer 
before whom women are supposed 
to go down like corn beneath the 
sickle, and though he saw Claude’s 
temper this evening, he had no de- 
liberate intention of causing a 
quarrel between him and Violet; 
but it did gratify his vanity to see 
herappeal to him for sympathy, and 
to know that Claude resented the 
appeal. He despised him forresent- 
ing it, as he despised him for his dis- 
like to French novelsand cigarettes. 
More than half the young married 
women ofhis acquaintance hadone, 
sometimes two or three, intimates of 
the other sex who fetched and car- 
ried for them, danced with them, 
presented them with various gifts, 
helped them to get through the 
spare time which, as they were far 
too womanly and content with their 
sphere to trouble themselves about 
such unsexing things as politics or 
literature or even their children, did 
occasionally fall heavily on their 
hands. Of course now, as of old, 
mischief is found for idle hands to 
do, and grave disasters sometimes 
follow, which afford virtuous people 
an opportunity of proving their 
Christianity by passing by on the 
other side. 

Colonel Wilmot did not see why 
Violet should not, like any other 
fly, have her little court, or why 
he should not be first courtier. 
Claude’s scruples seemed to him 
absurd and unreasonable,—which 
they were; for Violet, being human, 
could not live without some occupa- 
tion or resource, and as her husband 
would certainly have objected to 
her had shebeen literary or political 
or enthusiastic for humanity, it was 
unreasonable of him to wish to de- 
prive her of such husks of resource 
as were left — gossip, flirtation, 
courtiers, and all the rest of it. 
Had she been Colonel Wilmot’s 


wife, that gentleman would not 
have at all objected to her holding 
a court of her own. 

‘Stormy weather !’ he said, with 
a glance at Claude, as Violet join- 
ed the group at the piano. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

‘What is it?’ he asked; ‘that 
game at billiards ?” 

‘Partly ; partly the ride to-mor- 
row.’ 

‘Does he object ?” 

‘He objects to everything that 
is pleasant.’ 

‘But it is absurd! It is an in- 
sult to us both—to himself,’ 

Another shrug of the pretty 
shoulders. 

‘Then you won’t come ? 

‘I shall.’ 

Colonel Wilmot bit his mous- 
tache. 

‘Better not make a row, Vi,’ he 
said, after a pause. ‘If Dashwood 
is sucha—’ ‘The rest ofthe sentence 
was lost in his moustache, or in the 
depths of his own consciousness. 

Fortunately for the peace of 
every one concerned, the following 
day was so wet that riding to the 
meet or anywhere else was out of 
the question. 

Had Violet said no more about 
it all would have been well, but the 
very demon of recklessness seemed 
to possess her, and she not only 
kept on congratulating Claude on 
the success of his prayers for rain, 
but complained openly to every 
one that he had accused her of 
flirting, and forbidden her to ride 
with her own and her brother's 
oldest friend. ‘There was a chorus 
of astonished protestation, and 
Claude was very angry. If there 
was one thing he disliked morethan 
another it was being thus held up 
to family odium. His secret feel- 
ing was that when a man forbids 
his wife to do any especial thing, 
she should carry out his wishes, 
but always as if they were her own, 
never representing him in an in- 
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vidious or disagreeable light ; but 
Violet was perpetually holding him 
up as a tyrant, ‘cross,’ ‘in a tan- 
trum,’ or some other objectionable 
phase of being. 

In answer to the family protest 
he said courageously that he did 
not approve of Violet’s riding with 
Colonel Wilmot; it might be a 
foolish prejudice on his part, he 
admitted, but it was one he thought 
his wife ought to respect. 

‘But, my dear,’ said Mrs. Ellis 
soothingly, ‘ Margaret and Georgie 
were going too.’ 

*I didn’t know that,’ with a re- 
proachful glance at Violet. ‘ Of 
course that alters the case. I un- 
derstood you were going alone.’ 

‘Did you? I can’t be answer- 
able for what you understand.’ 

‘Violet, don’t be unreasonable,’ 
in an exculpatory tone, wishing to 
justify himself in the eyes of those 
present. ‘When you make arrange- 
ments independently of me, surely 
I have a nght to expect that you 
will explain them fully to me before 
asking me to consent to them.’ 

‘I did not consider it necessary 
to ask your consent to such a trifle 
as taking a ride with my sister.’ 

‘Nor is it. You persist in mis- 
understanding me. I only ask you 
to be open and straightforward.’ 

‘You have always been so open 
and straightforward yourself !’ 

He had not the least idea to 
what she could be alluding; and, 
unwilling to bandy words with her 
any longer, sat down to write a 
letter. 

Presently he rose, and asked her 
to accompany him up-stairs. He 
spoke gently, mollified by finding 
that she had not meditated a ride 
alone with Colonel Wilmot. 

‘What do you want? To scold 
me, I suppose?’ raising her blue 
eyes to his face. 

There was neither deprecation 
nor affection in the look—merely 
a sort of weariness of him and of 





the whole thing. He saw it, and 
was deeply wounded. His tender- 
ness of the preceding day had re- 
turned, and he was anxious now 
for a reconciliation. He thought 
she looked pale, and he had heard 
her complain to her mother of hav- 
ing a headache. That touched his 
heart, causing him to feel some 
compunction at the reflection that 
perhaps he had been harsh to her. ° 
He did not like to think of himself 
as ‘cross,’and a tyrant, to this bright 
creature, who seemed made to be 
spoiled and indulged. ‘And why 
should you be the only one not to 
spoil me ?’ she had once said, when 
he reproached her with having been 
over-induiged and spoiled all her 
life. 

He was hurt in his self-esteem 
by her look and question now. 

‘I did not wanttoscold you, dear,’ 
he said in an exculpatory tone. 

‘ That is a wonder; you generally 
do.’ And she rose, somewhat weari- 
ly, to accompany him. 

‘ Never mind,’ he said, feeling as 
if he had been stung; ‘I will not 
trouble you. I don’t expect you 
to inconvenience yourself for me.’ 

She sank back again, relieved, 
with a look which meant, ‘I’ve 
escaped this time.’ 

Claude went away, not so much 
angry, as hurt and bitter. His at- 
tempts at conciliation seemed all 
to be thrown back on himself, un- 
appreciated. He felt alone, miser- 
able, forgetting that the preceding 
evening she might have been won, 
had he not been too proud to say 
a kind word to her. 

He went to the billiard-room, 
and sat smoking—how long he 
knew not. Then came voices— 
Margaret, Georgie, Violet, — no 
longer pale and weary, but ani- 
mated, gay as usual,—and Colonel 
Wilmot challenging her to a return 
game of billiards. All seemed sur- 
prised at seeing him there, dis- 
agreeably surprised, he thought. 
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He left the room, and, ordering 
his horse, rode to Smedston through 
a driving storm of rain and wind. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


‘CLaupE! What a day to be 
out ! was Laura’s exclamation on 
seeing him come in dripping wet. 

Her bright greeting was balm to 
his wounded spirit. Her wish that 
he should not think she retained a 
trace of ill-feeling regarding past 
occurrences made her manner even 
more gently winning than usual. 
Amy Erle, who worshipped her 
sister, and who had warmly re- 
sented Claude’s conduct, had been 
inclined to treat him with distant 
coldness ; but Laura had duly lec- 
tured her, and exacted a promise 
that she would receive him just as 
if nothing had happened ; so she, 
too, was all smiles and welcome ; 
and Mr. Erle was genuinely glad 
to see him. Every one made a fuss 
about him ; and Mrs. Erle crowned 
the reception by administering with 
her own hands some hot concoc- 
tion, her unfailing antidote against 
catching cold after being wet. 

Claude could not but notice the 
contrast: at Oaklands no one ap- 
peared to care for him—‘no eye 
marked his coming, or looked 
brighter when he came;’ here every 
one was glad to see him. It was 
like the familiar home atmosphere 
after months of weary exile; he 
was again among his own people. 
There were the old topics, the old 
jests—above all, the brightening 
effect, as of sunshine, always pro- 
duced on him by Laura’s presence. 

Claude, pining for affection, felt 
a quiet satistaction creeping over 
him as he sat in the old room with 
the kindly faces round him. Laura 
had had a long letter from Audrey 
that morning ; and they all dis- 
cussed the doings of the foreign 
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party like people who had a com- 
mon concern in them. 

Violet would never show any 
interest in Audrey or her doings ; 
and as love for his sister was one 
of the strongest feelings in Claude’s 
nature, he had experienced a con- 
stant blank. Now the craving to 
talk of her and her affairs was 
satisfied, and he was happy for a 
short time. 

He was a man who could not 
live without a woman to confide 
in. Had the world contained no 
young and pretty one, he would 
have imparted his secrets to an 
old and plain one. Even his do- 
mestic troubles seemed lighter now, 
after he had poured them forth to 
Laura. He began gloomily enough, 
when he found an opportunity, re- 
counting all that had taken place 
since he had seen her yesterday, 
and the unpromising result of his 
attempts at conciliation. 

Laura listened gravely, and then 
said, after a pause : 

‘Well, Claude, it does seem 
wrong of Violet; but I am sure 
she does not realise how much you 
dislike it. You must remember 
how people’s ideas of these things 
differ.’ 

‘I abhor anything like flirtation 
in a married woman.’ 

‘ But I feel sure Violet does not 
mean anything so serious as a 
flirtation.’ 

‘No; she calls it a comprehen- 
sive friendship,’ in a tone of disgust 
unrelieved by one gleam of amuse- 
ment. 

Laura broke into a fit of laughter. 

‘Oh, Claude, what a delightful 
idea! How could you be angry 
with her ?” 

Her laughter was infectious, and 
in former days had always made 
him laugh from sympathy. He 
smiled now, and then laughed too 
in unison with her. 

‘It is so like Violet,’ said Laura. 
* Did she say it to you? 
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* To my very face.’ 

‘I would have given anything to 
have seen you both! Didn’t you 
ask to be comprehended in the 
friendship too ?’ 

‘No; I can’t sayI did. I don’t 
fancy that sort of joint-stock con- 
cern.” 

‘I imagine how ferocious you 
looked ? 

‘I daresay I did; I know I felt 
ferocious.’ 

Nevertheless, the contumacious 
Violet’s enormitieslooked less enor- 
mous when viewed in the glow 
thrown on them by that tender 
kindness of heart, and loving, half- 
humorous tolerance, which were 
Laura’s most marked character- 
istics. They fell like sunshine on 
all around her, and, like sunshine, 
softened and beautified every one 
and everything within their reach. 

‘I wish you would come over 
and see Violet,’ said Claude finally. 
‘I should like you to be her friend, 
Laura ; she could not have a better 
one. You might just as well ride 
over with me some day.’ 

Laura felt, but did not say, 
‘Violet might as reasonably object 
to that as you do to her riding 
with Colonel Wilmot.’ 

She would not promise to ride 
with him, but said that she would 
ask Violet to come and see her. 

‘You might be able to influence 
her,’ he addedin a dejected way; ‘it 
is more than I can. She listens to 
what I say only to disregard it.’ 

But he went back feeling brighter 
for his visit, and again bent on 
conciliating Violet. 

He found her with a bad head- 
ache, and that gave him the excuse 
he needed. Illness sufficed to soften 
his worst temper; but he was not 
out of temper now ; and her suffer- 
ing enabled him to be tender and 
solicitous for her without any com- 
promise of his dignity. He over- 
whelmed her with attentions, which 
at any othertime would have pleased 
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her, but to which she did not on 
this occasion respond, still feeling 
resentful at that want of confidence 
on his part about Laura. 

She had ascertained that he had 
gone to Smedston ; and the fact 
had been commented on with some 
severity by her and her sisters. 

Even Mrs. Ellis, anxious as she 
was to be a peacemaker, could not 
but admit that, as he was so averse 
to her intimacy with Colonel Wil- 
mot, it would have been wiser not 
to have left her the whole of a very 
wet day to play billiards, or other- 
wise kill time, in that gentleman’s 
society, while he himself paid a 
visit of many hours’ duration to 
Laura Erle. 

‘What did you do with yourself 
all day, dearest?’ he asked, when 
he was sitting with her after his 
return. 

‘Played billiards with Dick,’ 
looking at him defiantly. His 
white forehead contracted a little, 
but he maintained a heroic calm. 
‘What did you do? she ques- 
tioned. 

‘I rode over to Enleigh; I 
wanted to give some orders there ; 
and then I went to Smedston to 
inquire for poor Erle.’ 

* You lunched there ? 

‘I did.’ 

‘Then you saw Laura ?’ 

*Yes; she is anxious to see 

ou.’ 

‘I thought you hated Laura 
Erle? 

‘Hated her? Why should you 
think that? He was sitting by 
the sofa on which she was lying, 
and as he asked that question he 
took her hand and began twisting 
her rings round and round. 

‘You told me you did; that she 
was odious and strong-minded.’ 

‘Did I? But even ifI did, that 
would not prevent my inquiring 
for her father.’ 

‘Do you hate her?’ 

He had a strong dislike to 
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speaking to Violet about Laura at 
all. It hurt the sort of false pride 
and perverted idea of his own dig- 
nity he had, to think that she had 
a right to know that which he felt 
disinclined to impart. To this was 
added now another cause. He 
felt a sudden shame at avowing 
a thing which he had before con- 
cealed, especially after all he had 
said to her about Colonel Wilmot; 
but as Violet asked, ‘ Do you hate 
her?’ fixing her eyes on him, he 
had to answer, ‘ No; certainly not. 
Why should I?’ 

‘Then why did you make all 
that fuss in Paris ?’ 

‘Well—oh! because just then 
I didn’t want to buy presents for 
any one but you,’ stooping and 
kissing her. That was a virtual 
falsehood, and Claude knew it; 
but he did not deem it any great 
dishonour when told to a woman, 
especially when that woman was 
his wife. 

Violet knew it was a falsehood 
too; and it destroyed any little 
shadow of respect she had for her 
husband ; and that was not much, 
it must be admitted. It is true 
she told him falsehoods herself 
without any hesitation, when it 
suited her, about every-day affairs, 
and never felt that she was wrong 
in doing so. She had not been 
brought up to think truth or sin- 
cerity feminine virtues; but as 
Claude held that women should 
be religious, though men need not 
be so, she held that men should be 
truthful and honest, although no 
like necessity was laid on women ; 
and when she found a man out in 
a falsehood she felt a sort of half- 
lazy, half-cynical contempt for him. 
She felt this for Claude now. There 
was no anger in the feeling, no dis- 
appointment in him. She had lit- 
tle orno belief in goodness, except 
perhaps in that of one or two wo- 
men, and was as coldly cynical as 
any d/asé worn-out old bachelor who 
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believes neither in God nor man, 
but only in his dinner and his cigars. 

Yet though she had always de- 
nounced what she called Claude’s 
‘ shams,’ she had a faint belief, deep 
down in her heart, that he perhaps 
respected some of them himself. 
His want of sincerity and openness 
about Laura quenched that belief, 
and any slight hesitation she had 
about continuing her intimacy with 
Colonel Wilmot vanished. 

She had given Claude an oppor- 
tunity of confiding in her, had he 
wished to do so; he had not avail- 
ed himself of it, and she would 
henceforth go her own way. That 
was her conclusion as she listened 
to his words and accepted or suf- 
fered his caress. She made no fur- 
ther allusion to Laura, and he con- 
gratulated himself on having suc- 
cessfully parried her queries. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Sprinc had come again, and the 
world had renewed its beautiful 


youth, 
‘ Through wood and stream and field and 
hill and ocean, 
A quickened life from the Earth's heart 
has burst, 
As it has ever done, with change and 
motion, y 
From the great morning of the world, 
when first 
God dawned on Chezos; in its stream 
immersed, 
The lamps of Heaven flash with a softer 
light ; 
All baser things pant with life's sacred 
thirst ; 
Diffuse themselves ; and spend in love's 
delight, 
The beauty and the joy of their renewed 
might,’ 


And those whose renewal was not 
to be here, but in that other land 
where 

‘ There's no night following their daylight 

ours, 

No fading time for amaranthine flowers,’ 
had been touched by the sickle of 
the Great Reaper, and had gone 
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from strength to strength, every one 
of them in Zion appearing before 
God. 

Those whose paths still lay among 
‘these lower ways’ were vigorous 
with hope and joy, sharing the life 
of the opening buds and flowers. 

Enleigh was radiant in all its 
spring loveliness, and Mrs. Elliott 
and Audrey and Digby had come 
back there to add the beauty and 
the interest of their human joys 
and sorrows. 

Digby had travelled home with 
them, and so constant was he in 
his attendance that people won- 
dered he did not attach himself 
permanently to the family by laying 
himself and his possessions at Au- 
drey’s feet. 

He would have done so had it 
not been for Mrs. Elliott, but he 
dreaded that lady in more ways 
than one. Her incessant railing 
against the married state made him 
fear at one moment that she would 
oppose her niece’s entry into it; 
at another he was apprehensive 
that Audrey, not liking to leave her, 
might propose her living with them 
at Glynton. 

Had such a proposition been 
made, he hardly knew how he could 
refuse his assent to it, but the pro- 
spect of Mrs. Elliott en permanence 
was, to say the least of it, a quali- 
fication to the felicity he might 
hope to enjoyas Audrey’s husband. 

As an occasional companion and 
guest he found her charming ; her 
caustic humour added flavour to 
the dullness and insipidity of ordi- 
nary life; but no one likes perpe- 
tual cayenne, and to be incessantly 
exposed to her keen and often cruel 
sarcasms would be a serious draw- 
back to domestic bliss. These 


were not so much definite conclu- 
sions to which he had come, as 
states of feeling which influenced 
him without his being aware of it. 

Meantime he was very happy, 
and Audrey was equallyso. They 
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had travelled far into that Arcadia 
of which she had spoken to her 
aunt, and no storms had as yet 
come to remind them that Arcadia 
had its limits. 

As he was passing through town 
Sir Digby met Harold Carew. A 
very few minutes’ conversation suf- 
ficed to show the former that his 
friend would gratefully accept an 
invitation to Glynton. He gave it 
accordingly, and the two went down 
together. 

Mr. Carew’s learned researches 
had lost their charm for him. He 
was so incessantly haunted by the 
question, ‘ How am I to see her? 
that till it was answered he could 
not settle to anything. He had 
no hope that his mother would 
spontaneously invite Laura to Mel- 
bury again, and heshrank from mak- 
ing her the subject of contention; 
he doubted seriously, too, whether 
Laura would accept the invitation, 
even if given. During the Dash- 
woods’ absence he could not go to 
Enleigh, and he dreaded to en- 
counter the five Miss Ellises. The 
bare possibility that Claude’s fate 
might ever be his filled him with 
alarm. 

He had at one time seriously 
thought of taking up his abode at 
Hillingdon under the pretext of 
pursuing his archzeological studies. 
There were the Abbey and the 
Priory ‘convenient’ on which to 
hang excuses; but then that would 
not insure his seeing Laura, unless 
he could summon up courage to 
go boldly to the Rectory and call 
on her. And that was a pronounced 
measure ; he had never called on 
a lady in his life, and might she 
not resent his doing so as an im- 
pertinence? He was quite ignor- 
ant of the etiquette in such matters, 
and had no one to consult. 

This scholarly Goliath, ever 
eager to drink delight of battle— 
not with his peers, for, if the truth 
must be told, Mr. Carew was too 
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apt to think he had no peers, but 
with any one bold enough to enter 
the lists with him, whose constant 
cry was, ‘Give me a man that we 
may fight together’—was strangely 
timid where Laura, who had cer- 
tainly never shown any hesitation 
in ‘coming on,’ was concerned. 
He felt that he should never have 
the courage to go to the Rectory 
door and ask to see her, though 
the wish to do so, to hear her voice, 
to watch her ever-changing face, 
was a constant torment to him. 

It was while he was in this state 
of uncertainty that kind Providence 
brought across his path Sir Digby 
Forester. That meeting simplified 
matters greatly. Once at Glynton, 
some opportunity of seeing Laura 
would present itself. 

The young lady’s name was not 
mentioned by either gentleman. 
She might as well not have existed, 
so far as any communication re- 
specting her between them was con- 
cerned ; but the day after his arrival 
the host proposed to Harold that 
they should drive over to Enleigh 
together. 

Nothing could have suited the 
guest better; and after a toilet 
more than usually elaborate he 
started with his friend. 

Mrs. Elliott had a cold; and 
Digby, who never failed in delicate 
attention to her, went up to pay 
her a visit in her own sitting-room, 
while Audrey entertained Harold 
in the drawing-room. 

‘ Have you seen your friend, Miss 
Erle, since your return ?’ he asked. 

Yes ; Audrey saw her every day. 

‘I thought, perhaps, I might have 
found her here,’ he said, in a tone 
in which regret at not finding her 
was very evident. 

‘So you might, had you been a 
few minutes earlier; she is only 
just gone.’ 

‘How very unlucky! I had hoped 
to have seen her.’ 

‘You may do so still. She is at 
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home, I know,’ returned Audrey, 
amusedat the zaiveté which revealed 
so simply the object of his visit. 

‘But she is not coming here 
again ?” 

‘Not to-day; but you can call 
at the Rectory.’ 

* I could hardly do that, could I?’ 

‘Why not ? 

‘She might think it a liberty— 
might not like it, perhaps.’ 

‘I can conceive no reason why 
she should not. There is nothing 
unusual in a gentleman calling on 
a lady.’ 

‘ But could I go and ask for Miss 
Erle?’ 

*Ye-es; I think so; at all events, 
you can ask for Mrs. Erle. Mr. 
Erle has been ill, and, naturally, 
you and Lady Emily are anxious to 
know how he is,’ with great gravity. 

‘Of course, of course; I never 
thought of that. Naturally, I wish 
to know how Mr. Erle is ;’ decided- 
ly. ‘ Naturally, my mother wishes to 
know ; this was a little less de- 
cided. ‘I will goat once. I had 
better, had I not, or she may be 
out ?’ standing up, and offering his 
hand. 

Audrey certainly thoughthe ought 
to go at once; but while he was 
taking leave of her in all haste, the 
door opened, and Laura herself 
came into the room. On seeing 
him she drew back, almost un- 
consciously, colouring deeply. His 
look of delight was unmistakable ; 
he went forward to meet her, ex- 
tending his hand, with a smile 
which revealed him to Audrey in 
quite a new light. 

‘Miss Erle! I was so hoping 
to see you! I was just coming to 
callonyou. Miss Dashwood thought 
I might venture.’ 

The revelation in his face de- 
prived Laura ofthe power ofspeech. 
No words were needed for the in- 
terpretation of that look. 

Audrey was too tactful to stay 
in the room, though, in fact, her 
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presence did not embarrass Harold 
at all. He had neither eyes nor 
ears for any one but Laura. 

‘Will you excuse me a moment ?” 
she said. ‘I just want to speak to 
aunt Eleanor.’ 

‘Don’t go, Audrey,’ exclaimed 
Laura. 

But Audrey was gone; and he 
continued eagerly : 

‘I have been so anxious to see 
you for a long time; in fact, ever 
since you left Melbury; but I did 
not know how to manage it. I 
missed you when you went away 
more than I ever missed any one 
in my life.’ 

Laura was not equal to the oc- 
casion. She did not know what to 
say, and could only look down, 
colouring painfully. 

‘Will you let me say something 
to you?’ he went on, in a simple 
earnest way, which had the effect 
of bringing tears into her eyes. 
‘ The day you left MelburyI wanted 
to go with you part of the way, you 
recollect? She assented. ‘ But 
you did not seem to wish it; and 
I would not have annoyed you for 
the world; still, I was very sorry, 
for I wanted to ask you a question. 
I should like to have you always 
with me; I am always thinking of 
you. I hope I have not said any- 
thing to vex you?’ as two tears fell 
from her eyes. 

What answer could she give to 
this simple earnest appeal ? 

‘Not to vex me, Mr. Carew; 
but I am so sorry, so grieved.’ 

‘Grieved? Why? 

‘I hope I have never done any- 
thing to mislead you, for—I have 
not the feeling towards you you 
wish me to have. I was afraid 
how it was; and that was why I 
asked you not to come with me 
that day. I wanted you to know ; 
yet I was so sorry to see you were 
hurt,’ in a voice of genuine pain. 

Both were standing just where 
they had first shaken hands with 
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each other. He was silent for a 
few minutes after her last words, as 
if trying to command himself ; then 
he said : 

‘Don’t distress yourself; you 
never did anything to mislead me ; 
but I was so happy in your society 
that perhaps I did not think enough 
about your—your sentiments to- 
wards me. I liked you so much 
that I fancied you must like me 
too. I don’t know how it is that 
I can speak to you quite freely 
about everything—more freely even 
than to my mother. I suppose it is 
because I like you so much. And 
I am going to ask you a question 
now which I hope you won't think 
intrusive or impertinent? looking 
at her interrogatively. 

She said, ‘Certainly not,’ in a 
low voice. 

‘Were you at all influenced in 
the answer you have just given me 
by what you may suppose to be my 
mother’s wishes in the matter, or 
was it dictated entirely by your own 
feelings towards me ?” 

This was an embarrassing ques- 
tion, and her face showed that she 
found it so. While she hesitated 
for a suitable reply he waited pa- 
tiently, as one who did not doubt 
that, whatever that reply was, it 
would be frank and straightforward. 

After a pause, she looked at him. 

‘I will answer you as honestly 
as I can,’ she said: ‘I was in- 
fluenced by both the feelings you 
speak of. I do not think I feel 
towards you as a woman should 
feel towards the man she marries.’ 
During that pause her mind had 
gone back to the wild delirium of 
joy into which Claude’s proposal 
had thrown her. ‘I also know that 
it would be a great grief to your 
mother if I became your wife ; and 
I would never enter a family into 
which I should not be welcomed.’ 

‘I thought—I hoped there was 
something of that,’ he said, looking 
much relieved. ‘And now you 
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must let me try to overcome your 
scruples. With respect to the first, 
I shall be quite content with your 
liking, just as it is; or I will wait 
as long as you please, if you can 
only say that some day you will 
like me better. Is there any reason 
why you should not? any reason 
of which you may not wish to tell 
me, though it exists ? 

She felt that that was hardly a 
fair question; yet it was put so 
gently, and with an air of such 
simple and perfect confidence in 
her, that she could not resent it. 

He stood looking at her, expect- 
ing an answer; but, as she hesi- 
tated, he went on: 

‘If there is any such reason, I 
must, of course, respect it, even if 
you do not think it right to tell me 
its nature ; but if my mother’s sup- 
posed objections have chiefly in- 
fluenced you—if they have kept 
you or tended to keep you from 
letting yourself like me, then I will 
ask you to reconsider what you 
have said. I hope you will do so.’ 

Miss Erle could not help think- 
ing that if Mr. Carew knew little 
about woman in general he had, 
at least, studied her character to 
some purpose. 

‘Even at the risk of seeming 
over persistent I must ask you to 
tell me if I am not right in saying 
that my mother’s objections have 
chiefly weighed with you?’ he con- 
cluded. 

‘ They weighed with me, certain- 
ly, but so did the other reason,’ 
she answered, much embarrassed. 

‘But, Laura, if I am content. 
You don’t dislike me, do you?’ 
smiling a little and trying to take 
her hand. 

*No-o, I don’t, and—and—you 
have been very kindto me, but— Mr. 
Carew, you must not take my hand, 
because, don’t you see that in your 
case no marriage could be a happy 
one for either you or your wife that 
did not really please your mother” 
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and she resolutely withdrew her 
hand. 

‘No, I don’t see that at all. Will 
you sit down and just let me saya 
few words to you on the subject?” 

She knew he would not convince 
her, for she would not be convinc- 
ed, and saw no good in prolonging 
the interview ; but a recollection of 
how over hasty she had been with 
Claude made her hesitate. She 
would not run the risk of need- 
lessly paining him by refusing to 
listen to all he wished to say, so 
she sat down and he stood beside 
her, his hand resting on the back 
of her chair. 

He urged with much force, what 
she had herself admitted, that he 
was not bound to marry merely to 
please his mother; and further, that 
as the latter had never spoken to 
her on the subject she was, at best, 
but assuming the existence of the 
objections to which she attached so 
much importance. Admitting, how- 
ever, that they did exist, Lady 
Emily would get over them. 

‘She might ; she would tolerate 
me, and I—I decline to be tolerat- 
ed,’ replied Laura. 

‘She would do more than tole- 
rate you; she is very, very fond of 
you ; how could she be otherwise? 
Her objections are fanciful, they 
have no real foundation.’ 

Laura observed that he never 
denied their existence. 

‘They have the strongest of all 
foundations, Mr. Carew ; they are 
founded on feeling and sentiment, 
so you can’t grapple with them.’ 

* But what feeling? What senti- 
ment ?’ he asked, as if anxious for 
her help to enable him to under- 
stand such an incomprehensible 
state of mind on his mother’s part. 

‘She considers it a very inferior 
and poor match for you ; one al- 
together out of your own—not 
rank, perhaps—’ 

‘Rank! certainly not. Such an - 
idea is absurd.’ 
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‘ Not so absurd as you imagine ; 
however, I won’t say “rank,” but 
“circle.” It would be marrying out 
of your circle. I am not a fine 
lady, you know, Mr. Carew; only 
one of the working bees of the 
world.’ 

‘I know nothing about fine la- 
dies, he answered; ‘but I do 
know this, that you are the only 
lady I ever saw whom I wished 
to have always with me. I al- 
ways want to tell you everything, 
and I should like to give you all I 
have. You once spoke to me about 
Miss Bingley, and told me I should 
try to discover her good qualities, 
but I never wanted any one to tell 
me to find out yours, or to remind 
me that I should go and talk to 
you. I do not think it right that 
when I have these feelings towards 
you any objections of my mother’s 
about your being a fine lady or not 
should weigh with me, or that 
you should let them weigh with 

ou.’ 

‘But they do weigh with me very 
seriously. Remember, you are all 
she has in the world. Her devotion 
to you is the most beautiful and 
touching thing I ever saw.’ 

‘Then it should teach her to ac- 
cept you, Laura,’ in a softened 
voice, ‘for you are essential to my 
happiness. Having known you, 
how can she expect me to marry 
Miss Bingley?’ rather indignantly. 
‘She conceived that preposterous 
idea before she saw you, and she 
would love you dearly, I feel con- 
vinced, not only for yourself, but 
for my sake. You, who do so much 
justice to her affection for me, 
should see that. But even if she 
did not, that would not alter my 
love for you.” 

‘Mr. Carew, I have listened to 
you; now listen to me. Lady 
Emily’s objections are deeper and 
stronger than you think. Even if 
I could so far conquer myself as to 
enter a family on sufferance, be- 
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lieve me you would, after a very 
short time, find what a drawback to 
your happiness your mother’s want 
of cordiality would be. You could 
not leave her to live alone ; at least 
you would not, I am sure; and if 
you did, I, for one, could not be 
happy as your wife. Howcould I 
be happy when I thought my hap- 
piness was bought at another's ex- 
pense —especially at the expense 
of one so absorbed in her love for 
you? You owe her something for 
her lifelong devotion to you. It is 
not as if she had other children.’ 

He walked to the window and 
back. 

‘One would certainly think I was 
proposing to commit a crime and 
not to secure for myself the great- 
est help and blessing Heaven can 
bestow on a man,’ he said rather 
angrily then; ‘if my mother’s love 
can only lead her to deprive me of 
you for the most senseless and stu- 
pid of human prejudices, it seems 
to me at this moment a doubtful 
good. But you altogether overrate 
her opposition, and exaggerate her 
feeling in this matter. She might 
prefer my marrying some senseless 
fine lady, which seems to be your 
term for the incarnation of imbe- 
cility you and she kindly offer me 
in Miss Bingley; but she would 
congratulate herself in six weeks 
that she had escaped perpetual as- 
sociation with such dullness, and 
she would adore you.’ 

Miss Erle listened in discreet 
silence while her lover thus deliver- 
ed himself, walking up and down 
before her like an angry animal. 
Seeing that she did not reply he 
went on: ‘It would need but a 
very slight sacrifice of pride on 
your part to win her altogether. 
In fact, I am sure she would wel- 
come you with open arms once she 
knew I was actually engaged to 
you; and if, as you permit me to 
understand, her fancied objections 
are your chief reason for denying 
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my request, I cannot but think you 
exceedingly wrong, and acting with 
altogether less than your usual 
good sense and generous feeling.’ 

This scolding Miss Erle also 
bore in silence though with a burn- 
ing face, and as she did not seem 
disposed to answer, the gentleman 
went on —‘ You are not willing, 
then, to make this small sacrifice of 
your pride for my sake ?” 

*No, Mr. Carew, I am not will- 
ing,’ in a low voice; ‘and that 
ought to convince you that I should 
be wronging you deeply by marry- 
ing you. I may be proud and 
wrong, as you say; but there is one 
wrong I will never commit, and that 
is, to become the wife of any man 
unless I feel more strongly for him 
than I do for you, much as I re- 
spect and like you.’ 

‘I have told you that I am con- 
tent with what you say you can give 
—respect and liking.’ 

‘But I am not content; do not 
urge me any more. It cannot be, 
indeed.’ 

‘I think you are wrong in every 
way ; sacrificing to a scruple, if not 
to something worse, the happiness 
and welfare of three people; for 
you will, I feel sure, regret yourself 
one day what you are now doing. 
However, I have no right to urge 
you farther. I have said all I can 
say. You have used your undoubt- 
ed privilege; but you have, in my 
opinion, used it as badly as it was 
possible to do.’ With which very 
trank expression of his sentiments 
Mr. Carew walked to the window 
and stood looking out while the 
object of his ire sat still, her face 
burning to such a degree that she 
felt as if her eyes must take fire 
too, unless she succeeded in stop- 
ping the expected conflagration by 
a flood of tears. 

The remedy, however, was too 
humiliating ; to have let her irate 
lover see her so moved would have 
been a tribute to his vituperative 
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eloquence which she was by no 
means disposed to afford him, even 
had she not been oppressed also 
at the moment by a very unseemly 
desire to laugh. In mobile natures, 
tears and smiles are never far apart. 
Laura’s were apt to mingle like 
April sunshine and showers; but 
to have treated Mr. Carew to even 
an April shower now would have 
been adding insult to injury. Had 
he seen the least sign of one he 
would afterwards have tormented 
himself with regrets for the severity 
of his speech; so, to save him these 
regrets, she commanded herself and 
sat still, ‘feeling like a fool,’ as her 
brother John would have expressed 
himself. 

Gentlemen who have been in 
Mr. Carew’s position can best tell 
how he felt ; not so ‘like a fool’ as 
the lady, however, for he had the 
satisfaction of thinking himself 
deeply ill-used, which is always con- 
solatory. Had Laura been pos- 
sessed of that magic ring whereby 
she could have rendered herself in- 
visible, how thankfully would she 
have escaped without opening the 
door, or otherwise attracting his 
attention! As she did not possess 
the ring and must pass close to him 
to reach the door, she did not 
know what to do. It seemed too 
entirely ungracious to leave him 
without one word of regret for the 
disappointment she had caused. 

Fortunately, Audrey’s opportune 
return got her out of her difficulty. 
That young lady, walking on the 
lawn with Digby, saw Harold in so- 
litary gloom by the window, and 
divining that had things gone well 
he would not have been alone, 
went to the rescue. 

One glance at Laura’s burning 
face and reproachful eyes explain- 
ed all. Under cover of her pre- 
sence the latter hoped to effect a 
retreat, but as she reached the 
door Harold turned suddenly, 
‘Are you going, Miss Erle? Good 
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bye,’ holding out his hand. ‘The 
decision you have come to grieves 
me more than I can say ; however, 
I have no right to assume that your 
motive does not seem a good one 
in your own eyes.’ 

‘I am very, very sorry,’ was all 
she could reply; but if looks could 
express sympathy and regret, hers 
were eloquent. 

‘I cannot think your life would 
have been less bright had you con- 
sented to add a little brightness to 
mine,’ he said, and then she went 
away. 

Later in the afternoon Audrey 
went down to the Rectory. 

‘Laura, Harold Carew told me 
I was to be sure and apologise for 
his not having come here to in- 
quire for yourtather, but hethought, 
under the circumstances, you would 
prefer his not coming.’ 

‘He inquired enough for my 
father’s daughter to do for the 
whole family.’ 

‘And why did your father’s 
daughter give him such an answer? 
I think you are much to blame.’ 

* Now, Audrey, I won't be scold- 
ed any more. 1 have had enough 
for one day.’ 

‘Who scolded you? Harold?’ 

‘He was as charmingly frank as 
if I had been his wife ; but, “ first 
catch your hare,” is a good recipe 
for other things besides hare soup? 

‘I agree with him that you are 
mistaken.’ 

‘Naturally; women always do 
agree with men in these cases ; but 
I remember what his mother did 
for my scapegrace brother, and am 
not going to make her such an ill 
return as to become her darling 
Harold’s wife. 1 cannot be ignor- 
ant of the fact, my dear Audrey, 
for it has been so often impressed 
on me, that I am a charming girl, 
quite delightful, indeed, but alto- 
gether undesirable as a connection 
by marriage. An overpowering lik- 
ing for any one might have borne 
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me over into the sea of matrimony, 
but I cannot stand being patron- 
ised in cold blood.’ 

‘Lady Emily would not have 
patronised you.’ 

‘No; she is the dearest old wo- 
man in the world. She would not 
have patronised me, and she is so 
fond of me that she wished to have 
me always near her; and as I was 
not good enough for her dear Ha- 
rold, she did her best to marry me 
to Mr. Saffery of Snail Farm, a 
lunatic at large, who believes that 
Hector is buried on the top of Mel- 
bury Hill.’ 

‘Well, in return, she wished to 
marry him to Frances Bingley, who 
always reminds me of a well-groom- 
ed horse, and you aided and abetted 
her. That disgusted him more 
than anything else. He told me, 
indignantly, that he did not want 
to marry for the sake of being mar- 
ried, but for the sake of having you 
for a wife.’ 

‘To scold, as he did to-day. As 
if I could be scolded into marrying 
him ! 

‘You must forgive him, dear ! 
Think of his disappointment! If 
I did not blame you as muchas he 
does I would tell you some of the 
pretty things he said about you.’ 

‘I don’t want to hear them.’ 

‘Don’t you? Then as nothing is 
so bad for you as too much of 
your own way I will tell you one 
thing he said, because I do so en- 
tirely agree with it.’ 

‘What was it? Something dis- 
paraging, I have no doubt.’ 

‘He said your over-tenacious 
pride was the one defect in your 
character.’ 

‘Because my pride happens to 
interfere with his wishes. My pride 
was right in his eyes and wrong in 
his mother’s, when it made me re- 
fuse Mr. Saffery’s obliging offer. 
No, Audrey ; because Harold Ca- 
rew chooses to say he will take me 
on any terms I can offer, am I not 
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to think of my own feelings at all? 
I am not content to take him on 
any terms; and whatever he may 
say, I am not wrong in refusing 
him, when I don’t feel towards him 
as I think a girl should feel towards 
the man she marries. 
‘Would you have me rush into 
a marriage as Claude did with Vio- 
let ?’ she added, colouring suddenly 
a bright carmine. 
Then Audrey saw that even after 

a wound is healed to all appear- 
ance, there may occasionally be 
sharp stings of pain known only to 
the sufferer and to Him from whom 
no secrets are hid. 

‘I have no wealth of grief; no sobs, no 

tears, 

Not any sighs, no words, no overflow 

Nor storms of passion ; no reliefs, yet, oh, 

I have a leaden grief, and with it fears 

Lest they who think there’s naught where 

naught appears 


May say I never loved him! Ah, not so!’ 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


CLAUDE and Violet were a good 
deal at Enleigh during the ensuing 
summer and autumn. Colonel Wil- 
mot was abroad, and his absence 
accounted partly for the increased 
harmony oftheirdomestic relations. 
They certainly got on better to- 
gether, as all their friends confess- 
ed. This improvement was due, 
too, in a great degree to Laura 
Erle’s influence, which always*had 
a softening effect on Claude. 

Unconsciously almost, both had 
fallen into many of the old fami- 
liar ways. Claude was again much 
at the Rectory, again brought 
her books and music, again con- 
sulted her, and not unfrequently 
followed her advice, a compliment 
we do not often pay our dearest 
friends. Indeed, one of the tests 


of real friendship may be said to 
be a willingness to offer good ad- 
vice with the firm conviction that 
it will not be taken. 
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But Claude took Laura’s; nor 
did he now, that there was no 
longer any possibility of her be- 
coming his wife, show any of that 
jealousy of her powers and devel- 
opment which had characterised 
his former intercourse with her. 
He never attempted to repress her 
or to make her feel that her abili- 
ties were something to be ashamed 
of. 

Why do men appreciate and ad- 
mire in other women qualities and 
gifts which they not only dislike 
but will not tolerate (if they can 
help it) in a wife? Isthe fact due 
to jealousy? They shrink from 
that word as applied to themselves. 
They would fain have women be- 
lieve that the passion finds no place 
in the serene masculine breast. 
Well, perhaps women are mistaken 
in the conclusions they sometimes 
draw. Ifthe fact is not due to 
jealousy, is it due to the essentially 
false morality instilled into both 
men and women on the subject of 
the duties, feelings, and relations 
of husbands and wives towards 
each other? Perhaps some philo- 
sopher may one day arise who will 
offer an explanation which will 
satisfy the feminine mind without 
wounding masculine susceptibility. 

To whatever cause the fact is to 
be attributed, it is certain that 
Claude no longer showed any jea- 
lousy (or whatever the feeling was) 
of Laura, and she found him in 
consequence a pleasanter compa- 
nion than he had ever been before. 
He was more agreeable as a friend 
than as a lover, less exacting, less 
touchy ; and an elevated and al- 
most romantic sentiment seemed 
to have entered into his regard for 
her of which his character as hither- 
to developed had given no earnest. 

It was love passed through the 
crucible and transmuted into a 
most poetic though not quite un- 
selfish friendship. There are men 
who once they fall under the in- 
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fluence of certain women feel that 
influence to the very end of their 
lives. They may quarrel, circum- 
stances may separate them and they 
may not meet for years; but the 
moment they do meet the influence 
re-asserts itself, and all the oppos- 
ing influences in the world will not 
really avail to counteract it. If 
such people marry, though storms 
may come, the marriage is all that 
God meant marriage to be ; if they 
do not marry, if opposing Fates 
have separated them, the influence, 
though dormant, never dies, and 
should they meet again it gives 
strong-enough proof of this. If the 
woman be of the noble, not the 
ignoble, type, the two fall naturally 
into an enduring friendship, which 
need not cause one moment's un- 
easiness to the most tender and 
devoted wife. 

Violet, though resenting in her 
heart Claude’s want of openness 
about his previous relations with 
Laura, never showed the least dis- 
like to his renewed intimacy with 
her. 

Live and let live was her rule of 
life, as it is that of so many plea- 
sure-loving natures. Why should 
not Claude talk to Laura if he 
liked, provided he granted her an 
equal liberty respecting her friends? 
That was all she asked, and she 
rejoiced in the increased tolerance 
shown by him for her ways and 
modes of thinking and acting when 
he was under Laura’s influence. 

One day as they were sitting to- 
gether under the trees, she put a 
question to Laura suddenly about 
her former relations with Claude. 

‘He has never told me himself,’ 
she said; ‘but I know he liked 
you, and once proposed to you.’ 

Laura immediately related the 
whole story. 

Violet listened in silence, and 
then said, 

‘Don’t you think he ought to 
have told me ?” 


‘Certainly; I thought he had.’ 

‘Never; and I’m sure now he 
did not care for me in the least.’ 

‘Yes, he did. He cared for you 
in one way, for me in another. He 
always expressed the greatest ad 
miration for you.’ 

‘It is very odd I should not 
have heard about you and him. 
Had I known about it, I would 
not have married him, and you 
would have made up your quarrel, 
and we might all have been hap- 
pier,’ with a sad ring in her voice, 
as she thought of the regret Colonel 
Wilmot had once expressed at the 
tardiness of his good fortune. 

‘Never, Violet,’ said Laura em- 
phatically. ‘We are guod friends. 
We should never have been more. 
He would not have cared for me 
as a wife: I see that now.’ 

‘Didn't you hate me when I 
wrote to tell you we were engaged ?” 

‘No, not you; I was very angry 
with him, but all that is over now.’ 

Violet said nothing, but sat look- 
ing out before her. They were sit- 
ting under the trees on the lawn at 
Enleigh—the garden, a blaze of 
gorgeous colour, spread out before 
them. 

‘Was it because of Claude you 
refused Harold Carew ?’ asked Vio- 
let at last. 

‘No; my refusal had nothing to 
do with Claude whatever.’ 

‘And do you never wish now 
you were Claude’s wife ? 

‘Never, dear Violet; any more 
than I should wish to pick your 
pocket.’ 

Violet had asked the question 
looking straight out before her: after 
a pause she said, turning her blue 
eyes on her companion, 

‘You are such a queer girl, 
Laura! I don’t know what to make 
of you at times. We ought to hate 
each other, oughtn’t we? or is it 
only in books people do that ?” 

‘I don’t see why we should hate 
each other,’ answered Laura. 
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‘We don’t, that is quite certain ; 
at least I know I don’t hate you, 
and if you hate me you take pains 
to hide it. It was Dick who first 
told me about you and Claude. I 
wish Claude had told me himself: 
I should then have thought he had 
got to like me a little,’ a quiver in 
her voice. 

Laura uttered some vague assur- 
ances that want of affection had 
nothing to do with his reticence, 
but she did not find it very easy to 
make excuses for him, and little 
more was said on the subject be- 
tween them, only that Violet asked 
Laura not to tell Claude they had 
spoken of it. 

In many ways Laura was a bet- 
terfriend to Claude and Violet than 
Audrey. From natural tempera- 
ment she was more tolerant and 
sympathetic, and took larger views. 
Violet’s low moral tone repelled 
the latter; her contempt for reli- 
gious conventionalities shocked 
her; whereas Laura was never 
shocked, and because she was not, 
Violet never tried to horrify her as 
she did Claude and Audrey. The 
two, essentially different as they 
were, liked each other, sympathised 
with each other, and to a certain 
extent understood each other, or 
rather agreed that there were ele- 
ments in each which the other did 
not and could not understand ; and 
had it not been for Laura, Violet 
would have found Enleigh unen- 
durably dull. It was on the whole 
the happiest time Claude and Vio- 
let had passed together since their 
marriage, though the latter would 
sometimes tell Laura that life with 
only one man in her train was un- 
endurable ; and that the woman 
who could be content with the fade 
attention of her husband only was 
no better than a country - bred 
miss. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


Laura was staying in London 
with Audrey and Mrs. Elliott. The 
latter lady’s invitations to her were 
cordial enough now that Claude 
had a wife. There were not want- 
ing people who said that she would 
not have been sorry had Laura’s 
attractions succeeded in outweigh- 
ing Audrey’s in Sir Digby Forester’s 
eyes. 

Seeing that Laura was not dis- 
posed to become Mrs. Carew, she 
was not disinclined to facilitate her 
elevation into Lady Forester. 

She had latterly shown herself 
very jealous of the baronet’s con- 
stant attendance on her niece. She 
was one of those women on whom 
the drawbacks of married life make 
more impression than its advan- 
tages. She was always inveighing 
against matrimony, and warning 
young people more or less openly 
against it; girls especially, unless 
indeed they happened to be poor, 
when she would say with charming 
frankness, ‘ Marry by all means, my 
dear; it is a degree better than 
starvation.’ 

Intercourse with her was a per- 
petual series of surprises, as Digby 
Forester now found. Having re- 
ceived him gladly for more than 
two years, she now turned sudden- 
ly round and showed unmistak- 
able signs of ‘vice’ whenever he 
appeared. ‘This was owing to the 
fact that his manner lately to Au- 
drey had left no doubt what his 
wishes were, and Mrs. Elliott's na- 
tural distaste to the marriage of 
young people was in this instance 
increased by the knowledge that 
her niece’s entrance into the holy 
estate would leave her solitary ; and 
though she did not always do all 
she might have done to secure the 
girl’s happiness while with her, yet 
she did not know how she could 
live without her. 

She was a small, dark-eyed wo- 
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man, with just enough embonpoint 
to avert the imputation of thin- 
ness, and exceedingly graceful ; her 
brown hair, not the least tinged with 
gray, drawn back in youthful fashion 
from a soft feminine face, which, 
though she was past middle age, 
gave the impression of youth and 
prettiness— not beauty exactly. 
This look of youth and prettiness 
was the work of nature, not art; it 
was as genuine as the lady’s still 
bright hair and pearly teeth. There 
are women who seem never to grow 
old. Mrs. Elliott’s youthfulness, 
thus prolonged, was not the effect 
of a passionless unfeeling disposi- 
tion. She was possessed of strong 
affections, though those affections 
were, as in Audrey’s case, deeply 
tinged with selfishness and worldli- 
ness. She would prevent her mar- 
rying if she could, but if she could 
not, if human nature refused to be 
expelled, then she would force her 
to do better than marry Digby 
Forester. 

Colonel Wilmot, whose tastes 
about women were certainly catho- 
lic, had lately made no secret of 
the admiration he felt for Audrey; 
and as there was every probability 
that he would succeed to a peerage 
in due course of time, Mrs. Elliott 
considered that he had a better 
equivalent to offer any girl who be- 
came his wife than Digby Forester, 
who was only a baronet and had 
not brains, so she affirmed, to win 
any higher title for himself. Her 
utterances on the subject of rank 
were as frank and as cynical as her 
‘advice to those about to marry.’ 

‘The world is full of fools, my 
dear, and you must act according- 
ly. A man is no better for being a 
lord or a duke, but the fools think 
he is, and aslong as they rule—and 
their reign is not over yet awhile— 
you had better fool them to the top 
of their bent.’ 

In accordance with this maxim, 
she held that if Audrey was to give 


up her liberty, she had better give 
it up to an earl than to a baronet. 
Colonel Wilmot’s dissipation and 
vie orageuse awoke in her no dis- 
gust. She was as cynical in her 
disbelief in masculine goodness as 
Violet Dashwood ; and when Au- 
drey expressed herself strongly 
about the gentleman and his ways, 
her aunt told her she was a fool for 
her pains, and had better ask her 
sister-in-law to teach her something 
of the world. 

‘I would as soon marry a mur- 
derer,’ said Audrey indignantly, as 
she thought with loathing of his 
constant hankering after Violet. 
Latterly, however, it must in justice 
be said, he was less constant in his 
attendance on Violet. As his wish 
to settle down and live quietly with 
Audrey increased, he abstained 
from anything to which she might 
point as a reason for rejecting him. 

Whether she accepted or reject- 
ed him, Mrs. Elliott was anxious to 
get rid of Digby, so when they were 
in town she frequently asked Laura 
to visit them. 

Laura was glad to go, being thus 
enabled to look after her two bro- 
thers, who were emulating Colonel 
Wilmot, on a limited scale, with ad- 
mirable zeal. John was vindicating 
his sex by being a constant source 
of anxiety to his family, and his 
brother Teddy was his apt disciple. 

One evening she came home 
from a walk with the former de- 
pressed and despairing. Advice 
and remonstrance seemed alike 
unavailing to arrest his downward 
career. ‘They were to dine quietly 
with Claude and Violet; and to 
divert her thoughts Audrey pro- 
posed that they should go a little 
earlier, so as to see Violet’s little 
girl before she went to bed. As 
they were going they saw Violet, 
gay, careless, lovely as ever, sitting 
in the park, the centre of a laugh- 
ing group of people. Her father, 
brother, and a sister were with her. 
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Not wishing to be detained they 
contrived to pass unobserved, and 
reaching Claude’s house, went up 
at once into the nursery. 

There a different scene met 
them; one which struck both 
painfully by its suggestive con- 
trast. Claude was sitting by the 
window, and at his knee, in her 
long white night-dress, knelt a 
little child about two years old, its 
hands clasped, its great eyes fixed 
on his face as it gave utterance 
to some sounds, which the initi- 
ated may have understood, but 
which to outsiders were perfectly 
unintelligible. They were the lit- 
tle thing’s prayers, which she was 
repeating with that total lack 
of comprehension which makes 
the sight of a young child saying 
words of prayer so touching and 
so suggestive. This prayer was 
her newest achievement, of which 
she was very proud. She finished 
it, despite the potent temptation 
to jump up and run to the two 
new-comers, confining her welcome 
to a smile, which broke out over 
the baby face ; then she rose, and 
clasping her small hands behind 
her, as she stood before Claude, 
volunteered something, which the 
nurse interpreted as an evening 
hymn. 

The sad stern gravity of his 
face seemed to have no terrors for 
the little thing; her eyes, large 
and gray, like his own, rested on 
him with fearlessconfidence. When 
she had done he took her on his 
knee, kissing her and seeming to 
understand perfectly well her baby 
talk. In a few minutes he carried 
her over, and placed her in her 
little cot; and after playing with 
her for a second or two, turned to 
go down with his two guests. 

They were sorry they had come 
in. He never liked people to 
know of those visits he paid to 
the nursery, seeming to be ashamed 
of the love he could not help feel- 
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ing for this little child, though that 
love brought out all the softest and 
best part of his nature. When he 
had gone first to the nursery, he 
did it hesitatingly, as if he felt he 
had no business there ; but by de- 
grees his dread of the nurse’s dis- 
approval or ridicule wore off, and 
he went up every evening when 
he was at home. Sometimes he 
would carry the child off to his 
dressing-room, and play with it, 
and amuse it with unwearied gen- 
tleness, so that ‘Pappa’ became 
the object of the little creature’s 
passionate devotion; but he al- 
ways looked annoyed if he was 
found in the nursery. 

The annoyance was partly due 
to the consciousness that he went 
so much there because Violet 
went so little, and he was un- 
able either to compel or persuade 
her to go oftener. His own earli- 
est recollections centred round his 
mother, and he could not bear 
the idea that his child should ac- 
quire her first impressions from 
the nurse. Though he would have 
repudiated the imputation, he was 
really the most sentimental of 
mortals; and his sentimentality 
affected, not only his views, but 
his actions. 

As they went into the drawing- 
room Laura made some remark 
about the child. ‘Poor little 
thing” he said, with a sort of 
sigh; ‘I wonder what she will 
turn out !’ 

‘Audrey over again,’ returned 
Laura cheerfully; ‘she is very 
like her even now.’ 

He sat down, the look of stern 
gloomy sadness deepening on his 
face. Laura began to speak of 
John, who was one of those people 
who never let their friends forget 
their existence, and in thinking of 
other people’s grievances Claude 
forgot his own for a time; but 
they recurred to him, and his brow 
clouded again at the sight of 
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Violet, who came in presently with 
St. Clare Ellis and Colonel Wil- 
mot, bright and unconcerned as 
though the world contained no 
care, and she had had no husband 
waiting for her, nor a child to 
claim her attention. 

She addressed Laura in her 
usual gay affectionate manner, 
but did not say one word to 
Claude. 

He sat silent for some time, and 
then asked, in a voice ofsuppressed 
irritation, and too much in the 
tone of a superior putting a ques- 
tion to an inferior about some neg- 
lected duty—‘ Have you been up 
to see the child, Violet ? 

She always detected the tone, 
and always resented it; he could 
not have done a more foolish 
thing than assume it ; it hardened 
her and made her reckless, but 
never cowed her, as he hoped in 
some vague way it would. 

‘I have only just come in, as 
you see,’ she answered, in a voice 
of careless indifference. 

* You had better go and see her 
at once, or she will be asleep,’ 
with studied calmness. 

‘Have you seen her?’ 

* Yes." 

‘Then that is enough. Hus- 
band and wife are one, you say. 
You bid her good-night for me, I 
daresay.’ 

‘I did not; I concluded you 
would be in in time to go and see 
her.’ 

‘No; I haven’t seen her all 
day; she is all right, I conclude, 
or I should have heard of it from 
some of you.’ 

‘It is a matter of small concern 
to you, evidently,’ with an angry 
gleam in his eyes. 

* My maternal duties don’t weigh 
me down, I admit,’ she returned, 
in a tone which was aggravating, 
to put it mildly. Married people 
who obtrude their affection for 
each other on outsiders are disgust- 
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ing ; that word is not too strong 
to stigmatise their utter violation 
of good taste; but there really 
ought to be a lawto prohibit them 
from doing their quarrelling in 
public. They bring the institution 
of marriage into disrepute, scaring 
therefrom well-disposed young men 
and maidens, who might otherwise 
have been induced to enter there- 
in. 

Laura, who had not seen Mr. 
and Mrs. Claude Dashwood in 
the privacy of their domestic circle 
for many months, was shocked 
and surprised, not knowing which 
to blame most, Claude for wilfully 
aggravating his wife, or Violet for 
ostentatiously proclaiming her neg- 
lect of her most sacred duty. 

When they got up-stairs Audrey 
inveighed in the strongest terms 
against Violet for her heartless- 
ness. 

*You see now what she is, Laura. 
Even you won't stand up for her 
again after that specimen of her- 
self.’ 

Laura could not find much to 
say for Violet; but the thought 
did pass through her mind—‘ No 
one ever sins alone.’ 

Women are often accused of 
being hard on each other. The 
accusation is made by men, and 
is not more just than many others 
coming from the same quarter, if 
it be meant as a general one. As 
has been well and truly said by 
a lady of distinguished ability, ‘no 
woman engaged in an_ honest 
struggle with the world has ever 
yet lacked the help and counten- 
ance of other women; still there 
are cases in which women are hard 
on each other, but it will almost 
always be found that their severity 
is caused by the sympathy they 
feel for the sufferings of men, when 
those sufferings are caused by the 
incapacity or folly of the women 
belonging to them. 

Audrey Dashwood was certainly 
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hard on Violet. Not only had she 
no natural sympathy with her, but 
loving her brother devotedly, and 
seeing him unhappy, she held his 
wife responsible for that unhappi- 
ness, and condemned her accord- 
ingly; and instead of softening 
Claude towards her, she embittered 
him, quite unconsciously, but very 
certainly, by constantly dwelling 
on her faults. 

Not only was this bad in it- 
self, but it added another to the 
many sources of discord prevailing 
between the husband and wife, for 
Violet, seeing that Audrey dis- 
liked her, would do nothing to 
conciliate her; and Claude, who 
deeply loved his sister, made this 
a constant source of reproach to 
Violet. 

During that summer and autumn 
at Enleigh, things had gone more 
smoothly between them ; and Mrs. 
Ellis, Laura, and Audrey had been 
sanguine in their anticipations that 
henceforth all would be well; but 
Violet’s disregard of her duties 
as a mother opened all the old 
wounds. 

She had one little girl, and 
Claude had secretly hoped much 
from the salutary effects of ma- 
ternal love : but Violet had no love 
for children at all; the baby was 
of no interest whatever to her: she 
left it and all concerning it to her 
mother, and seemed, not unfre- 
quently, to forget its existence ; 
reserving, as Claude indignantly 
observed, all her cares and ca- 
resses for her dog. 

Still he hoped that as the child 
grew older and became more in- 
teresting she would bestow in- 
creased affection on it. He was 
full of sentimental ideas about the 
feelings of mothers, mothers of 
first-born babies especially ; but 
Violet not being sentimental, and 
having no preconceived notions 
about young mothers and _first- 
born ‘ babes,’ looked on the whole 
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thing as a bore; saying that, as 
she had been at the trouble of 
bringing the child into the world, 
she had done her part, and some 
one else might do the rest. 

Yet had she been left alone she 
would, in her own way, have been 
fond enough of the ‘little thing,’ 
as she called it, and the child was 
almost as fond of her as of Claude. 
Its baby face would light up with 
pleasure at the sight of her, and 
then Violet would smile and look 
pretty, and kiss it; but she could 
not understand its talk, and would 
appeal to Claude or the nurse for 
an explanation. She took no in- 
terest in its infantine ways, wearied 
of it after a few minutes, and sent 
it away. 

All this Claude and Audrey took 
grievously to heart ; and the child, 
which Mrs. Ellis had hoped would 
be a bond of union between them, 
was really a cause of further dis- 
cord. Laura, whohad notseen much 
of them for some time past, was 
grieved at the little harmony sub- 
sisting between them. Violet was 
more reckless than ever, and 
Ciaude’s gloom and moroseness 
alternated with fits of fierce anger, 
when his wayward wife would ab- 
solutely refuse to be guided by 
him on some disputed point. The 
heart knoweth its own bitterness. 
There are wounds which will not 
bear probing by even the tenderest 
and most loving hand. Violet had 
her grievance, one known only to 
herself. The poison-drop which 
lay at the root of her life was the 
conviction that Claude ‘did not 
care for her really.’ 

Save the few words she had 
once said to Laura on the subject, 
she had never spoken to any one 
of this conviction, but it was con- 
stantly present to her mind, some- 
times actively, sometimes dormant, 
but always hardening her, making 
her callous and reckless. It never 
occurred to her that perhaps this in- 
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difference was mutual, that she did 
not ‘care for’ Claude. She was as 
little disposed to look to her own 
duties as she had once accused 
him of being ; but the truth was 
that, in her own way, she did ‘care 
for’ Claude very much. There was 
nothing of romantic passion in her 
liking—she would have scoffed at 
the suggestion of any such senti- 
ment (the romance of her life, 
the little there was of it, had been 
unconsciously and very innocently 
dedicated to Colonel Wilmot)—but 
when she made up her mind to 
marry Claude she had the germs 
of liking and admiration sufficiently 
developed to allow of their being 
cultivated up to the highest point, 
had he been only moderately ju- 
dicious, and not bored her by long 
lectures and perpetual gloom. 
Some women would have wither- 
ed up under it all; she did not, 
having too much vitality ; but she 
turned by a natural law to seek 
companionship among more genial 
spirits ; always ready, however, to 
return to Claude at a moment's 
notice, till she made that discovery 
about Laura. Up to that time she 
had never doubted his affection for 
herself, and her waywardness and 
defiance had been as often as not 
only the pretty despotism of one 
strong in the belief that she is too 
well known and loved to be mis- 
understood. But Claude could not 
see this; he himself filled up his 
own mental vision so completely 
that there was not much room left 
for any one else to be seen: yet 
in a certain way he did ‘care for’ 
Violet, and he had resolved to 
make her a good husband just as 
she had meant to make him a good 
wife. But his task was harder than 
hers, and he overrated his strength. 
Violet did not come up to half his 
requirements, or nearly satisfy the 
restless cravings of his heart ; and 
as his passionate anger against 
Laura subsided and he realised the 
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gulf that separated them, 2 feeling 
that he had been ‘caught’ by Vio- 
let grew up in his mind, embitter- 
ing him against her at times, and 
blinding him to her many natural 
good qualities. Nothing but the 
inexpressible charm of her manner 
and her beauty, which dominated 
him against his will, kept this bit- 
terness from growing into positive 
dislike. But as the conviction grew 
on Violet that he had always been 
indifferent to her—had married her 
in a fit of anger against the girl to 
whom the best part of his life was 
given—she ceased to exercise, con- 
sciously at least, those thousand 
nameless little fascinations by 
which a woman controls, though 
she may torment, the man whose 
heart she believes to be her own. 

If he did not love her or con- 
fide in her, she would not take the 
trouble either to tease or please 
him. So they drifted apart, feel- 
ing aggrieved with one another, 
and seeking elsewhere the help 
and sympathy they should have 
found in each other. Claude was 
scarcely fully aware how he turned 
to Laura in all his cares and anx- 
ieties, and Violet— It is enough 
to say that Colonel Wilmot was her 
friend, and that he acted with all 
the base selfishness, the cowardly 
tampering with wrong, the deli- 
berate cruelty of that most despic- 
able of animals, a fast man. Lan- 
guage has no expression strong 
enough to stigmatise the conduct 
of one who, not having had the cou- 
rage to marry the woman he loved, 
because marriage with her would 
have necessitated the abridgment 
of some of his vicious indulgences, 
could yet, when she had become 
the wife of another, hang about 
her, taking advantage of her differ- 
ences with her husband, of the 
weak moments which even the 
strongest at times experience, 
merely for the gratification of his 
vanity. 
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‘Ye aiblins might, I dinna ken, 

Still hae a stake.’ 
That is a noble hope; but if ever 
the ‘damnatory clauses’ dear to 
many excellent Christians have 
a justification, it is in the case of 
such a contemptible and _ sickly 
coward. 

But Colonel Wilmot did not want 
to compromise himself actually ; 
and after his reconciliation with his 
brother, with whom he had had a 
quarrel of many years’ standing, 
he found it expedient to reénter 
the ranks of the respectables, into 
which Faust and Mephistopheles 
are always sure to be welcomed by 
people whose virtue is lofty, while 
Margaret is left to die in the street 
or elsewhere. 

Colonel Wilmot’s brother had 
lately succeeded to a peerage, and 
the whole family was undergoing 
that process of becoming good 
which is said to result from the 
possession of five thousand a year 
and upwards. 

In order that the gallant Colonel 
should rise with his family, his bro- 
ther insisted on his ceasing to 
‘philander’ after Mrs. Claude Dash- 
wood, and entering himself into 
the bonds of wedlock. The bro- 
ther had no children; and as it 
might probably depend on his ju- 
nior to carry on the noble line of 
Wilmot, he was to reform, like Fal- 
staff; and if Audrey Dashwood 
could be induced to become the 
prospective mother of future scions 
of the race, it was felt that her aus- 
tere virtue and strict Anglicanism 
would throw a mantle of holiness 
over the whole thing, which might 
perhaps be retrospective in its ef- 
fects. She had been ‘told off’ to 
Sir Digby Forester for some time ; 
but as the baronet showed signs 
of backwardness in coming for- 
ward (owing, as has been seen, to 
his dread of Mrs. Elliott’s tongue 
and opposition), Colonel Wilmot 
felt that he had as good a right to 
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aspire to the lady’s hand as any 
other man, especially as Mrs. El- 
liott favoured his suit. He there- 
fore gradually withdrew his atten- 
tions from Violet—in public, or con- 
trived to throw into them such a 
fraternal meaning as would allow 
charitable people to believe, if 
they liked, that he had only paid 
court to her for the sake of in- 
gratiating himself with her stately 
sister-in-law. 

Violet deeply resented the trans- 
fer, delicately and skilfully as Col- 
onel Wilmot managed or tried to 
manage it. The genial kindness of 
her military friend had always been 
a welcome relief after Claude’s 
gloom, and she was highly incensed 
at his defection to the enemy’s 
camp, for an enemy she considered 
Audrey. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Many people drift apart forwant 
of a kindly word or a timely sug- 
gestion from some friend equally 
attached to both. 

Laura felt that if Violet would 
take a little more interest in her 
child, Claude would be greatly 
mollified, and on her own responsi- 
bility she resolved to say some- 
thing to her on the subject. 

A day or two after she had dined 
with her, therefore, she called at 
an hour when she knew she would 
find her alone, and gradually intro- 
duced the matter, telling her how 
they had found Claude hearing the 
little creature saying its prayers. 

‘ He looked such a giant sitting 
there with the small thing kneeling 
before him she said, laughing. 

Violet was secretly very proud 
of Claude's affection for the child, 
and she smiled with genuine plea- 
sure as she asked, 

‘But did he teach it to say its 
prayers?’ (She always spoke of 
‘it.’) ‘What is the good of that ?’ 
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Laura explained thatshe thought 
the nurse taught it. 

‘I suppose people would say I 
ought to teach it?’ she said after 
a pause. She was never hard or 
defiant to Laura. 

‘You might hear her say what 
she has learned, mightn’t you?’ 
said the latter suggestively. 

‘I don’t see the good of it. I 
never say prayers myself.’ 

‘Dont you, dear?’ 

‘ Never, unless I want something 
awfully badly; then I pray like 
anything. Didn't I just pray when 
St. Clare was ill!’ 

‘My dear Violet! exclaimed 
Laura, who could not help laugh- 
ing. 

‘I suppose you pray like clock- 
work, just as Audrey does; but I 
have no religion, Laura; never had, 
and never shali have,’ looking at 
her keenly, as if expecting a pro- 
test. 
‘Well, I think some people are 
naturally religious, and some are 
not religious in their tone of mind,’ 
returned Laura gently. 

‘And you think the people who 
are not religious a bad lot, as St. 
Clare would say ? still watching her 
face. 

‘I don’t indeed. Why should I?” 

‘Audrey does. She rushes to 
church two or three times a day, 
and “receives,” as she calls it, 
twice a week, and wears black in 
Lent, and thinks every one wicked 
who doesn’t do the same ; and she 
and Claude look on me as a sort 
of outcast sinner, because I don’t 
feel what it is not in me to feel,’ 
bitterly. 

‘I think you and Audrey both 
misunderstand each other,’ said 
Laura soothingly. 

‘I understand her well enough ; 
but I hate her, and I hate her kind 
of goodness, and I wouldn't be like 
her if I could,’ passionate tears 
springing to her eyes ; ‘and I hope 
the little thing up-stairs won’t be 
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like her either. I wish she hadn’t 
been called Audrey. I detest the 
name, only Claude would have it ; 
and mamma and all of them say it 
was shameful of him to have in- 
sisted on it when I disliked it. 
If he had cared for me, you would 
have thought he would have wanted 
to call her Violet. I can’t bear to 
see her when I think there is only 
that name to call her by. But I 
won't call her by it! I never have, 
and I never will’ This was a very 
sore subject, and Laura had not 
foreseen that Violet would touch 
on it when she spoxe of the child. 
‘You wouldn’t have much faith in 
your husband’s affection for you if 
he called your first child by a name 
you detested?’ went on Violet an- 
grily. 

Laura agreed that she would not, 
and condemned Claude as heartily 
as his wife could desire. ‘ But—’ 

‘For heaven’s sake don't say 
“but,” Laura! There is not a sin- 
gle extenuating circumstance con- 
nected with it. What a bad girl 
you are thinking me! With a sud- 
den change of tone: ‘And Iama 
bad girl very often, I do believe, 
especially in the way of plaguing 
poor Claude; but then he does 
plague me so, and he ought never 
to have married me when he didn’t 
care for me ; and it is not my fault 
that I am bad, for I do believe 
God makes some people better 
than others, and that He doesn’t 
expect so much from us poor bad 
ones. I couldn’t be like you if I 
tried, though I admire your kind 
of goodness as much as | hate Au- 
drey’s. If I could make the little 
thing like you, I would take some 
trouble about her; but I’m so 
awfully afraid she'll be like Saint 
Audrey.’ 

‘Vi, you mustn’t be so hard on 
Audrey. You don’t know what a 
kind friend she has been to me.’ 

‘That is the only good thing 
about her.’ 
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There was a long pause, during 
which both sat still, looking at the 
blue sky flecked with white clouds 
visible from the large window. At 
last Laura rose to go, when Violet 
said suddenly, 

‘Laura, 1 very often think I 
shall die soon.’ 

‘You, Vi? 

‘Yes, me. I’m always tired and 
feeling so weary, and why shouldn’t 
I die? I’m no use to any one; 
no one especially cares for me ex- 
cept mamma ; and then Claude can 
marry some one else. He would 
be an interesting widower for a 
year—yes, I think he would wait 
a year—less would hardly be de- 
cent, you know; and he would 
wear very black clothes, and look 
so handsome and pathetic and all 
that, it would be quite touching ; 
and then there would appear Mrs. 
Claude number two. I hope she 
would have a better time than I 
have had,’ tears again springing to 
her blue eyes. 

Putting her arms round her, 
Laura kissed her, laughing at her 
‘fancies,’ and telling her she would 
live to see ‘the little thing’s’ chil- 
dren. 

‘Shall we have the little thing 
down and have a look at her?’ 
asked Violet. 

This was more than Laura had 
hoped for. ‘Oh, do! she ex- 
claimed. ‘I should like to see 
her.’ 

The bell was rung, and pending 
the child’s arrival, Violet said, 
‘Laura, what a good girl you are ! 
I don’t believe you could be bad 
if you tried. I feel that you are 
good the moment I come near 
you, and you make me good in a 
certain way; but the thing that 
puzzles me is this ; it is not your 
doing that you are good any more 
than it is mine that I am bad, as 
Claude and Audrey think me.’ 

Laura repudiated the assump- 
tion that they thought her bad ; 
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and ‘the little thing’s’ arrival put 
a stop to the ‘obstinate question- 
ings’ that puzzled poor Violet. 
The child ran up to her gladly, as 
she always did when Claude was 
not there. Ifhe were present she 
would not go to any one else; 
and that was one thing that misled 
him. He never saw the child with 
its mother, simply because if he 
was there she would not leave him ; 
and he could not be persuaded that 
this was not due to the fact that 
she disliked Violet because she 
rarely saw her. 

After playing with her for a mo- 
ment or two now Violet suggested 
thatshe should repeat her prayers, 
but to this Miss Dashwood strenu- 
ously objected, in spite of the 
nurse’s best endeavours. She was 
used to perform her devotions at 
stated times ; to undertake them at 
midday, just after her return from 
her morning walk, was an unortho- 
dox proceeding which she could 
not tolerate ; and when the nurse, 
gratified by Violet’s very unusual 
interest in her daughter’s religious 
exercises, continued to coax, the 
young lady insisted on taking off 
her clothes and having her night- 
dress brought. She only said 
‘pa’ers’ once a day in full cos- 
tume; she went through the second 
performance en deshabille, and she 
could not see why the rule should 
be broken through. 

The whole thing amused Violet 
so that she laughed till tears rolled 
down her face; she promised to 
be present at her daughter’s even- 
ing orisons, and had her still on 
her lap when Claude came unex- 
pectedly into the room. 

The child put out her arms at 
once, and jumped down to run to 
him; but when he took her up 
he sat down on the sofa beside 
Violet, asking what she was laugh- 
ing at, with a sympathetic smile 
on his own face. With renewed 
amusement she told him the story, 
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speaking in her natural bright way, 
without any of the hard flippancy 
that had lately marked her manner 
to him. 

*She’ll be just like Audrey; she 
will pray like clock-work,’ she said, 
laughing ; ‘only she won’t be like 
her in another way, for it is plain 
she won’t want to go to church 
three times a day.’ 

The slighting allusion to his sis- 
ter would have vexed Claude at 
another time; but now he was too 
much pleased to hear the child 
spoken of in connection with her 
by Violet to notice it; and when 
the young lady was carried off to 
her dinner by him every one was 
in the most amiable frame of mind. 
‘Come back again, Claude,’ said 
Violet, as he was leaving the 
room. 

He returned, looking delighted. 
Such trifles make the aggregate 
of every-day happiness! She had 
not said anything so conciliatory 
to him for months, and he hastened 
to accept terms of peace. 

‘Should you like me to ask some 
man to come to dinner?’ he asked. 

This was a sure sign he wished 
for an amnesty. When he was re- 
covering his equanimity he in- 
variably proposed inviting a stray 
man to dinner. Whether a sus- 
picion that he was himself but 
dull company crossed his mind, 
or whether he thought ‘a man,’ 
even if only to dinner, the fittest 
reward for feminine well-doing, it 
was not easy to determine. In 
either case the proposal was a sign 
that he was descending from the 
heights of marital sulks and dig- 
nity to the more serene regions of 
domestic life. Latterly Violet had 


not facilitated his descent when he 
was inclined to make it, but to-day 
she was gracious. 

‘Do,’ she answered. ‘Ask Digby 
Forester ; and, Laura, you will come 
to dinner too,and then we can have 
some music. I delight in hearing you 
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and him sing together ; your voices 
were made for each other.’ 

Laura always winced under these 
allusions to herself and Digby in 
conjunction ; nor did they seem 
more welcome to Claude. 

*I doubt if Digby can come,’ he 
said. ‘He spoke of an engage- 
ment.’ 

He never facilitated Laura’s ac- 
quaintance or friendship with an- 
other man. He did not even like 
her to dine with them if they had 
a dinner-party, because then the 
claims of the married ladies pre- 
vented his taking her down him- 
self. 

As it happened, Digby called 
that afternoon and Violet asked 
him to dinner. He accepted the 
invitation, and they had a long 
evening’s music. No one knew 
who first suggested fableaux vi- 
vants, but some one did suggest 
them, and, as usual, the suggestion 
grew till the whole ‘set’ became 
tableaux vivants mad; and so proud 
were the actors of their success that 
it was determined to repeat the 
performance at Oaklands in the 
coming autumn. But long before 
that decision had been arrived at, 
Laura had gone back to Smedston, 
and her place had to be supplied. 

Miss Bingley had come by de- 
grees to form one of the Dash- 
wood-Ellis ‘set.’ She had none of 
the characteristics which distin- 
guished the coterie, but Audrey 
met her so constantly at Lady 
Emily Carew’s that it was impos- 
sible to avoid asking her to join 
them sometimes. 

Private theatricals, charades, ¢aé- 
leaux vivants, et hoc genus omne, 
have been especially designed by 
Providence to convince human 
beings, if anything could convince 
them, of their own impracticability. 
The large, fair, serene woman, all 
body and no soul, feels a firm con- 
viction that she came into the world 
to play Beatrice. The dark-eyed 
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impersonation of poetic passion, all 
soul and no body, is certain she 
could look to perfection some 
sleepy - faced, impassive embodi- 
ment of repose. The born repre- 
sentative of Cleopatra wishes to 
be Elizabeth of Hungary; Desde- 
mona is all on fire to be Lady 
Macbeth. 

And the men are harder to deal 
with than the women, for every 
man wants to be the chief actor 
and to have the prettiest woman 
to act with, and sulks or is sar- 
castic (when he has the brains to 
be so) if he can’t get precisely 
all he wants. You may persuade 
Lady Macbeth that she won’t do 
justice to herself as Desdemona ; 
you can’t persuade a man that there 
is any part in history or fiction to 
which he is not fully equal at a 
moment’s notice. The same young 
gentleman insists that he can as 
adequately represent Don Juan as 
Sir Galahad, Pizarro as St. Vincent 
de Paul, and is afironted if his claim 
is denied. 

Violet’s troupe was not more 
reasonable than other troupes. Sir 
Digby Forester, who would have 
been an admirable Galahad, chose 
to be Sir John Falstaff; Miss Bing- 
ley, who was as inanimate and in- 
sipid-looking as one of Raffaele’s 
Madonnas, insisted on being Diana 
Vernon. But if the result was not 
pleasing to censorious critics, it was 
delightful to the actors themselves ; 
and that, after all, was the chief 
thing. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Laura did not take part in any 
of the preparations for Violet’s 
charades and fadbleaux vivants, 
having neither time nor heart for 
such gaieties. Her brothers were 
pursuing a course in London more 
satisfactory to themselves than to 
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their friends, and her father was 
constantly ailing ; but at Claude’s 
earnest request she went over to 
Oaklands to be present at the last 
rehearsal but one, and to give her 
opinion on the arrangements. 

To those who have formed their 
own ideals of certain characters a 
tableau is almost as unsatisfactory 
as a picture. The actors are so 
occupied in keeping their pose that 
they have no time left to think of 
the feelings which their faces should 
be expressing. 

A young lady and a gentleman 
stand up as Clarchen and Egmont 
when he throws off his cloak, and 
the lady’s face reveals plainly that 
her mind is full, not, as Clarchen’s 
was, of tender, worshipping, all- 
absorbing love for her hero-lover, 
but of the difficulty of reconciling 
propriety with the necessity of 
standing in such close proximity 
to a gentleman—seeming to rest 
her head on his shoulder while she 
feels it a matter of conscience not 
to touch his coat. 

So far as expression was con- 
cerned the Oaklands tableaux 
were not more successful than 
others of the sort, though the ac 
cessories of dress, &c., were all per- 
fect. 

St. Clare Ellis and Audrey as 
Romeo and Juliet looked as cold 
and unpoetic as a modern fortune- 
hunter and the lady who knows 
that she is bartering her money for 
his title. Digby Forester was only 
thinking how he could keep on his 
feet while he imagined he was King 
Cophetua wooing the beggar maid 
—Miss Bingley. The latter young 
lady got up as the beggar maid was 
a sight calculated to arrest the at- 
tention alike of gods and men ; but 
the crowning disillusion was when 
she appeared as Thekla to Claude 
Dashwood’s Max Piccolomini. 
Clande was about as unfit a repre- 
sentative of the heroic lover of 
Friedland’s daughter as could well 
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have been chosen. He s:mply 
could not look as if he would ever 
have said or felt : 


‘What other angel seek I? To this heart, 
To this unerring heart | will submit it,’ 


and turned to a woman as the ex- 
ponent ofthe higher way. His pro- 
found belief in her lack ofreasoning 
power, and the knowledge that he 
could have broken her arm or her 
back by a couple of kicks or blows, 
would always have effectually pre- 
vented his listening to her. His 
dress was perfect, his figure and 
pose heroic enough. But when it 
came to his face! He was Petru- 
chio bullying Katherine, or Claudio 
slandering Hero,—not the chival- 
rous and tender Piccolomini. 

He was hardly worse as Max 
than Miss Bingley as Thekla. 

‘What do you think of it? 
Digby asked Laura. 

‘It is frightful ! was her em- 
phatic rejoinder. 

The baronet always agreed with 
the last opinion he heard, unless he 
was talking to Audrey. In her 
case, with an eye to post-nuptial 
warfare, he usually made some 
show of holding his own. Till 
Laura spoke he had not thought 
the tableau bad at all. Now he 
was convinced it was execrable, and 
said he had always been against 
Miss Bingley taking the part. 

‘She couldn’t look like Thekla,’ 
said Laura, ‘or enter into her mind. 
What does she know or care about 
the value ofa principle? She would 
have told Max not to be a fool, 
and to see that the settlements 
were properly drawn up.’ 

‘Of course she would !’ said the 
acquiescent Digby. 

‘What a Thekla you would 
make ! he continued, looking at 
her. 

‘No; I shouldn’t be a good 
Thekla ; but I wish she would let 
me tell her how she ought to do it 
Laura exclaimed, throwing herself, 
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with all the enthusiasm of her 
artistic nature, into the subject. 

* But so you can ; or better still 
—take the part yourself. Here, 
St. Clare, Audrey ! 

Before Laura had time to think 
of what Miss Bingley would feel at 
being tutored in this unjustifiable 
manner, she found herself standing 
by Claude as Thekla. Had not 
caste and other prejudices made 
such a thing an impossibility, Laura 
might have enabled her family to 
live in affluence by her powers as 
an actress. 

There was a musical accompani- 
ment to each tableau, and, carried 
away by it and by the artistic im- 
pulse so strong within her, she for- 
got herself, Miss Bingley, every 
one and everything around her. 
She was no longer Laura Erle. 
She was Thekla in that hour of 
mortal trial, seeing her mother’s 
eyes of agonised silent entreaty, 
hearing her aunt's cry, ‘ Think 
of your father!’ feeling round her 
her lover's arm, meeting his gaze 
as he says, ‘ Then I must leave thee, 
must part from thee ; and winning 
in the strife the God-given courage 
to say, ‘ True to thyself, thou still 
art true to me. Away! quick, 
quick Even Claude’s cold, un- 
sympathetic air could not mar the 
poetic and noble beauty of the 
picture. 

There was a momentary silence 
—every one being too much sur- 
prised to speak—then a burst of 
vociferous applause. All thought of 
Miss Bingley as Thekla was hence- 
forth at an end. The gentlemen 
would not hear of any one but 
Laura, and were so open in their 
expression of opinion on the sub- 
ject that Miss Bingley, highly and 
justly offended, refused to take 
any further part in the proceed- 
ings. 

She had been unanimously se- 
lected for the part on account of 
her golden hair, that being, in the 
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estimation of the managers, about 
the chief requisite for a Thekla— 
of course all German maidens have 
golden hair—and how could she 
know that all this poetry and ro- 
mantic passion were to be required 
of her? She thought both, as dis- 
played by Laura, ‘ quite improper,’ 
and would have been very sorry to 
‘ show herself off in that way before 
people, especially with Claude 
Dashwood—her old lover.’ 

Miss Bingley’s innuendoes were 
uncharitable ; Laura would have 
acted in the same way had her gift- 
ed brother John been in Claude’s 
place ; but both Mrs. Bingley and 
her daughter had just cause of com- 
plaint. The whole thing was the 
rudest that could have been done, 
though such a thought as usurping 
Miss Bingley’s place had never en- 
tered Laura’s head. She spoke on 
the impulse of the moment, and 
was deeply distressed and ashamed 
when she found what the result of 
her hasty exclamation was likely 
to be. 

She apologised in the amplest 
manner both to Miss Bingley and 
her mother ; but no apology could, 
as she felt, atone for the rudeness 
of which she had been guilty, nor 
was she surprised that the apology 
was accepted with ironical polite- 
ness. 

She absolutely refused to take 
Miss Bingley’s place at first, but 
this raised such an outcry that she 
and Audrey decided, on consider- 
ation, that the one grand mistake 
having been made the best course 
now was to do what she was asked 
to do with as little fuss as possible. 
But after such an unpleasant inci- 
dent good acting was out of the 
question. Miss Bingley had been 


rudely treated, but she certainly 
did not bear the treatment with 
equanimity, and was so altogether 
disagreeable that her presence dis- 
turbed Laura’s ‘ feelings’ as much 
as that of the coarse and ill-bred 
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Johnson did those of poor Gar- 
rick. 

At the dress-rehearsal she was 
as unlike Schillers Thekla as 
Claude was unlike his Max. 

When the scene was over she 
went into the room which had been 
fitted up for the spectators. It was 
dark, and she hoped to be able to 
sit down quietly and avoid obser- 
vation, feeling weary, and alto- 
gether ashamed of herself and her 
own folly. She was resting in an 
arm-chair which had been thrust 
into a corner, when a voice beside 
her made her start violently. 

* How do you do, Miss Erle? I 
came over here to see you act.’ 

The directness of the remark 
could only come from Harold 
Carew. He did not offer to shake 
hands, but stood looking down at 
her with an air almost of menace 
in his whole bearing. She could not 
clearly see his face, but she saw en- 
ough to be aware that there was no 
genial light in his eyes or smile on 
his lips. Much surprised she an- 
swered, without rising, ‘ Then you 
came to see what was not worth 
seeing. I did it very badly.’ 

‘ Then why did you do it at all? 
he exclaimed angrily. 

Before she could answer Claude 
came up. 

‘Laura, they want that scene 
again. Come, will you?’ 

He hurried her off in the im- 
perious way characteristic of him ; 
and Harold stood looking after her 
through the gloom, his sternest and 
most unprepossessing expression 
on his face. 

‘I wish it was over! 
it,’ said Laura, 

‘Why not ?’ in an affronted voice. 
‘You can do it as well as you did 
before.’ 

‘No; I’m not in the mood for 
it; and you don’t help me a bit. 
You are such a bad Max, Claude!’ 

‘Am I? I’m sorry,’ loftily. 

‘Why don’t you look as if you 
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knew I should tell you what was 
right, and you meant to believe it ?” 
rather indignantly. 

‘T'll do my best to look as you 
tell me; but it seems rather un- 
reasonable to blame me because 
your acting does not come up to 
your own conception of your part,’ 
returned the unfortunate Claude, 
whose masculine faith in his own 
perfections had been so rudely 
shaken during the last two years 
that he was beginning to accept 
with comparative docility the snub- 
bings administered to him with 
such frequency by the inferior part 
of the creation. 

The repeated scene was a greater 
failure than the first; but as the 
world at Oaklands had made up its 
mind that Laura and Laura only 
could ‘do Thekla,’ she might have 
stood with her eyes shut, and they 
would have applauded all the same. 

When she was again at liberty 
she looked round for Harold ; but 
he was gone—at least, she could 
not see him anywhere. Had he 
been there she would, probably, 
not have spoken to him; yet she 
felt annoyed and disappointed at 
not finding him, and went up to 
her room vaguely disturbed and 
anxious. The acting was to be 
followed by a ball; and Mrs. Ellis 
had asked her to stay at Oak- 
lands during the festivities. Why 
had he spoken in that tone of her 
‘acting’? Did he think it wrong 
of her to act, if standing up in a 
tableau could be so called? She 
could hardly think that. She had 
certainly shown both want of tact 
and want of thought towards Miss 
Bingley ; but even had it been 
likely that he would make him- 
self Miss Bingley’s champion, he 
would not, she was sure, condemn 
her severely for that which was 
only an error of judgment. 

That he should disapprove of 
her acting with Claude was an idea 
which did not once present itself 
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to her mind. Claude was an acci- 
dent in the affair. She would have 
done just the same had he not 
been there ; so she never sought a 
solution in that direction at all. 

The fable of the fox and the 
grapes is of wide application. Un- 
able to find a reason, satisfactory 
or otherwise, for his anger, Miss 
Erle wondered at herself for letting 
his opinion disturb her. He was 
nothing to her—absolutely nothing. 
Had she not deliberately refused to 
give him any share in her life? All 
the same she knew that nothing in 
the world had ever gratified her so 
much as his good opinion. 

She had had a large share of that 
intoxicating homage which men pay 
to a girl clever, natural, and with 
that indefinable something about 
her which can only be described as 
‘charm.’ Only her kind heart and 
strong sense had kept her head 
from being turned by the never- 
ceasing incense offered up to her ; 
but no incense had ever gratified 
her so much as Harold’s approval 
and delicately-expressed or implied 
admiration. The rest she had ac- 
cepted much as a matter of course. 
Even Claude's preference, express- 
ed in passionate and often imperi- 
ous fashion, had never awoke in 
her the exquisite poetic delight 
and pride which Mr. Carew’s simple, 
but more worthy, appreciation call- 
ed forth. When she felt that she 
could not honestly accept his love, 
she had yet been proud of his hav- 
ing offered it ; and if she could not 
return it, she would never do any- 
thing to render herself unworthy of 
it. It was not doing so to take 
part in a /fableau; her common 
sense told her that, but something 
which was not common sense made 
her shed a few tears, in the strict 
privacy of her apartment, at his 
‘unreasonableness ;' and then, with 
true consistency, having made her- 
self duly miserable, she determined 
to defy him. She would act whe- 
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ther he liked it or not—and act 
well. 

There is no stimulus to the fa- 
culties of some people like a little 
wholesome dash of defiance. The 
Bingley episode had ‘ disturbed her 
feelings ; Harold’s menacing and 
angry tone acted as a counter-irri- 
tant ; and she would now show him 
how very little she cared what he 
said or thought. 

Just as she reached this ad- 
mirable conclusion, there was a 
knock at her door ; and Mrs. Ellis, 
looking worn and anxious, came in. 

‘My dear Laura, I wanted to 
know if you had found an oppor- 
tunity of saying anything to Claude,’ 
she began as she sat down by the 
fire. 

Laura’s thoughts were so far 
away from Claude and his affairs 
at that moment, that it needed 
almost a physical effort to bring 
them back to them. 

‘No; I’m sorry to say I haven't ; 
but to-morrow I may be able to do 
something.’ 

‘Do try, Laura. I am so uneasy 
about Violet. I am sure she is not 
well, though she persists that she 
is; and she does dread this going 
to Ireland so. You see, Claude 
minds what you say.’ 

Laura promised to do her best 
to get Claude to give up a visit to 
Ireland in October, on which he 
had set his heart, and against which 
Violet had as violently set hers. 

‘ But it is not very easy to intro- 
duce the subject@ ropes of nothing,’ 
she pleaded. 

‘I have so relied on you,’ said 
Mrs. Ellis, looking despairingly into 
the fire, as though Laura had re- 
fused to do anything. ‘I don’t 
know how it is that I feel so much 
for Violet ; whether it is that her 
being married brings her nearer to 
me or what, but my life seems 
bound up with hers. It is some- 
times just as if I had no other child ; 


] 
and when I see her pale and fretted, 


and always quarrelling with Claude, 
it simply breaks my heart,’ in a 
voice of keen misery, which effec- 
tually brought Laura back from 
dreamland to the prosaic reality of 
every-day trials. 

Sympathising with her deeply, 
Laura again promised to use her 
influence with Claude. 

Mrs. Ellis liked Laura. The 
two had had several confidential 
conversations on the subject of 
those domestic differences between 
Claude and Violet, which had now 
become so open that they consti- 
tuted a deep source of anxiety to 
Mrs. Ellis, and a common topic 
of conversation. In almost every 
family there is one child who seems 
in some mysterious way to have 
wound himself or herself round the 
mother’s heart. She loves all dearly, 
would sacrifice herself equally for 
all ; but this one, why she cannot 
tell, appeals to her as none of the 
others do, influences her as the 
others cannot, touches a fibre which 
they have never reached. Asa baby 
its cries affected her as those of 
her other children did not, and 
could not; as man or woman, she 
feels the joys or sorrows of this 
one child as she does not feel 
those of the others. Violet was 
this darling of Mrs. Ellis’s heart. 
Far beneath the surface this worldly 
woman had depths of softness and 
tenderness, as fresh and beautiful 
as though she had never made her- 
self a mark for the gibes and scoffs 
of ‘ detrimentals.’ She had acted 
according to her lights; and, in 
spite of all that has (often most 
unjustly) been said of the evil 
influence of mothers-in-law, she 
had never given other than good 
advice to Claude and Violet. 

She had done her best to make 
the crooked straight and the rough 
places plain for both ; and it had 
been a heartbreaking thing to her 
to see the two drift further and 
further apart from one cause or 
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another ; and latterly, when Violet, 
looking pale and tired, fixed her 
blue eyes on her appealingly, com- 
plaining of fatigue, or uttering some 
impatient word about Claude, Mrs. 
Ellis underwent sharp spasms of 
agony. 

If Violet should die! And then 
the mother would seek earnestly 
in her mind for means of bringing 
about a better state of things be- 
tween them. If that could be 
done, Violet would be happier, and 
might perhaps grow stronger. See- 


ing Laura’s influence over both 
her and Claude, she determined 
to utilise it. She never despised 
or neglected any means that came 
to her hand, and was now sure 
that during the course of the next 
day and evening, when ‘ you will 
all be dancing and talking and 
laughing together, my dear, you 
will be able to find an opportunity 
of saying a word to Claude, so as 
to counteract Audrey’s influence, 
which is always used against my 
darling Vi.’ 


THE SEA. 


—_————— 


UNCHANGED, unchangeable old friend, I come 
Back to thy welcome—back, as to a home. 

All else has failed me in my hour of sorrow ; 
Nature has naught that wayward grief can borrow. 
Sweet flowers have thorns, and wither in my hand ; 
Alone, mid sweeping glades and hills, I stand. 
The river, dancing on its sunny way, 

Has little to my yearning heart to say; 

Bright birds sing on, sing on, in jarring mirth— 
Such woe as mine shrinks back from happy earth. 


Unchanged, unchangeable, thy mighty roar 
Thunders, as ever, on the rocky shore. 

Thy solemn beauty, thy eternal motion, 

Are pure and grand and true, majestic ocean, 

As when we stood in fearless joy together, 

And watched thee sparkling in the golden weather. 
Now, in the winter of the year and heart, 

Old friend, I come ; I own thee as thou art, 
Unchanged, unchangeable, O glorious sea, 
Comforter, teacher, help, and strength to me. 

















































Ir is a very curious circumstance 
that all English ladies are expected 
to play the piano, and most of 
them to sing. Nobody expects 
them all to paint or ‘sculp,’ as 
Artemus Ward would say ; yet they 
are all supposed to learn music. 
This is the more strange, since 
most people recognise that the 
consequences are quite appalling. 
Amongst the miseries of life may 
now be classed the necessity of 
listening to young ladies in all 
stages of incompetence, who dash 
off the most scarifying discords, 
and warble airs with the most soul- 
benumbing flatness, in a perfectly 
unconscious and amiable manner, 
and who expect to receive—and, 
indeed, do receive—considerable 
applause and flattery on account 
thereof. In nine cases out of ten 
the persons who applaud do not 
do so because they really like the 
performance, but because they ac- 
cept the principle that music must 
be had at any cost, and because 
therefore all rhythmical noise, how- 
ever inharmonious, is supposed to 
be better than none at all. But to 
any one who really cares about 
music, the torture thus inflicted is 
often excessive. One fancies it is 
fortunate that the proverb ‘ Walls 
have ears’ is only figurative. If 
walls really could hear, their shud- 
derings would surely render some 
drawing-rooms quite unsafe. 

A certain proportion of the com- 
munity must, however, enjoy these 
discordant practices, or otherwise 
they would long since have ceased 
to be popular. The English are 
generally said to be an unmusical 
people ; but this statement may be 





THE LITERATURE OF MODERN POPULAR 
SONGS. 
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taken in two ways—either that we 
do not care for music at all, or that 
the music which we do care for is 
bad. It is to be feared that it is in 
the latter sense that the assertion 
is true. We have many good mu- 
sicians amongst us ; but the popular 
taste, as exhibited in popular songs 
and the like, is at rather a low ebb; 
for there can be no mistake about 
the popularity of music of a certain 
class. No sooner does a tune pos- 
sessing the slightest superficial at- 
tractions make its appearance than 
it is forthwith seized by music-hall 
singers, burlesque actresses, street 
bands, barrel organs, and whistling 
gamins, and is dinned into the ears 
of the British public for months, 
and even years, before they finally 
become disgusted with it. Witness 
the late infliction of ‘Spring, Spring, 
gentle Spring,’ which, after being 
sung, played on every conceivable 
instrument, worked up into waltzes, 
quadrilles, and ‘selections,’ and, 
in short, performed in every pos- 
sible manner under all possible 
conditions, has lately made its re- 
appearance, ‘ with the original choir 
of boys,’ at Covent Garden. It will 
be found that the melodies most 
popular amongst us are usually 
simple and easily caught, having a 
rhythm strongly marked, but too 
often nothing more. One class 
originate at the music-halls, and, 
when successful, filtrate through the 
streets into the more refined atmo- 
sphere of burlesques and dance 
music ; another class appear in the 
first instance at the concert or in 
the drawing-room, and seldom make 
their way beyond those limits. _ 

The success of popular music, 
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however bad, cannot be helped, nor 
can we avoid listening to it. The 
only method by which its character 
can be raised is by the gradual ele- 
vation and refinement of the intel- 
lectual and artistic perceptions of 
the people at large, and of this it 
may be hoped that some signs are 
already apparent. 

But songs consist of two parts, 
music and words ; and even where 
the character of the former is care- 
fully considered, that of the latter 
is generally left to take care of it- 
self. Milton sang: 

‘ Ever against eating cares, 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal verse.’ 
But the verse to which our modern 
popular airs are wedded is quite 
the reverse of immortal; in fact, 
very often it can hardly be said to 
have a substantive existence at all. 
No one takes the trouble to read 
it for its own sake; very few can 
understand it as enunciated by the 
singer; and altogether it is con- 
sidered to be of the least possible 
importance. The natural conse- 
quence of this neglect is that the 
words of our popular songs are 
generally characterised by simple 
inanity ; they are not expected to 
receive attention ; and, as a rule, 
they are not worthy of any. It is 
obvious, however, that this fact 
greatly tends to increase the worth- 
lessness of the music. Music is an 
indefinite art. It is capable of add- 
ing a force to nearly every emotion 
of which our nature is susceptible, 
but, with a few exceptions, does 
not express the emotions them- 
selves with any degree of distinct- 
ness. Purely instrumental music 
is coloured differently by the fancy 
of each different individual. One 
man finds in the ‘ Moonlight’ so- 
nata a story of chastened sorrow, 
melting into quiet happiness, which 
in its turn bursts into exuberant 
passion ; another treats it as a love- 
tale, with its doubts and fears, and 


confused exulting joy ; anotherhears 
it tell of the beauties of nature 
which surround us,—now pale and 
subdued as under the moonbeams, 
now bright as at dawn of day,— 
and of the busy restless toil of life 
and clash of conflict within us. But 
when music accompanies words 
the case is very different. The 
composer sets himself to express 
definite ideas, and tells his audi- 
ence clearly what his harmonies 
mean. Obviously it is of the great- 
est importance that the ideas should 
be worth expressing ; for if they are 
paltry and foolish, the music which 
properly conveys them will be pal- 
try and foolish also. The greatest 
composer is sure to be the most 
careful in his selection of subjects 
for illustration ; no great achieve- 
ment can spring from an insignifi- 
cant thought. Handel is at his 
best in the Afessiah. 

The importance which thus at- 
taches to the literature of vocal 
music is very generally overlooked. 
A multitude of drawing-room songs 
are fairly entitled to be called ‘popu- 
lar’ at the present day, notwithstand- 
ing that nobody knows what they 
are about, whilst the songs of the 
‘ music - halls,’ when they express 
anything at all, usually display 
coarse and vulgar buffoonery. 

Probably few people realise what 
rubbish these latter consist of, until 
they see them written out at length. 
Here is a chorus supposed to de- 
scribe the habits of the higher ranks 
of society: 

‘ After the Opera's over, 
After the Opera's done, 
We gems of the very first water 

With the ladies we tootle tum-tum,’ 
The proceedings of the ‘swells,’ as 
they are generally termed in verses 
of this kind, seem to possess great 
interest for those who take their 
pastime at music-halls, and astound- 
ing revelations are made respecting 
them. A representative of the up- 
per classes asserts that he is ‘the 
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Plungers’ pet, you know—in short, 
he’s Captain Pink ; or that he is 
‘awfully fond of the gay masquer- 
ade ; or remarks : 

‘ Night is the time to have a spree, my boys, 

Our fun requires no learning; 
We never think of going home 
Not while the gas is burning.’ 
This nonsense would not be worth 
referring to, did not its popularity 
indicate a relish for the flavour of 
a fast life, which is a somewhat 
serious matter. Even if the audi- 
ence are not induced to emulate 
the heroes of the drunken revels 
celebrated in ‘these songs, the want 
of refined feeling indicated by their 
appreciation is not to be passed 
over lightly. We must not, ofcourse, 
expect the lower classes to possess 
the same tastes as those who have 
had the advantage of higher educa- 
tion, but we must deplore coarse- 
ness and insensibility wherever they 
are displayed. Good taste is merely 
the liking for wholesome pleasures 
and for Nature as the true source 
of beauty, and in this sense there 
is no reason why our working men 
should not possess it. No reason- 
able person expects a man to live 
without mental relaxation, but it is 
surely matter for regret when he 
finds food for laughter in feeble 
vapidity, and is capable of taking 
an interest in mere mawkish senti- 
mentality. The fun may be ever 
so shallow, and the pathos ever so 
simple and homely, so long as the 
fun is really funny and the pathos 
really pathetic. Thus there is a 
ring of humour about the following 
chorus : 
‘I saw Esau kissing Kate, 
And the fact is we all three saw; 


For | saw Esau, he saw me, 
And she saw I saw Esau,’ 


The humour is poor enough, and 
the song is vulgar, but if cleverly 
sung it might at least be laugh- 
able. And there is genuine pathos 
and something very like poetry in 
the song called ‘Old Folks,’ of 


which ‘the first two verses are 
these : 


* Now don't be sorrowful, darling, 
And don't be sorrowful, pray; 
Taking the year together, my dear, 
There isn't more night than day, 
"Tis rainy weather, my darling, 
Time's waves they heavily run; 
But taking the year together, my dear, 
There isn't more cloud than sun, 


We are old folks, my darling, 
Our heads are growing gray; 

But taking the year all round, my dear, 
You will always find the May. 

We have had our May, my darling, 
And our roses long ago, 

And the time of the year is coming, my dear, 
For the silent night and snow.’ 


If the popular songs of the lower 
classes were all like this, there 
would not be much room for com- 
plaint ; but what shall we say ofa 
child who soothes his widowed mo- 
ther with this pious request ?— 


* Mother, dear mother, you’re weeping, 
I know, 
Tell me the reason, I pray you tell, 
Always at twilight so weary you grow; 
Tell your own darling that loves you 
well. 

Father has left us, we're lonely and poor, 
Still on his mem'ry so dear we dote; 
Do not refuse me, you will not, ['m sure— 
Make me a jacket of pa's old coat.’ 


Or the following refrain of a ‘comic’ 
song, which, we are informed, was 
‘written expressly for Dashing Dun- 
bar:’ 


“A little bit of this for a little bit of that, 
A little bit of lean for a little bit of fat, 
A nice little girl with a pretty little hat, 
Just the thing for Johnson,’ 


A quantity of this rubbish is 
nightly performed in London. 
‘Have you seen my daughter? if 
you ain’t you oughter,’ is the first 
line of a song ‘invented, written, 
and sung by the Great Vance.’ 
Another ‘ great’ gentleman re- 
marks, that ‘he likes to do the 
grand, with a short cane in his 
hand,’ and so forth. Sometimes 
the songs relate to a humbler 
sphere of society. Here is an 
example : 
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‘O my! that I was with 
That housemaid at Hammersmith, 
When night's dark shadows gloom 
And missus is up in the droring-room ! 
Did you ever, ever, ever see Hammer- 
smith Sal? 
O, I never, never, never saw such a gal.’ 


In the majority of cases the tunes 
seem to have been composed first, 
and the verses written to them. If 
the words run short, they are re- 
peated as often as may be neces- 
sary; so that a verse may stand 
thus : 

‘Turn it up, turn it up, 

If you find the game don’t pay, boys; 

Turn it up, turn it up, 

If you find the game don't pay.’ 
This adaptation of words to music 
sometimes produces curious results. 
Fancy the following being sung to 
the tune of ‘God bless the Prince 
of Wales 

‘Where men of sense assemble 
On road, or sea, or rail, 
We hear the cry ascending, 
Hail, real Sir Roger! hail !’ 

Music-halls have become an im- 
portant institution in our midst, 
and are patronised not only by 
the working classes, but by large 
numbers of young men in a better 
position of life—City clerks and 
the like. It may be suggested that 
the style of entertainment found 
attractive to the audiences is worthy 
of some attention on the part of 
those interested in the work of edu- 
cation. Too often a boy's educa- 
tion is conducted solely with a view 
to the position he is intended to 
occupy in business; whereas it is 
in his pleasures that his real tastes 
and character will be most surely 
and clearly revealed. When the 
restraint of desk or workshop is 
removed, then he will appear in his 
true colours. But no steps are taken 
to incline him to healthy amuse- 
ments, or to explain to him the 
relations of true art to morality 
and religion. A careful study of 
a few specimens of current music- 
hall literature will make this clear. 
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Of course, no one with any pre- 
tensions to good taste and refine- 
ment tolerates the trash just re- 
ferred to; but in very many cases 
the songs popular in our drawing- 
rooms, though less vulgar, are 
hardly more sensible. They are 
usually characterised by extreme 
mildness. Those which are gay de- 
pend principally upon fairies, elves, 
and the merry Zingara, with a copi- 
ous supply of ‘tra-la-la,’ &c. The 
majority, however, are sentimental, 
not to say maudlin. These deal 
chiefly in lost loves and solitude. 
The individual who is the subject 
of the lay ordinarily finds himself 
or herself by the sea-shore, or on 
the banks of a river; and this cir- 
cumstance at once recalls former 
days of happiness, when kisses were 
pressed upon his or her throbbing 
brow, and warm fingers were en- 
twined. A good deal of self-re- 
nunciation, too, is fashionable— 
young women bidding unapprecia- 
tive young men go and be happy 
in the haunts of gaiety, notwith- 
standing the permanent presence 
of anguish in the hearts they have 
neglected and deceived. A favour- 
ite topic is the separation of lovers 
by the envious sea. This affords 
scope for fervent aspirations, and 
much talk about the breezes of the 
south and so forth; or it may in- 
volve the description of a voyage, 
in which it sometimes happens that 
the heroine is accompanied by a 
fair and fond dove, apparently for 
no particular reason except the de- 
sirability of a refrain. ‘The sea is 
still somewhat popular, though not 
in the way it once was. It is made 
the subject of moral reflections, and 
the nautical character of the song 
is chiefly indicated by an occa- 
sional rattle of the lower keys of 
the piano. Sailor-boys are rather 
largely patronised— sometimes as 
bewept by their mothers, some- 
times as eulogised by their sweet- 
hearts. If the sailor-boy unfortu- 
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nately gets drowned, angels may 
be introduced with much effect. 

It is to be presumed that the 
ladies and gentlemen who perform 
these ditties do not fully perceive 
the feebleness which they display. 
We are all familiar with a poem 
beginning— 


‘ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herds wind slowly o'er the 
lea; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary 
way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to 
me. 
Now fades the glimmering landscape from 
the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning 
flight, 


And drowsy tinklings lull the distant 
folds.’ 


But dopeople realise the absurdity of 
singing words like the following >— 


‘ The tinkling sheep-bell knells the parting 


day, 
The flocks collect from meadow, hill, 
and moor; 
The happy goatherd homeward takes his 
way, 
His wife and children wait him at the 
door, 
To me the bells send up no cheering tone, 
Only the night-wind sighs, Alone! alone!’ 


This does not seem to be intended 
for a joke, and the music is by 
Mr. Sullivan; but the idea of a 
tinkling knell is sufficiently ridicu- 
lous, and the plagiarism from Gray’s 
lines is as obvious as the result is 
unfortunate. Another song set to 
music by Mr. Sullivan, and very 
popular, commences, ‘I lingerround 
the very spot where years ago we 
met.’ An individual situated round 
a spot would be a singular phenome- 
non, and in the interests of science 
he ought to linger there as long as 
possible. 

Here is a specimen of the sailor- 
boy class of songs, written by a 
lady of title : 


‘Sometimes in dreams I see him 

Where the sweet Spice Islands rise, 
And storms are hushed for ever 
In the deep unclouded skies; 
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I see my poor wrecked Willie 
Stand alone upon the main, 
Pining, praying for a friendly ship 
To bear him home again,’ 
This absence of storms in the Spice 
Islandsisvery curious, and the state- 
ment seems to need verification ; 
but the feat of standing upon the 
main is quite astounding. The 
authoress cannot mean the main- 
Zand, for it is amongst the Spice 
Islands. If, however, the word 
‘main’ is used in its ordinary sense 
to signify the ocean, one does not 
clearly see how Willie managed to 
stand alone upon it. 

Even where these drawing-room 
songs are free from such lapses as 
those just pointed out, they display 
a great repetition of ideas. ‘I 
dreamt by the flickering flame 
alone,’ says one mourner; ‘ Now 
by the fire I dream alone,’ says 
another. ‘O, my lost love, and 
my own, own love!’ cries one ; ‘O 
my darling, my lost darling !’ sighs 
another. It is the worst of these 
unfortunate attachments that they 
are so much alike. The ravings of 
Edgar Poe are really quite a relief 
after the usual platitudes about 
eyes dimmed with tears and voices 
from the shadowy shore. 

The songs which relate to falling 
in love and living happily ever after- 
wards also present strong points of 
mutual resemblance. It is useful 
to know that the best way to con- 
quer the most absolute indifference 
and to subdue the most heartless 
flirt is to ask for a flower. Several 
popular ditties explain the process. 

There is another class of songs, 
whose words are altogether unintel- 
ligible to ordinary mortals. What, 
for instance, is the meaning of 
‘ Strangers yet’? We are informed 
that the parties in question have 
‘travelled in far lands,’ and have 
experienced the ‘touch of wedded 
hands,’ and it is asked, ‘ Why thus 
joined, why ever met, if we must 
be strangers yet?’ So far, so good; 
but the next verse speaks of ‘ child- 
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hood’s winning ways,’ of ‘care and 
blame and praise,’ of ‘ counsel ask- 
ed and wisdom given,’ and con- 
cludes with stating that * child and 
parent scarce regret, when they 
part are strangers yet.’ Finally, 
it is asked whether this state of 
things is to continue for ever. But 
which are the strangers, and why ? 
What, then, are the character- 
istics which the words of a good 
song ought to possess? Of course 
the song must be short; the days 
of a dozen verses with chorus are 
past. It should tell its story plain- 
ly, or be selected from some well- 
known classical work, and should 
be as musical as our language will 
permit. English is unmusical at 
best, but there is a great differ- 
ence between the works of differ- 
ent writers in their adaptability to 
vocal purposes, and though the 
prominence of open vowels is not 
the most important characteristic, 
it is one which should not be over- 
looked. Above all things, the song 
should breathe the spirit of true 
poetry. Without some fair thought 
to express, neither composer nor 
singer can be expected to do well. 
We often find that the music is 
below the level of the words, but 
it is very seldom that really fine 
music is set to worthless verses. 
One of the most careful of 
modern composers in the selection 
of his poetry is Blumenthal, and 
whatever may be the merit of his 
compositions, it is clear that they 
have derived half their inspiration 
from the words they are designed 
to illustrate. The graceful fancies 
of ‘The Message’ and ‘ The Re- 
quital,’ and the healthy and chival- 
rous sentiment of ‘ My Queen,’ are 
reflected in music, which, whatever 
may be its shortcomings, is at least 
thoughtful and original. Few mod- 
ern song-writers display as much 
imagination as Miss Adelaide Proc- 
ter, and ‘The Requital’ especially 
is quite a model of what a lyric 
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poem should be. It is worth think- 
ing over, apart from its setting, for 
it shows us how people may be- 
come so selfish and absorbed in 
the pursuit of their own ideas that 
they are deaf and blind to the hap- 
piness which they might have for 
the taking. A lesson not un- 
needed in this feverish age. And 
the mourner, ‘ nursing her own 
pale grief, thinks it supreme, and 
cares not for her neighbour, whose 
heart’s desire is to die. Equally 
dramatic, though less imaginative, 
is Mr. Kingsley’s ‘Sands of Dee,’ 
which contains some fine sea-pic- 
tures, struck out with a few vigor- 
ous touches. 

Of songs of a somewhat lighter 
character, we might take as a good 
example ‘Birds in the Night,’ which 
Mr. Sullivan has set to music. This 
is graceful and pretty, and perhaps 
contains as much thought as a song 
need possess. A thoroughly pleas- 
ing and satisfactory song is ‘To 
the Woods ;’ it is merely a carol in 
praise of the forest, but its simple 
refrain will find an echo with most 
lovers of nature : 

‘O forest green and fair, 
O pine-trees waving high, 
How sweet your cool retreat, 
How full of rest ! 
Here free from care and pain, 
Gay as a child again, 
Peace and contentment reign 
Within my breast.’ 
This, too, has the advantage of 
being well suited for the voice ; as 
well, that is to say, as the English 
vowel sounds will generally permit. 
Another song which may be cited on 
this point is ‘ The Lady of the Lea,’ 
which, without any great depth, is 
extremely pretty. There is a chang- 
ing chime about the words that 
gives them a music of their own. 

Tennyson is not, on the whole, 
a successful song-writer, his poetry 
being somewhat deficientin rhythm ; 
but ‘The Brook’ and ‘ Ring out, wild 
Bells,’ are excellent. Longfellow’s 
songs are amongst the best we 
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have. It is sufficient to name 
‘The Village Blacksmith,’ ‘ Day- 
break,’ ‘A Psalm of Life,’ and the 
exquisite little ‘Curfew.’ A great 
deal of this writer’s poetry has been 
set to music, but unfortunately the 
music has not always been of the 
best description. He possesses, 
however, the true art of making 
songs ; they are always melodious, 
and always contain some pleasant 
fancies. 

Thus much has been said re- 
specting our popular drawing-room 
songs in the hope that some of our 
amateur singers may be induced to 
look at the words as well as the 
air when making their selection. 
The standard of popular music is 
low enough, without the additional 
infliction of foolish verses upon our 
much-euduring ears. Sensible songs 
are still to be obtained, though they 
are decidedly in a minority. The 
great bulk of what may be called 
our piano-literature is simply rub- 
bish, and would not be tolerated 
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under any other conditions. Yet 
ladies and gentlemen warble these 
silly platitudes with complacency, 
and do not hesitate to simg what 
they would be thoroughly ashamed 
to recite. The consequence is that 
the proper use and function of the 
music is lost sight of. When words 
have little or nothing in them, the 
aid of music is not needed to en- 
force and illustrate their meaning. 
Hence it happens that so few ama- 
teurs sing with real feeling—there 
are no feelings for them to express, 
or at most only such trumpery 
sentiment as they cannot but de- 
spise. 

Each singer must, of course, 
choose for himself; but let it be 
once fairly recognised that his busi- 
ness is to express the words he 
sings with the greatest possible 
force and completeness, and not 
only the literary, but the musical 
standard of our ordinary drawing- 
room performances will immedi- 
ately rise. 


THE BRIGHTER END. 


a 


WHEN lowering tempests vex the sea of life, 
And weary spirit-wails to heaven ascend, 

’Tis but the cross-like burden of the strife— 
The cross we carry to a brighter end. 


When, with the sickening pangs of hope deferred, 
Our hearts are torn, and clouds of woe descend, 
And leave our page of history all blurred— 
’Tis but the earnest of a brighter end. 


No matter though the present hour be dark, 
And bygone shadows with the future blend : 

With heaven our anchorage, and Christ our ark, 
The cross will leave us in the brighter end. 

















THE STORY OF ESTELLA MAYTNE. 


IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 


My dear Laura,—I believe I told 
you that my mother died when I 
was quite young. It was after this 
that our family troubles began— 
on our having to leave our house 
in the country, which, if my memory 
serves me rightly, was a handsome 
one, surrounded by gardens and 
meadows, with signs on all sides 
of the occupant being a man of 
some consequence ; and on our re- 
moving to poor lodgings in London. 
How I can recall the sad sensa- 
tions with which I used to sit at 
the windows of our rooms, and 
look out upon the dreary dirty 
streets, comparing them with my 
past home, the memory of whose 
pleasantness was present with me 
for a long while after our social 
disaster! We kept noservant. The 
woman of the house was kind to 
us ; and though we were put to 
sad shifts, we were not in actual 
want. I had been in this house 
many months, when the landlady 
suggested to my father that I should 
be sent to school. He complied 
with the suggestion; and so to 
school I went. During the time of 
our prosperity I had had a gover- 
ness who had cultivated my taste 
for music ; and it was with no small 
pleasure, upon my entering the 
schoolroom of my new governess, 
that I saw an open piano. My 
father had accompanied me to Mrs. 
Grainger’s ; and at his request I 
played. Mrs. Grainger spoke de- 
lightfully of the promise I gave of 
playing with skill. I was finally 


committed to her care; and for 
two or three years made what pro- 
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gress I could. My happiest hours 
were spent at this piano, and the 
cultivation of my musical taste be- 
came a matter of supreme pleasure 
to me. 

I think I must have been at 
Mrs. Grainger’s three years, when, 
on returning to our lodgings, which 
were in the next street, 1 found a 
gentleman with papa, whom I never 
remember having seen before, but 
whose name, when my father men- 
tioned it, seemed familiar to me. 

‘This is Mr. Lawson, dear ; you 
have often heard me speak of him,’ 
said my father.—‘ Ah, Lawson, you 
did not expect to see me come to 
this, did you, in the old days ? 

Instead of replying at once to 
these remarks, Mr. Lawson, who 
was a short, stout, middle - aged 
man, and, as I then thought, rather 
pompous in his manner, held out 
his hand, and said : 

‘What is your name, little girl ? 

‘ Estella.’ 

‘Ah, a singular name—a very 
singular name. I prefer simpler 
names myself. And how old are 
you ?” 

* Ten, sir.’ 

‘An impressionable age. Well, 
little Estella, I and your father 
have been talking about many 
things, and, amongst them, of your 
future welfare. He tells me that 
you are a little girl of talents ; and 
I am very glad to hear it, and trust 
you will put those talents to the 
best advantage. If I hadn’t put 
my talents to the best advantage, 
where do you think I should be 
now? I should be like—there is 
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no disguising it—your unfortunate 
father.’ 

‘Don’tspeak of the past, Lawson. 
It is bad enough for me to have to 
remember it. I have been con- 
foundedly unfortunate ; and I don’t 
see that I was the only one to 
blame.’ 

* You were unfortunate—I admit 
it. And you may be sure, Mayne, if 
I were not thoroughly satisfied that 
many of your misfortunes were not 
of your own seeking, I should not be 
willing to render you the assistance 
which I am now prepared to do.-— 
Now, little Estella, I will tell you 
something of what has been pass- 
ing between your father and myself. 
I have been offering to give him 
some assistance ; and it was agreed 
between us, that if I were to relieve 
him of the care of you—your liv- 
ing, your education—in addition to 
some other favours to be conferred 
upon himself, the nature of which 
I have not yet resolved on, I might 
be conferring a favour on him, 
which he may—he may, I say— 
claim at my hands. If I owe a 
man a debt, I like to pay it. It 
has been my principle through life. 
If it had not been, where do you 
think I should be now ?’ 

Being unable to answer him, I 
held my tongue. 

‘I have lately become very pros- 
perous, Miss Estella. After years 
of patient industry I have become 
rich. When I and your father began 
life twenty years ago, he was a 
wealthy man and I was a poor 
man. Ahem! our positions are— 
inscrutable are the ways of Provi- 
dence !—at the present instant re- 
versed.’ 

I went to the side of papa, and 
looked, I believe, rebukingly at 
Mr. Lawson. 

* Your father,’ resumed Mr. Law- 
son, ‘tells me that you have con- 
siderable musical talent, and as 
you will have to rely upon your 
resources for obtaining a liveli- 
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hood, it is well that this musical 
talent should be cultivated in as 
great a measure as possible—of 
which there is little probability at 
the school where you are at present 
receiving your feducation. I pro- 
pose, therefore, to place you at an- 
other establishment, where your 
abilities, if they are as great as 
your father has represented them 
to me, will have every chance of 
development ; and it is my intention 
to bear the whole expense of your 
future education, which will be of 
a very superior kind. When you 
have been sufficiently trained in 
various branches of education at 
the establishment where I purpose 
placing you, you will be qualified 
for the position of governess. And 
I shall not be niggardly in my ex- 
penditure. You look grateful and 
surprised—and I do not wonder at 
it. But you will remember what I 
told you about my readiness always 
to pay a debt ; and, in a measure, I 
am paying a debt now. Your father 
was good enough to assist me in 
business, when I first entered it 
a good many years ago, by a loan 
(I don’t say it was a large one), by 
means of which I was enabled to 
make a start; and although I paid 
this loan back as soon as ever I 
was in a position to do so, with 
very handsome interest, I have 
never forgot that act of kindness 
on your father’s part, and wish now 
to do him a kindness in return. 
Accident separated us for a good 
many years, and it is only lately 
that we have been brought together 
again. Now, little Estella, what 
have you to say to my proposal 
with regard to yourself? 
Iwasdelighted. Tobethoroughly 
educated had been the hope of my 
young life ; and to become skilful 
in music had long been a passion, 
which Mrs. Grainger’s piano and 
Mrs. Grainger’s tuition had pro- 
mised slender means of gratifica- 
tion. I throbbed from head to 
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foot with pleasure. Mr. Lawson 
patronisingly patted my head. 

‘And when am I to go, sir? 

‘Upon an early day; probably 
next week.’ 

By next week all the arrange- 
ments were completed, so far as 
the scheme of my education was 
concerned. Papa was also taken 
into Mr. Lawson’s office ; and the 
salary he received there, with his 
other means, placed him in a far 
more comfortable position than he 
had known for years. On the day 
that I went to mynew school our old 
lodgings were given up, and papa 
migrated to more agreeable quar- 
ters. 

I don’t know that I need enter 
into many particulars of this school. 
Mr. Lawson had been right in say- 
ing that I should receive every pos- 
sible educational advantage there. 
I lived now but to study. I saw 
my father occasionally ; and once 
or twice during my earlier residence 
at Twickenham Mr. Lawson came 
and saw his /rotégée. After that 
his visits ceased altogether. I spent 
my holidays sometimes with my 
father, and sometimes at school. I 
think I must have been at Twick- 
enham nearly seven years, when 
one of the masters died suddenly 
during the holidays. It was a holi- 
day that I was spending with my 
father. When I returned to Twick- 
enham I found a new master in the 
schoolroom the first morning of the 
term. His name was Laurence 
Holmes. 

You will surmise, Laura, what 
I am now going to tell you: that 
I and Laurence soon loved each 
other. Yes ; afew weeks’ intimacy, 
and then life had new interests and 
new hopes for me ; still, all my old 
interests and hopes were associated 
with this fresh love of mine. I 
have often wondered what it is 
when a woman, whose aspirations, 
fancies, and idealities have sprung 
from the inspiration of some great 


and ennobling object, suddenly 
finds herself in love with a man 
whose life is the very antithesis 
of hers, and who can neither partici- 
pate in nor appreciate her aspira- 
tions. In such a case, surely, there 
must be some jar in her moral and 
mental organisation, the effect of 
which must be hostile to her hap- 
piness. Oh, how I can realise the 
quickening thrill of emotion, which 
becomes intenser with the clearer 
revelation of the closeness of the 
union, when a woman loves both 
in heart and mind—when she has 
neither to step down nor ascend 
to the interests of the man she 
loves—when every throbbing pulse 
of passion is attuned to some high 
hope and purpose of which the 
intellect is the inspiring, directing, 
and governing spirit ! 

I do not mean, Laura, that in 
common language I at once fell 
in love with Laurence Holmes, or 
that he paid me the same compli- 
ment. I believe our conversation 
was at first rather commonplace. 
It was he who spoke first. 

‘Miss Mayne, I think ? 

‘Yes; and you, I believe, are 
Mr. Margetson’s successor?’ I re- 
plied. 

‘I am.’ 

‘Poor old Mr. Margetson! I 
little thought he would have died 
so suddenly. He and I were good 
friends. I daresay you have heard 
that I have been here several 
years.’ 

‘Yes; Miss Tomlinson told me 
so, and that—’ 

‘I am no longer to consider my- 
self a pupil,’ I continued, interrupt- 
ing him, ‘ but pupil-teacher. It is 
so. A friend of papa’s placed me 
here and educated me, and it is 
now understood that I am to do 
something for myself. I am not 
sorry, Mr. Holmes. When I leave 
here, I shall take a situation as 
governess. I suppose I shall be 
qualified for such a position in the 
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course of two or three years. I am 
passionately fond of music, and I 
hope I have the necessary capa- 
bilities for turning this taste to some 
account. I have been educated 
with this object in view.’ 

‘I understand.’ 

‘Do you care for music ?” 

‘Indeed Ido. May I ask you 
to play? 

‘Certainly. The pupils will not 
assemble for a quarter of an hour.’ 

With this I sat down and played. 
Mr. Holmes, who had been stand- 
ing hitherto, took a chair at a little 
distance from the piano. I chose 
one of the sonatas of Beetho- 
ven. Only last night, Laura, I 
played the one I selected when 
Laurence Holmes and I first met. 
As my hands fell upon the keys 
the old time and the old scene 
came back to me. I felt my hands 
tremble, and my ears sing. But 
I must go back to my story, and 
relate, as simply as I can, what 
passed that morning, ten years 
ago to-day, Laura—ten years 
ago ! 

I had not played long before I 
saw that he was moved by my 
playing. I believe that I surprised 
him. I do not speak this with any 
vanity; but you, Laura, who under- 
stand what this glorious music of 
Beethoven is, will be able to form 
no inadequate idea of its effect 
upon a man of considerable sen- 
sibility, when played with only 
honest and fair appreciation and 
skill. I had no occasion to refer 
to the notes ; so my eyes were free 
to observe Laurence. 

There was an enthusiastic look 
upon his face—all the features of 
which were good, perhaps striking 
—which seemed to deepen as I 
played. I wondered whether it 
was aé/ the music which made 
him so rapt, or whether the mu- 
sic had only struck the key of 
some special hopes and thoughts. 
I was once tempted to ask him, 
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but our intimacy did not yet war- 
rant my doing so. I went on play- 
ing, until the striking of the clock 
warned me that the pupils might 
soon be expected to enter. As 
I closed the piano, he suddenly 
broke from his reverie, and thank- 
ed me eagerly for playing. 

* Do you think I have any hope 
of making my musical capabilities 
profitable ? I asked. 

‘Indeed, indeed I do. I wish 
my hopes of excelling in my pro- 
fession rested on as practicable a 
foundation as yours.’ 

‘ Your profession, Mr. Holmes ?” 

‘Yes; I hope to be something 
more than a schoolmaster, one 
day,’ he said. ‘I should be very 
miserable if I thought my life 
would be only one long round of 
teaching.’ 

It was a long time before he 
spoke more openly of the direction 
in which his aspirations were bent. 
My curiosity was piqued by this. 
He, however, spoke at last. It 
was when we had been intimate 
six months. 

‘I am anxious to become an 
author, Miss Mayne,’ he said one 
afternoon when he had come to 
attend his classes; which classes 
were enjoying a holiday that day, 
owing to some féte in the neigh- 
bourhood, but from which I had 
absented myself. 

‘An author! I thought so. You 
have written a book? 

‘Yes, a novel ; and it is now on 
its way to a publisher’s. Literary 
success has long been a dream of 
mine, but the circumstances of my 
life have been terribly against my 
doing anything to make this suc- 
cess a matter of early achievement. 
I am very poor. I have been poor 
all my life, Miss Mayne. ‘There 
has hardly been one step in my 
life that has been made easy for 
me by friend or relation, I do 
not say this with any view to self- 
glorification. I only wish you to 
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understand the facts as they are. 
Now it seems to me if there be 
one thing more essential than an- 
other in the path of a man am- 
bitious of literary distinction, it is 
the freedom from the hardest cares 
which humanity has to endure ; 
and at every turn of my life I 
have had to encounter opposition 
of the bitterest kind. Illness, pov- 
erty, disappointment, have been 
my constant companions. Even 
with the company of these trouble- 
some associates, I have written a 
good deal; but nothing that has 
ever seemed to justify me in en- 
deavouring to place before those 
for whom I hope to write—men 
and women! Over my last work 
my hopes have been more encour- 
aging, and to-day it left my hands 
for a publisher’s.’ 

‘You cannot think, Mr. Holmes, 
how happy I shall be if it succeeds. 
Your ambition is something wor- 
thier than mine. To write —to 
arouse noble thoughts—how can 
I compare my ambition with yours? 
You will live in people’s hearts, and 
I shall only please their ears. And 
yet is mine an altogether ignoble 
ambition ? 

‘ Indeed, indeed it is not.’ 


‘And you have no idea how long’ 


before this book is in print ?’ 

‘No. It may never be. It will de- 
pend upon the taste or caprice ofa 
publisher’s reader ; I have no means 
of my own to float it. Poverty, 
again, Miss Mayne! It may be 
full of suggestive thought, its in- 
terest may be stirring, its theme 
novel, its style admirable, its les- 
son profitable; but opposed to 
these are the tastes which reign 
for the passing hour, and, pro- 
bably, the humour of the judge 
who is called upon to pronounce 
a verdict upon its merits.’ 

For many days, perhaps I ought 
to say weeks, I waited anxiously 
to hear Laurence speak about his 
work again. When I asked him 
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he had not heard of its fate; but 
he promised to inform me when 
his publishers wrote. Several 
months went on, and I again ven- 
tured to ask him whether he had 
received any communication re- 
specting his novel. The answer 
was the same: he added, however, 
that he should write. He spoke 
with some anxiety, and two or 
three days afterwards he told me 
that he had received a reply to his 
letter, and that the ms. had been 
returned. 

‘It is as I feared, Miss Mayne. 
A few indifferent commonplaces as 
to my book having certain merits ; 
but the publishers’ reader cannot 
recommend them to undertake the 
responsibility of its publication. 
They are, however, willing for a 
consideration to bring the work 
out. I need not say, Miss Mayne, 
that this consideration cannot be 
forthcoming on my part.’ 

So the manuscript was sent on 
another journey ; and a very long 
time elapsed before Laurence re- 
ceived any information regarding 
its fate; and in this case, as in the 
former, his ill-omened prophecy 
was verified. It was sad dreary 
work. To the best of my recol- 
lection the Ms. was on its travels a 
year. At last, Laurence received 
a few lines from a certain house 
saying that it would undertake the 
responsibility of its publication ; 
but that Mr. Holmes must expect 
no remuneration for this work, 
trusting to receive such when his 
reputation as an author had been 
fully established. Here were a 
few gleams of light. Laurence 
was willing to launch it on these 
terms ; so it was soon printed and 
published. 

You will surmise, Laura, that 
the success of this work was an all- 
important matter to me ; for Lau- 
rence had long ceased to be some- 
thing more than a friend to me; 
and though he had not so told me, 
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I knew that I had become some- 
thing more than a friend to him. 
He hesitated, I believe, in speak- 
ing more openly, owing to the pre- 
cariousness of his circumstances ; 
and I believe that the success of 
this work presented itself to him 
in some other light than that of 
being merely a selfish though 
laudable satisfaction. I had read 
the book in proof, and had been 
delighted with it. I am wise 
enough now to know that it had 
many faults, which had probably 
justified its refusal by those firms, 
who have identified themselves with 
the production of literature of only 
the very highest class ; but to me 
then it was full of beauties. It 
was Laurence himself, or, rather, 
my ideal of Laurence. How 
eagerly I looked forward to the re- 
views ! The first two or three spoke 
with some praise of the work. 
Then followed others who treated 
it remorselessly. Finally, the three 
or four journals whose voices were 
considered authoritative pronoun- 
ced a verdict which brought bitter 
tears to my eyes. The condemna- 
tion of the book was complete. 

Laurence brought these papers 
and placed them in my hand 
without saying a word. A sicken- 
ing sense of despair crept over me 
as I slowly made my way through 
the reviews. As the last paper 
dropped from niy hands, I was 
startled by hearing a voice that I 
had not heard for years. 

Looking up, I saw Mr. Lawson. 
Behind him was my father. 

‘Then you’ve not forgotten me, 
Miss Estella? 

‘No, Mr. Lawson,’ I replied, 
with some constraint. His appear- 
ance at that moment, for some 
reason, gave me an unpleasant 
start. I felt that he was the last 
person I cared to see, though 
Heaven knows I owed him a heavy 
debt of gratitude, and that scarcely 
a day passed without my being 
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sensible of the great kindness 
which he had shown on my be- 
half. 

‘When I last saw you, Miss 
Mayne, you were quite a girl,’ he 
said, with some embarrassment ; 
‘and now—Ah, how time passes ! 
how time passes |’ 

‘Time does indeed go on, Mr. 
Lawson ; for I shall be nineteen 
next birthday.’ 

‘Nineteen! Dear me! As I 
before remarked—how time flies! 
I daresay you will not be sur- 
prised to hear, Miss Mayne, that 
I now propose removing you from 
this establishment, to which I un- 
derstand you have done great 
credit, especially in respect of 
your musical accomplishments.’ 

‘Am I to leave the place?’ I 
said, with evident pain in my voice. 
And you will be able to guess, 
Laura, the cause of my reluctance 
to go. 

‘Yes, Miss Mayne. I admire 
your natural reluctance to leave 
this establishment ; it speaks well 
for the understanding which has 
been maintained by you and your 
superiors; and I don’t wonder 
either at your very natural feelings 
of regret at parting with your com- 
panions. A friend of mine, a lady, 
wants a companion and governess 
for her daughters ; and I am about 
to introduce you to her atmy house. 
I have invited your father to stay 
a few days with me, and I shall 
expect you and him to-morrow. I 
have mentioned all these facts to 
the lady principal of this establish- 
ment, and she is prepared for your 
leaving immediately. So there is 
nothing more to be said at present.’ 

I was, of course, bound to com- 
ply with Mr. Lawson’s wishes. It 
was to him I owed all my edu- 
cational advantages; and he 
claimed, and rightly claimed, au- 
thority in planning my future ca- 
reer. Arrangements for the future 
were soon made. It was settled 
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that I should go on the next day. 
The prospect of parting from Lau- 
rence was sad. We had performed 
joint duties together. I had shared 
in his hopes; friendship had be- 
come attachment ; attachment, af- 
fection ; affection, love. I had 
looked forward to the days of his 
attendance with eager longing; 
the interests of our common call- 
ing had been heightened by our 
mutual regard—regard unexpressed 
on his part by any open avowal— 
and now all the tenor of my life 
was about to be changed. 

Mr. Lawson and my father did 
not stay with me more than half 
an hour. When they left I set 
about making preparations for my 
departure, selecting from my poor 
belongings a few souvenirs for the 
most cherished amongst my friends. 
I had sealed up and directed a 
handsome copy of Shakespeare, 
which had been one of my prizes, 
as a present for Laurence, when the 
last post brought me a letter. It 
was in his handwriting. 


‘My dear Estella,’-—the letter 
ran,—‘ As I was leaving the school 
to-day, Miss Tomlinson called 
me aside and told me there was 
a prospect of your going immedi- 
ately. We may not, therefore, 
meet again. Under these circum- 
stances, and others, I think I may 
write and say what I have been 
for some time urged to do. I have 
loved you long; and now that I 
tell you so, this love, it seems, 
must be nothing. Ifyou were not 
going, Estella, I should, I think, 
have still kept the secret in my own 
heart. It would have been other- 
wise, however, had I not met with 
misfortune in the fate of my book. 
Its non-success is such that I dare 
not dream of further hope. I con- 
fess that I am fairly unmanned. 
Continually baffled and disappoint- 
ed, I am obliged to make the hu- 
miliating admission that my cour- 
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age has left me. You may reproach 
me, but not with justice ; for there 
are times when the hardiest of men 
succumb to the inevitableness of 
fate. I have, as the papers say, 
miscalculated my powers; and I 
know no more bitter reflection 
than that ofan ambitious man who 
fails from having overvalued his 
capabilities, and bent his energies 
in a direction for which they were 
unfitted. This is my fate. I 
hoped the success of my book 
would have been such as to have 
justified me in telling you that I 
loved you, and that my hope in 
the future was to make you my 
wife. I can now only speak Aa/r 
what I was so desirous of saying. 
Ilove you. Here I write “ finis.” 
There is no sequel. Selfish, you 
may say. Selfish you would zot 
say if you knew what I know of 
two beings linked together for life ; 
their home one of poverty, their 
expectations bounded by its im- 
passable wall! My father’s and 
mother’s was this life, if life it can 
be called ; and I will never doom a 
human being to suffer as my mother 
suffered. Now you know and 
understand me, Estella. Good-bye. 
Doubtful whether I shall see you 
again, I have written. May you be 
happy! LauRENcE HoLMEs.’ 


I am afraid I was not just to 
Laurence ; for an angry undefined 
feeling rose in my heart. I read 
the letter again, placed it in my 
desk, and locked it. 

A few more hours, and I had 
left Twickenham. Both my father 
and Mr. Lawson welcomed me at 
the house of the latter. Its mag- 
nificence struck me. My guardian 
was evidently a man of more wealth 
than I had expected him to be. 

I was a little constrained in my 
manner with him, as he took me 
over the house, pointing out its 
several beauties with great satis- 
faction and self-complacency. He 
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conducted me from dining-room to 
drawing-room, from drawing-room 
to conservatory—every apartment 
being furnished with splendour and 
taste, the taste, I suspected, being 
more attributable to the upholsterer 
than to Mr. Lawson : statues lined 
the hall, the air of the conservatory 
was heavy with the scent of the 
choicest flowers, a fountain of ma- 
jolica diffused a pleasant air of 
coolness with the splash of its 
waters. At last he took me into a 
picture-gallery, and on all sides 
were works of art by the greatest 
of modern masters: the walls 
seemed to glow with colour and 
brightness. Several pictures which 
I had before seen at the Royal 
Academy, and which had been 
eulogised in the papers as works of 
especial note, had come into Mr. 
Lawson’s possession, and nowmade 
a portion of the glory of his home. 

‘ Twenty years ago, if any one 
had said to me that I should have 
owned such a house as this,’ re- 
marked Mr. Lawson, ‘and have 
been the proprietor of so much 


beauty, and grace, and worth, I. 


should have called the assertion 
in question. But you see what in- 
dustry can do, and frugality in 
one’s earliest years !’ 

Poor papa accompanied us, but 
lingered more or less in the back- 
ground. I turned to him accident- 
ally at these words of Mr. Lawson, 
and saw that he was walking with 
his head down. He had once 
been prosperous, and I—though 
long years had gone by since then 
—had shared in his prosperity. 

Some other feeling became mixed 
with those of admiration and won- 
der—I grew envious. Yes, Laura, 
envious. As I passed through the 
gallery some transformation seemed 
to have taken place in me. I do 
not think I had known envy until 
this moment ; and now, I daresay, 
you will be prepared for a good 
deal that I have to tell you. The 


turning-point in my life had come. 
Perhaps you will scarcely wonder 
at this, for every word of Lau- 
rence’s letter was strong in my 
memory—the bitterness of its de- 
spair was still finding an echo in 
my heart. | 

The next day, Mrs. Wilkinson, 
the lady into whose service as 
governess it was proposed that I 
should enter, was expected, but 
wrote postponing the appointment. 
In the course of another week, Mr. 
Lawson had again heard from her, 
fixing an early day; and by this 
time I noticed some change in his 
manner towards me. He _ had 
hitherto been very kind and atten- 
tive. I now thought I observed a 
more conspicuous warmth in his 
manner, not unmixed with some 
anxiety. 

‘I am really trespassing on your 
kindness by remaining so long,’ I 
said. 

‘Not at all, not at all, Miss 
Mayne,’ he answered. ‘I assure 
you that I have been delighted 
with your society.’ 

He seemed to be on the point 
of saying something more, then 
hesitated, and rather abruptly left 
the room, joining my father, who 
was in the conservatory, into which 
the room opened. Some time 
afterwards he returned, and then 
with a very few preliminary re- 
marks asked me to be his wife. 

I, first, refused him — kindly, 
but without any hesitation. He 
pleaded more earnestly—and then 
I listened. The result of the in- 
terview was, however, indefinite. 
When he left my side, my father 
came forward ; and I at once saw 
that Mr. Lawson had made some 
mention to him previously of his 
hopes regarding myself; and in 
my father his cause had a good 
advocate. 

‘ Refuse him, Estella? How can 
you be guilty of such folly? Law- 
son, though a little pompous and 
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proud, is one of the best of men. 
What a chance you will throw 
away if you do not accept his offer ! 
You have surely known what po- 
verty and dependence are! We 
were once better people than Law- 
son ; and now, if you refuse him, 
you will have to take a governess’s 
place. It is with gall and bitter- 
ness that I think sometimes of my 
past prosperity. You will worthily 
fill the position to which Lawson 
will raise you. Raise you !—no, 
hang it, he can’t raise you any 
higher than you are by birth and 
education. He will be only placing 
you in your right station. And 
though I don’t think I am par- 
ticularly selfish, I may say that 
there will be some probability of 
my life being a little more cheerful 
than it has been for some years 
past if you become his wife.’ 

I cannot blame my father for 
having urged me to the acceptance 
of Mr. Lawson’s offer. The advo- 
cacy of my own inclination was 
just as powerful. I remembered 
all that Laurence had said respect- 
ing poverty; and I felt its con- 
templation to me was not one 
whit less appalling. Although I 
had known little of what the world 
calls luxury, for years past, in taste 
or association, I was no sooner 
brought within the range of its in- 
fluence than I felt myself yielding 
to the spell. I liked the handsome 
spacious rooms; the numerous and 
graceful works of art appealed to 
the intellectual part of me; the life 
about me was pleasant. All hopes 
that had once been centred with 
Laurence were for ever to be aban- 
doned ; his letter to me had made 
this clear. 

Swayed by such considerations 
I told my father that I would re- 
consider the proposal of Mr. Law- 
son. I knew well in my heart 
what my answer would be, and in 
the evening Mr. Lawson received 
it from my own lips. 


We were soon married. 

What such a marriage proved, 
Laura, you will with little difficulty 
realise. I never loved my husband ; 
and as, alas, I could not long dis- 
guise this melancholy fact from 
him, what love, or what counter- 
feit of love, he entertained for me 
soon vanished. Perhaps I did not 
care to love or to be loved. I had 
sold myself to the world, and the 
world gave me of its own. That I 
was beautiful, I knew; and ad- 
mirers were not wanting who told 
me so with every varying phase of 
flattery. Women envied me, and 
I accepted their envy, as better 
women would have accepted their 
regards and good will. I grew 
hardened, and at times hateful to 
myself. And then I would endea- 
vour to justify the course I had 
taken. My love for Laurence 
could never be anything but a 
name; his own lips had _ pro- 
nounced its doom. Was I then 
guilty in electing the path that lay 
before me ? 

When I had been married about 
a year, I observed in a paper the 
notice of a book by an anonymous 
writer, full of praise and encourage- 
ment. I obtained this book, and 
read it with profound interest. I 
detected in its style traces of a 
hand familiar to me; and all at 
once it burst upon me that Lau- 
rence was the author. It proved 
so; for when several editions had 
been called for, his name appeared 
on the title-page. He had made 
his mark—in a year his name 
would be well and widely known. 
Ah, if Ae had been patient! If / 
had been patient ! 

Time went on; and it fared with 
Laurence as I had anticipated. 
The success of this one book was 
soon followed by the success of 
others ; and in a short time, from 
being comparatively unknown, he 
became a man of note. Not un- 
frequently I met him at various 
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parties. Alas, how separated we 
were now! What a contrast our 
lives presented! I was living for 
the world, and he was living for 
his art. 

When Mr. Lawson and I had 
been married about three years, I 
noticed an alteration in his man- 
ner. He became abstracted and 
absorbed. Always very devoted 
to his business, he was more de- 
voted now than ever—but with a 
restlessness and anxiety which I 
had never observed before. I ven- 
tured to mention this to him one 
day. 

‘Restless! Yes, I am,’ he re- 
plied. ‘I have a good deal on my 
mind just now. But really, Estella, 
I did not know that you were in- 
terested enough in me to take 
much heed of my looks and con- 
duct.’ 

The rebuke was just. 

‘I am sorry, Mr. Lawson, if you 
have any cause for complaint.’ 

‘Complaint! Oh, no! You go 
your way, and I go mine. But I 
may as well give you a hint that a 
little less expenditure will be need- 
ful on your part for the future. I 
have never been close, as you 
know; but there are reasons— 
pressing reasons—for your ceasing 
to be so lavish.’ 

‘ Certainly, if you wish it.’ 

He said no more, and I counter- 
manded the orders I had given for 
a party on an early day. I knew 
very little of my husband's business, 
but from what he now said it was 
easy to see that things were not 
going so easily with him. I was, 
however, far from guessing that 
this little cloud on the horizon 
presaged a storm, which was soon 
to burst, and wreck many a home 
and break many a heart. 

Some weeks afterwards I inti- 
mated that I had accepted an in- 
vitation to a large party for an early 
night. 

‘Don’t you remember what I 
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told you a short time since? You 
must not only cease to entertain at 
home, but you must cease even to 
go out so frequently. I am thinking 
of laying aside my carriage. As for 
this party, you may go ifyou choose; 
but I fear that I shall be unable to 
accompany you.’ 

‘Indeed ! I will write to excuse 
myself, if you like.’ 

‘Oh, no; you need not do that. 
Go, by all means—go byall means!’ 
and with these words he took the 
paper and left the room. 

It was on my tongue to ask him 
to be more explicit; but the oppor- 
tunity was lost. I was a little 
alarmed, but from my experience 
of Mr. Lawson I inferred that he 
was naturally a careful man, and 
that he would, in many cases, have 
advised an economy when there 
was no immediately urgent cause 
for so doing. 

The evening of the party arrived, 
and I went unaccompanied by my 
husband. Many of the guests this 
evening seemed very excited. I 
soon ascertained the cause. There 
had been a panic in the City, and 
many houses had gone down. Sev- 
eral gentlemen spoke of having had 
heavy losses ; and I heard that ex- 
pected guests had not come owing 
to the disaster of the day. The 
party broke up earlier than I ex- 
pected. Upon arriving home, | 
passed at once to the dining-room, 
where I found Mr. Lawson, as I 
thought, sleeping in an arm-chair 
near the fireplace. The servant 
poured me out a glass of water, 
closed the door, and left us toge- 
ther. My husband’s back was to- 
wards me, and there was an open 
newspaper on the floor, which had 
evidently fallen from his hand. 

‘Mr. Lawson!’ I said, approach- 
ing him. 

He did not speak. 

‘Mr. Lawson! I said again. By 
this I was close to him, standing 
where I could see his face well. 
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It was ashy pale. I stooped 
down. Good heavens! he was 
dead. 

I must pass over the details of 
that terrible night. He had been 
struck with apoplexy whilst reading 
the paper, the columns of which 
recorded the failure of so many 
firms, and amongst them of firms 
with which he had been in the 
habit of doing business for years, 
and whose failure, as I quickly as- 
certained, had induced the failure 
of my husband’s house. The sad 
and terrible truth was soon ascer- 
tained. The edition of the paper 
had been a late and special one, 
containing news of the last wrecks 
of the day; and the shock of the 
story had killed Mr. Lawson. 

His ruin was complete. From 
the wreck there was literally no- 
thing saved. I was as poor as I 
was four years ago. Alas, had 
the lesson of those four years been 
such as to discipline me for the ex- 
perience which must now be in- 
evitably mine ? 

My father was of course unable 
to render me much assistance. The 
art which I had long loved con- 
stituted the resources upon which 
Ihad now to depend. As I touch- 
ed the keys of the piano on the 
night before the sale of our furni- 
ture, I felt with some pride that 
my skill here would be of service. 
Whilst I .could play as I played 
then, speaking without vanity or 
unnecessary self-assertion, I need 
not be utterly a beggar. 

I had little or no difficulty in 
procuring employment. Thanks to 
the intimacy which I had steadily 
maintained with my old governess 
at Twickenham, by correspond- 
ence, and by the introduction of 
many pupils, which my position 
enabled me to obtain for her, I was 
able to rely upon her assistance in 
this pressing hour of need. 

And now my art became my 
comfort, my inspirer. No social 


triumph that I had ever gained was 
comparable with the triumph which 
I was now winning by my careful 
study—my patient mastery of the 
difficulties of my profession. I 
lived in a new and better world. 
It was difficult to look back and 
realise that it had ever been possi- 
ble for me to have been greedy for, 
and satisfied with, the triumphs 
that await the ambitious woman of 
the world. My life passed peace- 
fully and uneventfully. After a 
while I was induced to make my 
appearance in public; but I did 
not yield until a good deal of pres- 
sure had been brought to bear upon 
me. The applause, however, which 
greeted me, I am glad to say, grati- 
fying and pleasant as it was, made 
no such appeal to my vanity as to 
endanger the existence of those 
better feelings which the cultivation 
of my musical skill had fostered 
and developed, and which were 
leavening my whole nature. 

Amongst the better hopes of my 
life were those which centred in 
Laurence Holmes. I read of his 
growing success with pleasure, and 
the expectation of seeing him again 
was great and ever present. My 
art, it seemed to me, was purifying 
me, and making me worthier of 
companionship with him. I blamed 
myself for having been unjust when 
he avowed his reasons for not ask- 
ing me to be his wife. For if in- 
deed he had been wrong then, and 
showed some cowardice in hesitat- 
ing to face the world and its re- 
sponsibilities, how infinitely more 
blameworthy had I been in yielding 
to the temptations presented by a 
wealthy marriage, how I had wor- 
slipped the world, how I had made 
myself a willing slave to its exac- 
tions, its behests, its humiliating 
judgments ! 

Thank God, Laura, that life was 
over! I was a woman now—work- 
ing, and loving her work ; knowing 
as I did that this work was exercis- 
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ing the noblest of influences upon 
my whole nature. 

In due time, Laurence and I met 
again. It was at my old school. As 
he entered the drawing-room, a 
slight pretty girl was leaning on his 
arm. A pain shot to my heart. A 
sudden fear seized me. Was that 
fear to be realised? It was. 

‘Miss Dashwood,’ he said, com- 
ing forward and introducing her. 
Then turning to the young girl at 
his side, he said, referring to me, 
‘ This is a very old friend of mine, 
Alice. I knew her some years ago.’ 

Alice timidly glanced at me, and 
at a movement from me sat down 
by my side. Laurence chatted 
with me some minutes. When he 
left, Alice Dashwood was still sitting 
by me. 

‘There was a Miss Dashwood of 
whom I once heard a good deal— 
a daughter of Mr. Dashwood, the 
great contractor ?’ 

‘I ara that Miss Dashwood,’ she 
replied, with a pleasant laugh; 
‘you have of course heard, then, 
that and Laurence—Mr. Holmes 
—are engaged!’ 

My breath came quick, and I 
did not answer for a moment or 
two. 

‘This is the first time I have 
heard of Mr. Holmes’s engagement. 
I have not seen him for some time. 
I was not even prepared for meet- 
ing him to-night.’ 

Laurence Holmes and Alice 
Dashwood—the rising author and 
the heiress! Dashwood, Crane, 
& Co., contractors, were credited 
with fabulous wealth ; and the for- 
tune of Alice Dashwood, who was 
an only child, was therefore reason- 
ably enough calculated as very con- 
siderable. I had heard a good deal 
of her during the last year of my 
married life ; and had only lost an 
opportunity of meeting her by the 
merest accident in the world. 

* Have you been long engaged ?” 

‘Only a month.’ 
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And then she prattled on about 
their first meeting, their introduc- 
tion, and the simple details of their 
courtship. Laurence had manifest- 
ly been silent upon our past rela- 
tionship; and I wondered, naturally 
enough, at the causes thereof. 
Alice Dashwood was a sweet and 
charming girl, but certainly not the 
girl whom I could ever regard as 
one likely to arouse such a feeling 
as love in the heart of Laurence 
Holmes ; and I suspected that such 
love as she had given him was, 
however sincere, at any rate with- 
out depth or passion. Would Lau- 
rence open his heart to me, and 
explain what was yet a riddle? 

In the course of the evening, we 
found ourselves together. 

‘I must congratulate you, I sup- 
pose, Mr. Holmes, upon your en- 
gagement to Miss Dashwood.’ 

‘Yes; I am engaged.’ 

‘I hope you will be happy. But 
I am surprised—’ 

* At what ?” 

‘Miss Dashwood is a charming 
girl; but I thought you would have 
chosen differently.’ 

‘Yes ; I daresay.’ 

‘You love her ?” 

He hesitated, and then replied, 
‘Yes, I love her.’ 

‘Report credits her with being 
very wealthy ; but I for a moment 
can never believe that you would 
be swayed by any such considera- 
tions as wealth. 

‘You have met with success in 
your art,’ Iwent on, as he made no 
reply to my last remark ; ‘ your pa- 
tience has been rewarded—wealth 
can surely not have made such an 
irresistible appeal to you that you 
have been ready to ask for Miss 
Dashwood’s hand without loving 
her. O Laurence, I should indeed 
be sorry to believe that of you ” 

He winced. Alice came up at 
the same moment, and of course 
the subject dropped. 

By some chance it happened 
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that I and Laurence met frequently 
now. Alice and I too grew inti- 
mate. I at first thought she had 
seemed shy in my presence; but 
she had conquered this shyness, 
and was very friendly and affable. 
She spoke with great naiveté of her 
wealth ; and I was not surprised 
to find that she took no great in- 
terest in the art of which Laurence 
was a follower, though I believed 
that it had made some appeal to 
her vanity ; for he was now spoken 
of everywhere as a rising man—a 
man destined to reach the very 
highest position in his elected call- 
ing ; and position—even a literary 
position—would present itself as 
fairly valuable in the eyes of one 
whose schooling had naturally been 
such as to teach her the great im- 
portance of money in the matri- 
monial market. 

You will naturally ask me, Laura, 
whether I had ceased to care for 
Laurence. No; I had not. To 
see him—to be worthy of him—had 
been my prayer and hope in those 
good days when the peaceful pur- 
suit of my art was remoulding and 
remaking my character. As the 
dross of vanity, ambition, and 
miserable self-seeking, which make 
the life of a woman of the world, 
were leaving me, I found higher 
and purer objects for attainment ; 
and for Laurence Holmes, associa- 
tion with these objects seemed to 
me a fit and ennobling hope. I 
had gained my better life, but, 
alas, of this better life he would 
form no part. 

I shed bitter tears, for I was but 
a woman. O Laura, only a wo- 
man! 

I had known Alice Dashwood 
for more than two months, and she 
had frequently been in the habit 
of calling upon me, sometimes 
alone, and sometimes with her af- 
fianced husband. I was now living 
in a pleasant house in the suburbs 
of London. There was a pretty 
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garden behind upon which my little 
drawing-room opened. I had been 
practising one bright morning in 
July, for more than two hours, pre- 
paratory to some public appearance 
at night, when I heard a carriage 
drive to the front door, and the 
next minute my little servant ad- 
mitted Miss Dashwood. 

Alice came hurriedly forward, 
with a pale face and eyes red with 
crying. 

‘I wish to speak with you ear- 
nestly,’ she cried, ‘very earnestly. 
I am very unhappy. I have been 
unhappy for a long time.’ 

‘Unhappy, Miss Dashwood? I 
am, indeed, sorry to hear that; 
and by what means has this unhap- 
piness been caused ?” 

‘By the conduct of Laurence ! 
I may speak openly to you, may I 
not? for you knew him before I 
did, and was, he assures me, a good 
friend of his. His manner has so 
changed towards me lately—I can- 
not exactly describe how ; but he 
has seemed to become indifferent 
—and it’s so hard, for I love himso!’ 

‘You love him, deeply? I put 
this as a question. 

‘Indeed, indeed, I do! I some- 
times think I have offended him. 
I have asked him, and he tells me 
I have not. O Estella, I want you 
to intercede for me, to ascertain 
whether I have indeed given him 
offence ; and, if possible, to make 
it between us as itused to be. He 
is so strange—so restless now! Is 
it possible that he has ceased to 
love me ?” 

‘Would it pain you very much if 
he had ceased to love you ?’ 

‘Pain me, Estella! I sometimes 
think it would kill me. You must 
not think I do not love him—that 
I donot value his love! Oh, it is 
priceless. You believe I am vain 
and light, and have no depth of 
feeling. Oh, how greatly you misun- 
derstand me! Noram I worldly, as 
perhaps you may imagine I] am. 
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esteem Laurence, but I love him 
too, Estella—I love him too ! 

‘Come into the garden, Alice,’ I 
said; ‘we can talk better there; 
this room seems so hot.’ 

We strolled out, and sat down 
at some little distance from the 
house. Though I controlled my- 
self, I felt almost stifled, and my 
heart beat loudly. I guessed the 
meaning of Laurence’s conduct. 
He was ceasing to care for Alice ; 
and it was because he had seen me 
again, and I was free. 

‘ Are you sure that he once loved 
you?’ I asked. 

* Sure—indeed, Iam! It is only 
of late that this conduct has so 
changed. O Estella, you will be 
my friend, will you not, and speak 
to Laurence ? For, if you are such 
an old friend of his, you may do 
so with no impropriety.’ 

‘I may do so, as you say, with 
no impropriety,’ I replied mechani- 
cally. ‘ But surely Laurence is not 
unkind to you ? 

‘No, no; not unkind. I could, 
I think, even bear his unkindness. 
It is his coldness that pains me so. 
His coldness, which seems to in- 
crease every time I see him. O 
Estella, his love for me is dying— 
his love for me is dying ! 

The plaintive tone in which she 
spoke these words went to my 
heart. I thought that she was 
worldly and frivolous —that the 
glamour of Laurence’s position had 
dazzled her ; but every word con- 
vinced me that she could love as 
well as I could, and that she was 
as much a woman as I was. For 
what earnest true woman will not 
desire that he whom she loves 
should be harsh rather than in- 
different ? 

‘Perhaps your fancy has deceived 
you,’ I said ; ‘ you are, probably, a 
little too exacting. You know Lau- 
rence is awriter of books,and book- 
writers are often necessarily very 
absent. You are mistaken, Alice.’ 
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‘I am not mistaken,’ she replied 
with firmness. ‘ My eyes are quick 
to see ; and Laurence is ceasing to 
love me. Speak to Laurence on 
my behalf—delicately. There is 
no one but you whom I would 
commission with such a task. I 
have no mother—no sister; you 
are my best friend, as well as his.’ 

I felt that I held this girl’s hap- 
piness in my hand. A word from 
me, and the breach between Alice 
Dashwood and Laurence would be 
fatally widened. 

Alice had hardly ceased speak- 
ing before my servant came from 
the drawing-room, and said that I 
was wanted. The girl’s face turned 
red as she noticed Alice and me 
together. 

‘I will come directly,’ I said.— 
‘Wait here, Alice. I daresay my 
visitor is only some professional 
friend, who has called about the 
concert at which I have to appear 
to-night.’ 

I left Alice, her sad face dark- 
ened by the overshadowing trees, 
and entered the house by the draw- 
ing-room window. And here was 
my visitor—Laurence Holmes ! 

After we had exchanged a few 
commonplaces, Laurence opened 
the mission which had brought him 
there. 

‘You cannot guess why I have 
come, Estella ?” 

‘No; indeed I cannot.’ 

‘It is to speak to you of our 
past ; it is to recall the days when 
I loved you, and hoped to make 
you my wife.’ 

‘You have come here to speak 
of these things to me, Mr. Holmes, 
when you are already engaged to 
another !’ 

‘ Alas, engaged, as you say! I 
say it with shame—lI have erred 
fatally here. I thought I cared for 
Alice —that, at least, I could be 
happy with her. Now I know that 
I never loved her; now I know 
that I only loved you.’ 
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‘ You have gone too far to hope 
to retrace your steps. You cannot 
break your engagement with Alice 
Dashwood ; it is too late.’ 

‘Too late! Is it you who tell 
me so? Do you think she would 
heed it much if I did break my en- 
gagement with her? Are her affec- 
tions so deep that she would feel 
anything beyond a passing sorrow? 
No. I love you, Estella, and only 
you.’ 

‘You tell me this—you, who 
must have known months ago that 
I was free—who could not have 
forgotten what my love for you 
once was! Knowing all this, how- 
ever, you contract an engagement 
with a girl who you, in almost as 
many words, tell me has no heart, 
and would not regret the breaking 
of your engagement with her! Why 
was this? Why was this, Laurence?’ 

He hung his head. 

*I will tell you,’ he replied, in 
almost a whisper ; ‘I will tell you. 
You know the story of my life—its 
disappointment and its poverty. 
Well, success came at last, and, by 
its means, I was thrown into the 
society of the rich and the great. 
That success which I had long 
coveted became a curse : it intoxi- 
cated, it maddened me. I had 
looked forward to a calm happy 
triumph — such a triumph as no 
man in contemplating need lose 
his self-respect. Such a triumph 
was zo/f mine. When my long years 
of waiting and working received at 
last a recognition of their worth, 
the prize dazzled my senses. My 
satisfaction was not an ecstasy—it 
was a fever. Alas, a grosser ambi- 
tion became mingled with one that 
had as yet been honest and pure ! 
I saw that my means, good as 
they were, and extensive as they 
might be, if every fresh success 
was greater than the past, would 
be inadequate to satisfy the craving 
—indefinite, wild—that had seized 
me. Money and position seemed 
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invaluable. The flattery of those 
who possessed these in good mea- 
sure only increased my thirst. The 
calm pursuit of my art sometimes 
even palled upon me. When such 
a feeling as this seized me I be- 
came frightened ; for I knew that 
if I neglected to cultivate it, what 
position I had gained would soon 
slip away from me; and the fear 
would even steal over me at times 
that my hand was losing its cun- 
ning. It was about this time that 
I was introduced to Miss Dash- 
wood. I had some name, and she 
had wealth. Mr. Dashwood was 
not very anxious that his daughter 
should marry a rich man, and 
showed me considerable friend- 
ship. Here were means at hand 
sufficient to satisfy me. I pro- 
posed to her, and was accepted. 
Now you know all.’ 

Knowing the power I possessed 
from the admission of Alice Dash- 
wood, and the confession of Lau- 
rence, it had not been easy for me 
to conquer myself. But there had 
been something in his last speech 
which made the victory easier. The 
pursuit of my art had purified me 
and ennobled me ; all there was of 
original truth in me, obscured and 
almost obliterated as it had been 
by my past life, had been awakened 
and quickened by its influence. In 
Laurence’s words I read an unmis- 
takable confession of disloyalty to 
his calling; and this fact jarred 
upon me, irritated me. It was like 
the sudden striking of some dis- 
cordant note in music which had 
been hitherto all harmony. 

‘ And now,’ said Laurence, ‘ and 
now that I have seen you again, 
I find all my old love come back. 
I love you now, as I have loved 
you always. Speak, Estella ! 

I spoke very slowly, and after a 
long pause. I spoke in no doubt, 
though the alteration in my feel- 
ings had been strangely sudden. 
I almost wondered that I could so 
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speak ; but I can look back now 
and find a complete explanation. 
I do not like to describe Lau- 
rence’s conduct as false, perhaps 
the word is too strong aterm. At 
any rate, his life seemed out of 
sympathy with mine, and I could 
not speak otherwise than I did. 

‘ZI do not love you, Laurence! 
Let that answer be enough. And, 
believe me, you will be happier 
with Alice Dashwood than with 
me. Experience has taught me 
some good lessons, and it has 
shown me that for a married life 
I have no vocation. We should 
not be happy together; of this, 
Laurence, I am as sure as though 
I had a vision of our married life 
before me. You are deluding your- 
self when you say that you could 
only be happy with me. For I 
have no heart to give you, Lau- 
rence ; no heart to give you. You 
tell me, that you have failed to 
find entire peace and satisfaction 
in your artistic life. With me it 
is quite otherwise. You may say, 
perhaps, that I am prejudiced, and 
narrow in my views; but my life 
now is my art. I live and breathe 
in it; and every new day convinces 
me that in this and this only can 
I expect happiness as a woman. 
Should I be a fit companion for 
you? No. My destiny is chosen. 
I welcome it. For worlds I would 
not change it. No, Laurence; no! 
It is vain for you to plead. Believe 
me, when I tell you that we should 
have no happiness together. Our 
worlds would be apart. You would 
find in me no compensation for 
that world which, you tell me, has 
now become so valuable in your 
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eyes. Be true to Alice. She will 
make you a better wife than I.’ 

‘Estella, is it indeed to be as 
you say ?” 

‘It is. You could not have 
urged your cause with less chance 
of its being favourably received 
than you have urged it to-day. 
You have shown to me how much 
apart we are; how much apart we 
must ever be. Alice loves you. Do 
not doubt it. You may take my 
assurance of that. She loves you. 
I know all. She has told me of 
your growing indifference to her; 
of the pain it has been to her; of 
her eagerness to know the reason 
of your changed conduct. Go to 
her. She is here. Make your 
peace with her. Cherish her love, 
for it is yours ; and mine is not.’ 

‘ Alice here !’ 

‘Yes, in the garden. Be wise, 
and secure her love. It may bea 
blessing to you in time; mine never 
can be.’ 

But little more was said. We 
were both of us silent for a long 
time. I can guess what was pass- 
ing in Laurence’s mind. He rose 
with a sigh. 

‘Go to her, Laurence.’ 

He left the room, and I gazed 
after him. He had chosen his 
path, and [ had chosen mine. It 
was well that I had determined 
that these paths should diverge. 
You will guess, Laura, how it fared 
with Laurence and Alice Dash- 
wood. They were soon married. 
I shall never be. 

The critics said that I played that 
night more brilliantly than ever. 
They little guessed the storm and 
trouble in my heart. 


EsTELLA Lawson (ée MayNe). 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF DISCONTENT. 
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Is there any one so akin to the 
dull and barren fallow, that he has 
never felt the warm breath of de- 
sire fanning his sluggish spirit—a 
desire for something better and 
higher than his daily life affords? 
It may be that these longings are 
but transient gleams, that come 
and go, masquerading, in a fret, a 
grumble, or a frown, and so dis- 
countenanced at their first appear- 
ing. For few can rightly estimate 
the uses of discontent ; which, like 
the pains of growth, are often the 
surest indication of expanding life. 
This spiritual hunger of the soul 
finds little favour ; for the cursory 
observer sees in it nothing but a 
source of weakness, meet it when 
he will; a kind of moral blight, 
which neutralises the joy we might 
have in the present, and depre- 
ciates the good still in our posses- 
sion. 

Have we not all experienced its 
spoiling influences a thousand 
times in our pleasures, when some 
discontented companion takes off 
the edge of our enjoyment, by his 
regrets for what cannot be had, 
and his groundless expectations 
of what cannot be realised? Or 
worse still, if in our undertak- 
ings we light upon a discon- 
tented coadjutor, who never fails 
to tinge our very successes with 
the shadowy hues of disappoint- 
ment; and however real his help, 
how heavily the work will drag 
unless some spell can be discover- 
ed to banish the chronic frown! 

Thus experience itself goes far 
to confirm the world’s verdict, and 
denounces this hunger of the soul 
‘as a potent destroyer of our happi- 
ness, 2 noxious weed to be uproot- 


ed, whether we find it in ourselves 
or others. But this is only true when 
that which is needful as a stage is 
crystallised into a state, when the 
distaste for the present, which 
should serve but as a prelude to 
some period of transition and ad- 
vancement, settles down into an 
abiding condition. 

If, on the contrary, we can look 
beneath the fretfulness in which 
the unsatisfied heart has disguised 
itself, and give to that vague long- 
ing more adequate expression, 
shaping the young desire and con- 
centrating the wandering dreams, 
we have quickened into life a 
power which shall control its des- 
tiny and point its course ; we have 
placed before it the magnetic 
needle ; from the weakness of dis- 
content we have evolved the 
strength of aspiration. 

‘ As exhalations when they burst 
From the warm earth, if chilled at first, 
If checked in rising from the plain, 
Darken to fogs and sink again, 
But if they once in triumph spread 
Their wings above the mountain head, 
Become enthroned in upper air 
And turn to sunbright glories there,’ 


For when desire is trailing on 
the ground, the whole nature lan- 
guishes ; we were born to look up- 
ward and onward. Were aspiration 
crushed within us, we should re- 
main as sterile as the clods of the 
valley, shut away from the hea- 
venly influences of the morning 
dew and the midday sunshine. 
Alas for the harvest-hour! it must 
come unblest to the toil-worn la- 
bourer. 

Whilst discontent may herald in 
despair, desire allied with hope 
can lift the curse itself from labour’s 
brow. But let us not fashion our 
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ideal from the dust and clay, or 
deify the earthworm and the mole. 
No man can rise above that which 
in his secret thought he fain would 
be. No mistake is so fatal as that 
nobler occupations can ennoble us ; 
no aping of humility more odious 
than that spurious contentment 
which pursues its way with ever- 
lowering aim. When we hold the 
bow, let us not stay our hand at 
the third arrow; for there is an un- 
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derlying truth in the angry words 
of the dying Elisha. Not only will 
God regard the measure of our de- 
sert, but the measure also of our 
desire. 

Let, then, aspiration have its way ; 
and despise not this spontaneous 
upspringing from the heart’s rich 
depths, remembering that this, the 
truest child of our creation, will be- 
come ere long the lord and ruler 
of our days. 
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XXIII. ESTHER, 

MOONLIGHT upon the waters ; starry skies 
And soft night breezes, when upon the heart, 
Like inspirations, there appear to start 

Life’s possibilities, as great thoughts rise 

And burst upon the soul with glad surprise ; 
Yet simultaneously we feel how small 
Existence were, if earthly life be all. 

How intimately thou canst sympathise 

With such conceptions! How each influence 
Lurks in thy very name, and makes of thee 
A ruler of life’s night indeed for me! 

When garish day dies out, and every sense 

Seeks its repose, one source awaits me, whence 
I gain my respite brief from worldly noise, 
And gather to my heart again those joys 

Thou givest, nor the world can banish quite from thence. 


XXIV, SARAH. 


I sow before thee. 


As some high princess 


Claims fealty from her vassals, so dost thou 
Wield soft supremacy ; so do I bow 
And own thy sovereignty. None may guess 
Her happy influence who sways to bless 
A heart which anarchy had made its own. 
My bright princess, then, take thy crown and throne 
And sceptre ; and where all was loneliness, 
Deign thou to reign, and so to civilise 
All that before was rough and rude and wild, 
And o’er my destinies thy queendom mild 
Beneficently spread. None otherwise 
They name thee at God’s altar, as the prize 
And type and crown of perfect womanhood, 
The high embodiment of all that’s good, 
What time the happy tears dim bride and bridegroom’s eyes. 
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AND THE LITTLE MARIE, 





MONSIEUR TROMBONE was a fine 
picturesque old soldier. He had 
lost a leg in the service of his 
country, and acquired a strategic 
ability worthy of the great general 
under whom he had fought. That 
general was Turenne, as every one 
in Gomarche had reason to know 
—for every one went at some time 
of the day to the Soleil d’Or, and 
never without hearing Monsieur 
Trombone parade that one memor- 
able fact of his existence. He was 
a man of great imaginative and in- 
ventive powers; but though vain 
he disguised his poetical accom- 
plishments under the sober garb 
of reality, and in recounting his 
adventures mingled facts with his 
fictions so judiciously as to arouse 
the suspicion that he was not alto- 
gether a liar. Apart from his in- 
tellectual occupation, he was no- 
minally a clockmaker; really he 
did nothing but talk and drink. 
In the winter he sat in the chimney 
of the Soleil d’Or, and looked after 
the fire ; in the summer he sat in 
the porch of the Soleil d’Or, and 
looked after the honeysuckle ; at 
the same time, in both seasons he 
looked after himself. 

Madame Trombone, in con- 
formity with that great law of na- 
ture which mercifully provides that 
nothing perfectly useless shall live 
upon this earth, died when Trom- 
bone returned from the wars with 
his wooden leg and his pension. 
In his absence she had sustained 
his reputation—for she was as volu- 
ble and inventive as he—and with 
the assistance of an apprentice 
made a very snug and reliable 


business. So far she was useful, 
and lived. When Trombone re- 
turned he could sustain his own 
reputation, and the business re- 
quired no more making ; then Ma- 
dame Trombone was perfectly use- 
less. Moreover, she was ugly. So 
she died—poor thing !—and her wi- 
dower devoutly thanked his saint 
and Providence for the mercies 
that are inscrutable. 

It was a marvel to the few ig- 
norant of Trombone’s strategical 
attainments how he, sitting all day 
in the Soleil d’Or, could manage 
his business on the other side of the 
Place. But he did manage it, and 
in this wise. 

First, however, suffer me to par- 
enthesise that parental prerogative 
—a faint semblance and simula- 
crum of which still lingers in France 
—which obtained to a very great 
degree a century and a half ago. 
Then in that paradise there was 
marriage and giving in marriage, 
and also, it is necessary to add, there 
was selling in marriage. A father’s 
care was less engaged as to what 
he should make of his daughters 
than as to what he might make dy 
them. Trombone contrived to 
make a very pretty two sous by 
his child. 

It has been said that Madame 
Trombone made a business with 
the assistance of an apprentice. 
Now Pepin, the apprentice, in 
the earlier part of his time, was 
simply engaged in seiling the cheap 
jewellery forming Madame’s stock- 
in-trade, whilst the good woman 
did the household duties orsounded 
her husband's clarion in the ears 
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of her friends. For the sake of 
variety she sometimes sat in the 
shop with her knitting, and set 
Pepin to make the beds and boil 
the soup. At this time he was fif- 
teen, bright and ingenious. It was 
with the view of exercising his in- 
genuity that he elected to be a 
jeweller’s apprentice ; little scope 
did he find in Madame’s establish- 
ment. Still, there were tools and 
appliances for repairing, and the 
like, exhibited in the window as a 
bait, and with these the lad amused 
himself in leisure moments. 

One day a glorious flunkey made 
his appearance in the shop; he 
was come from the chateau of Mon- 
sieur le Marquis de la Grenouille- 
gonflee to bid Madame Trombone 
send a workman up to the chateau 
instantly. Monsieur le Marquis de 
la Grenouillegonflée’s clock was 
suffering from an internal disar- 
rangement. Pepin was despatched 
on a forlorn hope. He had seen 
but one clock before in his lifetime. 
The lame clock was put before him. 
He declared he could do nothing 
without his tools, and took the won- 
drous piece of mechanism home 
with him. He studied it for a 
whole day, and lay awake thinking 
about it the whole night. The fol- 
lowing evening he returned the 
clock to the marquis, mended and 
in complete going order. From 
that time Madame Trombone was 
a clockmaker, and Pepin was 
continually making and repairing 
works of this kind. At eighteen 
he made a clock with a sentry-box 
on the top, from which an effigy of 
M. Trombone emerged, and salut- 
ed as many times as denoted the 
hour of day. It was the marvel of 
the province, and brought custo- 
mers from far and wide. Pepin 
was bound for seven years, and 
when Trombone returned from the 
wars, three years of the apprentice- 
ship were unexpired. As one in 
some way connected with the State, 
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the old soldier felt bound to act 
up to the letter of the law; so he 
gave Pepin six sous per diem with 
bed and board, as the articles stipu- 
lated, and he gave him no more. 
And now Pepin’s time was up ; but 
still he stayed at the little shop, 
taking his six sous, and Trombone 
was not distressed with anxiety for 
the things of the morrow. He toiled 
not, neither did he mend clocks. 
For monsieur had a daughter, and 
she kept Pepin in his place. 

Ye who have seen a vinegar-faced 
old maid snubbinga meek domestic, 
think not that Pepin was ‘kept in 
his place’ by any such means, or 
by any such maid. The little Marie 
—Trombone’s offspring—was ten 
years old when Pepin first saw her, 
and they had kissed each other 
morning and night, with no single 
interruption, ever since. Until she 
was fifteen she used to sit on his 
knee. With her arm round his 
neck, she would try to compre- 
hend the great schemes he had for 
making clocks of marvellous con- 
struction ; clocks without wheels, 
clocks without pendulums, clocks 
small enough to go in one’s pocket, 
the weights whereof she innocently 
conceived were to be artfully con- 
cealed dans les pantalons. He made 
the prettiest trinkets for her ears 
and fingers. Neither did anything 
without the knowledge of the other. 
They loved with the truest simplest 
affection, and were inseparable. 
And Pepin was content to provide 
for M. Trombone’s bodily and spiri- 
tual wants for six sous a day rather 
than part from his sister, so he call- 
ed the little Marie; an arrangement 
with which her papa did not inter- 
fere. And this was how Monsieur 
Trombone managed his business. 


Marie was returning from the 
market one day when the state- 
coach of Monsieur le Marquis de la 
Grenouillegonflée met and passed 
her. The marquis was looking from 
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the window, and seeing pretty Ma- 
rie, he puckered the wrinkles of his 
wicked old face into a ravishing 
leer. Marie flushed and laughed. 
This marquis looked so droll—ex- 
actly like Pierot in Filoubon’s fan- 
toccini show. Perhaps a little co- 
lour was in her cheeks, and the 
smile yet lingered in her eyes as 
she turned round to look after the 
lumbering equipage. The marquis 
was hanging out of the window, 
and appeared still more like Pierot 
as he kissed his hand to her. She 
laughed outright, and ran home to 
tell Pepin. Pepin was sitting at 
his bench. He must have had a 
very troublesome job in hand, for 
he never looked up during the re- 
cital of this comic incident, and 
never smiled at what had amused 
Marie so mightily. 

‘I wonder what he meant by 
smiling at me?’ Marie said naively, 
looking sideways at Pepin. 

‘ He doesn’t knowhimself. Those 
rich folks always are fools,’ said 
Pepin. The answer was not com- 
plimentary, and for that reason pro- 
bably not satisfactory. For Marie 
left Pepin, and presently put the 
same question to the pretty little 
body she found reflected in her 
mirror. ‘The reflection shook its 
bright little head at her, and seemed 
to say, ‘ There’s no doubt about it, 
Marie, you're the prettiest girl in 
Gomarche, and that’s why the mar- 
quis made himself so ridiculous.’ 
She twisted herself sideways, hold- 
ing up her round arms, better to 
see her figure ; that inspection was 
satisfactory. Then, as she couldn’t 
twist the glass low enough, she 
pulled her short petticoats on one 
side, and looked at her ankles; 
those, and her feet as well, were 
worthy of her new clocked stock- 
ings and her best high-heeled shoes. 
For the first time in her life she 
disagreed with Pepin’s radical idea 
of aristocratic imbecility. Perhaps, 
after all, M. le Marquis de la Gre- 


nouillegonflee was noi such a fool 
as he looked. Pepin was certainly 
very cross all the morning, and 
quiet to an unusual degree; and 
Marie felt, though she hardly knew 
why, that she was in some way con- 
cerned. Any doubt she had was 
dispelled in the afternoon. She 
was sitting with her work at the 
shop-door, when Pepin came and 
leant against the door-post. 

* Marie, when the marquis smiled 
at you did you smile at him ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Did he see you smile ? 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ And what did he do then ?” 

‘Why, he—he—he kissed his 
hand to me.’ 

Marie flushed. She had left 
this detail out of her former nar- 
ration. Pepin said nothing, but 
looked as black as a thundercloud. 
Marie made a feeble attempt at 
indifference, and began to hum; 
but she broke off suddenly in the 
first bar. 

‘I don’t know why you should 
look angry, Pepin. There’s no 
harm in laughing, is there ? 

‘Yes, there is.’ 

Marie rose immediately, and 
went to the door of the stairs. 

‘Why are you going?’ asked 
Pepin. 

‘To avoid your displeasure, 
monsieur. I cannot help laughing 
when people make themselves ridi- 
culous.’ 

Marie made a saucy curtsy, and 
ran up-stairs, laughing sufficiently 
loud for Pepin to hear, and with 
what earnestness may be imagined 
by the fact that ten minutes after- 
wards she ran down in tears, and 
throwing her arms about Pepin’s 
neck, begged him to forgive his 
naughty little Marie. But though 


they were quite good friends again, 
they found that the old link of 
brotherly and sisterly love had been 
broken and was not restored ; but 
in its place what sweeter tie it was 
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that bound them together they yet 
hardly knew. Already they had felt 
the thorn concealed within the rosy 
wreath, and breathed its honey 
odour. 

In the evening, as they walked 
through the meadow, they were very 
silent ; and when, resting their arms 
upon the rail, they leant over the 
bridge looking into the water flow- 
ing down the mill-stream, they spoke 
not a word. ‘The silence touched 
their hearts as never had their plea- 
santest conversations. Once, as 
Marie looked sideways at Pepin, 
she found him looking sideways at 
her. They both coloured, and re- 
sumed their study of the gudgeons 
struggling against the current in 
the stream beneath them. The 
gudgeons, influenced by Heaven 
knows what, turned tail and scut- 
tled down with the stream. Pepin 
shifted a little nearer to Marie, 
and presently she felt his arm slide 
round her waist. He had never 
hesitated in doing this before ; and 
she had never until now noticed 
the pleasantness of this kind of 
warm close girdle. She felt con- 
strained to yield to its pressure ; 
and so the two young heads met, 
and their glowing cheeks touched, 
while both looked happy enough 
and pretty enough for a picture. 
And if a pre-Raphaelite should 
attempt this picture, I would have 
him depict the gudgeons carried 
away and tumbling head-over- 
heels under the mill-wheel. 


There are certain people who, 
like certain insects, seem to have 
been sent on purpose to prevent 
our staying too long in the pleasant 


place they get into. M. le Mar- 
quis de la Grenouillegonflée was of 
this kind of people, and a lovers’ 
Elysium was the pleasant place into 
which he crept. Pepin was gone 
to fit a lock at the other end of 
the village, and the little Marie was 
as usual sitting with her work at the 
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door, when the awful Grenouille- 
gonflée equipage made its appear- 
ance on the Place, and drew up 
before the clockmaker’s shop. Ma- 
rie flew to the door at the back 
of the shop, and waited with a pal- 
pitating heart in the passage; but 
presently she was compelled to 
emerge from her refuge, for the 
dreadful old marquis was thumping 
the floor with his crutch with what 
vehemence his withered old mus- 
cles could command. Pale as a 
shade, and with not the vestige of 
a smile on her face, Marie stood 
before him, whilst he leered and 
gabbled and chuckled over the 
confusion he saw in the poor girl’s 
face. At length he professed to 
want a ring. Marie laid some be- 
fore him, from which he selected 
one, and fumbled it about upon 
his finger. 

‘See, my pretty, pretty, pretty, 
how love affects me, even to my 
finger-tips. Prithee do with your 
fair fingers what Cupid will not per- 
mit mine to do.’ The marquis 
stretched out his palsied hand. 

Marie hesitated. If she did not 
put the ring on, this dreadful old 
man would make it an excuse for 
staying ever so much longer ; if she 
did put it on, she would have to 
tell Pepin, and perhaps that would 
make him jealous. She was per- 
plexed. The marquis had been 
in the shop ten minutes, and Ma- 
dame Lechat, the village gossip, had 
already passed thrice. Madame 
Lechat, with her long nose, passing 
for the fourth time, decided her ; 
she pushed the ring down the mar- 
quis’s finger. Theold sinner clasped 
her hand in his and drew it to his 
lips; she snatched it away, and 
looked to the door to see if Ma- 
dame Lechat had seen this. In 
the doorway stood Pepin. 

The following morning, as M. 
Trombone was preparing to get a 
little fresh air, as he was pleased 
to term his diurnal visit to the So- 
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leil d’Or, Pepin touched his arm, 
and said : 

‘ Monsieur, may I speak one 
word with you ?’ 

‘Why not, my good Pepin? 
Turenne has listened to Turenne’s 
Trombone ; why should not Trom- 
bone listen to Trombone’s Pepin ?” 

‘ Monsieur, my term of service 
has expired.’ 

‘M-o-n Dieu !” 

‘TI am anxious for the future.’ 

‘Be tranquil, my child. Fear 
not. You are a good boy, and 
Turenne’s Trombone suffers not 
merit to remain unrecognised. 
You shall go on as if your inden- 
tures were binding on me for ever, 
my little cabbage ” 

‘Monsieur, I desire to wed the 
little Marie.’ 

‘My God! I am electrified ! 

‘ Monsieur, we love each other.’ 

‘What money have you saved 
from your income?’ asked M. Trom- 
bone, after vainly struggling to mul- 
tiply six sous a day by seven years. 

‘None.’ 

‘ Peste ! 

‘It costs me all for clothes.’ 

‘You must be less extravagant. 
You must save, my good Pepin, 
and then, in about five or six years, 
we shall see, we shall see. Good 
morning, my good—’ 

‘ But, monsieur, one moment. I 
have other views.’ 

‘It is impossible 

‘I desire to wed Marie next Sun- 
day.’ 

M. Trombone’s leg gave under 
him. He would have sunk to the 
earth but for the rigidity of his 
wooden limb. Pepin continued : 

‘When we are married we shall 
go to Paris.’ 

‘This infant is insane,’ said 
Trombone to himself. ‘Who will 
pay for the journey ?’ he added to 
Pepin. 

‘We shall walk ! 

‘Amillion leagues! My God, a 
fine marriage trip ! 
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‘I shall pay expenses by work- 
ing on the way.’ 

‘ How much will there be left for 
Turenne’s Trombone? And between 
us, my charming little butterfly, 
when do you think of returning ?” 

‘When my fortune is made.’ 

‘Ah, poor babe, these detest- 
able clocks have softened his brain. 
The devil though, it is inconveni- 
ent for me,’ thought the old soldier. 
—‘ Pepin, suppose I say this is un- 
wise ; I cannot suffer my daughter 
to marry you ; what then ?’ 

* Monsieur, I shall walk to Paris 
by myself.’ 

‘But suppose I say, Pepin, you 
shall marry the little Marie pro- 
vided that you take her not from 
beneath the roof of her fond father, 
nor her fond father from beneath 
the roof of the Soleil d’Or?’ 

‘I will answer to-morrow.’ 

‘ And I, my Pepin, shall be pre- 
pared to offer—or not—to-morrow. 
And now, for the sake of St. Cecile, 
suffer me to get a breath of fresh 
air. Ichoke, I burn ; my vitals are 
like brier-stems within me. AZ/ons 

During the day M. Trombone 
was inspired ; and the next morn- 
ing met Pepin with the face of a 
fat lamb and the eyes of a fox. 

* Pepin ! 

* Monsieur.’ 

‘ What is my daughter, my sweet, 
my angelic Marie—what is she 
worth ?” 

* Ten million worlds ! 

M. Trombone embraced Pepin 
with tears in his eyes. 

‘ Pepin, although Turenne’s right 
hand, I am no scholar, but reckon- 
ing a world to be worth two sous, 
would ten million be equivalent to 
a thousand livres, think you ?” 

* Truly.’ 

‘Then go, my spiritual infant, 
and bring me which you choose, 
the worlds or the livres, and then 
the little Marie shall be yours.’ 

* How long will you give me to 
procure them ?’ 
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* One year.’ . 

‘Monsieur, it shall be done. A 
notary shall make out the agree- 
ment.’ 

Pepin made up his bundle, and 
the little Marie helped him—that 
is, she increased its bulk with in- 
numerable useless things that might 
serve him in some remote emer- 
gency, and refreshed him in his 
labours with tender kisses and ca- 
resses. She bore up bravely during 
the day, her eyes only twinkling 
now and then, which they will do 
as well with a smile as witha tear. 
Why should she cry when her own 
brave good Pepin was going to earn 
fame, and bring back money enough 
to make her his wife ? This was the 
question she repeated to herself 
again and again and again, until 
Nature answered, telling her that 
she was a foolish little woman, with 
a heart even softer than her head. 
Then her head gave up the contest, 
and her heart had it all its own 
way, and sufficient ado had Pepin 
to kiss her tears away after that. 

M. Trombone never rose before 
the Soleil d’Or; and as Pepin was 
to rise the next day with the other 
and earlier rising sun, the parting 
between Turenne’s Trombone and 
Trombone’s Pepin took place over 
night. M. Trombone was dramatic- 
ally pathetic, and his feelings were 
considerably intensified by his be- 
ing in liquor at the time. 

When Pepin opened his door 
the next morning, he found sitting 
there fast asleep the little Marie. 
The poor girl had tossed about in 
her bed for an hour after parting 
with her lover, and then it seemed 
to her that the morning must be 
close at hand, and that she had 
been lying there the whole night. 
How terrible it would be if the fa- 
tigue should overcome her, and she 
should be asleep when Pepin de- 
parted! She rose and dressed her- 
self in the dark, and crept along to 
Pepin’s door. He was not stirring 
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yet; but her mind was infinitely 
relieved. It was so pleasant to be 
near the one she loved so much. 
She looked from the window ; but 
no light streaks told of the ap- 
proaching morning. She sat down 
by the door, and thought about 
Pepin for hours, until at last, when 
the morning light touched the ho- 
rizon, sleep closed the eyelids of 
Pepin’s watching angel, and she 
slept. 

Pepin hesitated. Should he leave 
without awakening her, and spare 
her the pain of separation? A 
suspicion of the truth decided him 
not to do this. When, taking her 
head between his hands he kissed 
it, she said hastily, whilst her hands 
clutched his nervously, 

‘Yes, yes, my dearie, I am awake 
—I am awake!’ 

She was not pretty this morning, 
for her face was swollen and dis- 
torted with fatigue and grief; and 
she was not smart as she was wont 
to be. She used to wear a little 
finery at every available point of 
her person—she being one of those 
pretty gay creatures who can wear, 
without looking vulgar, any quan- 
tity of ornament. This morning 
not even her ear-rings were graced 
by being worn. It seemed as though 
she were mourning already for the 
lover she was to lose. 

Pepin walked ten miles and be- 
gan to feel hungry. He sat beneath 
an apple-tree by the way-side, and 
opened his bundle. He took out 
the embroidered handkerchief that 
Marie had insisted upon his taking, 
and which she prized as the most 
costly article of her wardrobe. Ap- 
parently kissing it gave him appe- 
tite, for he presently turned his at- 
tention to a loaf with avidity : that, 
too, Marie had put in. He broke it 
in half, but hungry as he was he did 
not eat. For there, in the middle of 
the loaf, lay Marie’s ear-rings and 
her brooch and her three rings, 
and every gimcrack she possessed 
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except the watch Pepin made and 
had given her the day before. Per- 
haps altogether these things were 
worth twelvepence ; but the dear 
little soul, when she put them there, 
thought she was providing against 
the greatest poverty that might come 
to her sweetheart. Would any de- 
gree of want and privation induce 
him to part with them ? 

Pepin found work pretty readily 
in the villages on his route, and en- 
tered Rouen with sixty sous in his 
pocket. But in the city he found 
no work, for the citizens had plenty 
of resident clockmakers, and the 
clockmakers had plenty of work- 
men. So he went out of Rouen with 
a heavier heart and a lighter pocket. 
At length he reached Paris, and 
presenting himself before the chief 
watchmaker, asked for employ- 
ment. 

‘What can you do? asked M. 
Pendule. 

‘ Anything,’ 

Pepin. 


answered modest 


M. Pendule was a Frenchman, 
and tolerant of bumptiousness. He 
was himself bumptious. 

‘I will give you a chance, young 


man. I myself am risen from no- 
thing. I had a chance. Regard 
this clock : it isthe most perfect in 
the world. I made it. It has only 
one fault—it will not go. Remedy 
the defect, and I engage you at two 
livres a week.’ 

That evening the clock acted 
superbly, and Pepin was engaged. 
The letter conveying this intelli- 
gence to the little Marie was read 
with joyful emotion by the faith- 
ful girl; and Turenne’s Trombone 
systematically intoxicated himself. 
In nine months Pepin saved sixty- 
eight livres; thus he had but to 
get nine hundred and thirty-two 
in the following two months. 
Some would have despaired. Pe- 
pin was young; more than that, 
he was French: he did not de- 
spair. 
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At that time there were in Paris 
two eccentric English virtuosos— 
collectors of curiosities—a M. 
Smisse and a M. Jaunez. These 
hated each other as only insulars 
can. One day M. Jaunez had 
bought, at the market of Smiffel, a 
quadroon wife; she was almost 
black. The next day M. Smisse 
bought a negress; she was quite 
black. These men had come to 
Paris and brought with them their 
rivalry; also they brought with 
them their gold. M. Jaunez pur- 
chased a Strasbourg clock. Its top 
was adorned with a stage. On this, 
at every hour, a garden sprang up, 
in which, half-concealed by a bush, 
stood Adam and Eve. Various 
beasts then crossed, and Adam 
nodded his head as if in the act of 
naming them. When the beasts 
had passed, the whole sank beneath 
the stage. It was a marvel of work- 
manship. 

M. Smisse was insane when he 
heard of M.Jaunez’s treasure. One 
morning he was attracted to a win- 
dow by a curious piece of clock- 
work. On the top of the clock 
was a sentry-box; at the hour 
the door opened, a sentry issued, 
cocked, presented, and fired his 
musket, shouldered it, and return- 
ed within his sentry-box, the door 
of which immediately closed. This 
work was Pepin’s. The insulary 
rushed into the shop. M. Pendule 
was composing asonnet. He was 
a poet. A poet can do anything. 
M. Pendule made clocks that did 
everything but go, and sonnets that 
did anything but sell. What mat- 
ter? He still made clocks and son- 
nets. Giants regardlessly step over 
obstacles that pigmies never sur- 
mount. To return. 

M. Smisse with difficulty made 
himself understood. M. Pendule 
saw what was wanted instantane- 
ously. 

* You desire a machine that shall 
eclipse the affair of M. Jaunez ?” 
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‘ Entirely,’ said M. Smisse. ‘ His 
beasts only slide over, and Adam 
merely turns his head half round. 
Now, if you could make my Adam’s 
head turn round completely, and 
my beasts wa/k across— 

‘Wagging their tails,’ suggested 
M. Pendule. 

‘ That would be perfection truly,’ 
replied the Englishman with enthu- 
siasm. ‘Can you achieve this ? 

‘This and more, monsieur.’ 

‘And the price ? 

‘I will tell you to-morrow.’ 

M. Smisse departed in an ecstasy 
of joy, and M. Pendule called to 
him Pepin. 

‘Pepin !’ 

* Monsieur.’ 

‘I desire aclock. Upon it grows 
a flowering plain. On one side 
stands M. Noah beside his ark. 
Across the flowery mead there winds 
a procession of beasts and of birds 
and of fishes. They enter the ark 
walking and gracefully waving their 
tails. M. Noah follows and shuts 
the door. The rain descends, and 
waters cover the surface of the 
stage. The ark rocks upon the 
waves. M. Noah opens a window, 
waving his handkerchief, and re- 
volving his head as the curtain falls 
upon the interesting tableau.’ 

‘ Monsieur, I will do this.’ 

‘And the cost, Pepin ?’ 

‘One thousand livres, independ- 
ent ofassistants and material—these 
to be furnished by you.’ 

‘Pepin, do you know what you 
say ?” 

‘Monsieur, as well as what you 
ask.’ 

Upon these terms Pepin com- 
menced his labours the following 
morning. M. Smisse was willing to 
pay two thousand livres to enrage 
the soul of M. Jaunez. 

One night as Pepin was return- 
ing from his work he observed a 
crowd, and discovered that the ob- 
ject of their curiosity was a moun- 
tebank, who was playing the tabor, 
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while six young girls upon stilts 
went through their curious evolu- 
tions. The mountebank, whose eye 
was continually roving round the 
crowd to see if any new-comer was 
desirous of contributing to his sup- 
port, no sooner beheld Pepin than 
he terminated his performance, and 
threw himself into the arms of the 
young mechanic. The mountebank 
was Filoubon—one of the clever- 
est, pleasantest, most unprincipled 
rascals in the world. He was 
known and welcomed in every vil- 
lage of France. He was trusted in 
none. He robbed one place and 
spent the plunder in the next. The 
talented Filoubon family consisted 
of six charming young ladies. In all 
probability these pretty girls, like 
Filoubon’s respectable breeches, 
had been stolen, and were for sale. 
For the past ten years not one of 
the Mesdemoiselles Filoubon had 
been younger than fifteen years, and 
not one older than eighteen. No 
one seeing the family one year 
would recognise them the next but 
for the presence of Filoubon and 
his assertion of paternal rights. 
Besides these, there were in many 
villages many girls both old and 
young whom Filoubon might law- 
fully have affiliated. Their features 
would have proved the equity of 
his claim: this was partly why he 
did not claim them. Filoubon was 
not what one may call pretty or 
handsome. Again, some were too 
young and some were too old for 
professional purposes, and to avoid 
invidious distinction, he relinquish- 
ed the charming creatures to the 
villages he honoured by populating. 
Again, my faith, how could one man 
have reconciled those mothers ? 
With all this, there was not a 
soul from Lorraine to Gascony who 
would have prosecuted merry Fil- 
oubon. What girl will give a kiss, 
and what girl resent one being taken 
by a merry fellow? He had robbed 
Pepin, and now he threw his arms 
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about his neck, embracing him af- 
fectionately. A Frenchman can be 
grateful under any circumstances. 

* M. Filoubon, where is the watch 
you stole from me ?” 

‘M. Pepin, where is the perfume 
of the autumn’s rose ? 

‘Filoubon, it is wrong.’ 

‘ Pepin, I will make it all right. 
Have you dined ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Be of my company. 
here—at once.’ 

*T will.’ 

‘Come, then.’ Filoubon then in- 
troduced Pepin to his family and 
the chief room in the L’Oie Verte. 

*M. Pepin, what shall it be?— 
vermicelli, to follow with turbot, 
and duck with—’ 

* What you will.’ 

‘ Nay, you are my guest. Here 
is the garcon ; order what you will.’ 

After the dinner followed dessert, 
with wines of superb quality, and 
sprightly conversation, in which the 
Mesdemoiselles Filoubon shone 
greatly. 

‘This is reparation! thought 
Pepin ; and, elated, he became 
garrulous. He told of his wonder- 
ful clock, and the reward in store 
for him. Filoubon could hardly 
credit the wonders he heard. 

‘I will show to you a part of it,’ 
said Pepin. 

‘You are too good,’ said Filou- 
bon. 

‘I will show you the figure of 
Monsieur Noah, with the revolving 
head. But, ah, you rogue, you will 
rob me of it.’ 

‘IfI lay my finger upon it, may 
I expire ? 

‘1 will fetch it. Pardon me; I 
will be absent but five minutes.’ 

Pepin ran to his workshop, and 
speedily returned with the admir- 
able figure of Noah. The Filoubon 
family was not in the dining-room. 
He hastened down-stairs to make 
inquiries, and was met by the 
garcon. 


We dine 
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‘Monsieur Pepin ! 

‘IT am he.’ 

‘ The bill.’ 

‘For what ?” 

‘Dinner of eight parties, with 
dessert and superb wines.’ 

* But Filoubon ?’ 

‘Commanded me to beg your 
excuse of him. He has an appoint- 
ment at the hour.’ 

Whilst Filoubon was robbing 
Pepin in Paris, M. le Marquis de 
la Grenouillegonflée was doing his 
utmost to rob him in Gomarche. 


After Pepin’s departure M. Trom- 
bone’s best customer was M. '‘Trom- 
bone. He drew the most valuable 
articles from his stock-in-trade, and 
through the mediation of a carrier 
who went once a month to Rouen, 
procured from a Jew in that city 
sufficient money to supply his 
daughter with bread and himself 
with liquor. Other customers had 
he none. In this he presently saw 
the hand of Providence; for had 
customers come he should have 
been able to sell them nothing. 
Literally his business was going to 
rack and Rouen. He hoped for 
better things. Every day the Mar- 
quis de la Grenouillegonflée spent 
an hour in his shop, turning over 
the emaciated stock and talking 
to littlke Marie, and every day 
Trombone said to himself, ‘ Truly 
Monsieur le Marquis will buy now; 
and, going over the few articles, he 
put such prices on them as would 
remunerate him for the trouble in- 
flicted on his daughter. But M. le 
Marquis never saw any necessity 
to buy, and, which was more, never 
laid out a sou. His visits were an 
ordeal to the little Marie, and once 
she thought of writing of her trou- 
bles to Pepin ; but the thought that 
he was battling for her inspired 
her with courage to fight for him, 
and she wrote not a word that could 
dishearten him. The day before 
he left he arranged a counter, with 
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a hidden bolt, behind which Marie 
could sit secure from any personal 
advances of the marquis, and she 
tried to make indifference a bar 
between her ears and his tongue. 
Despite all which, the marquis con- 
trived to give her endless annoy- 
ance. Frequently she complained 
to her father, and he, whilst there 
was a faint hope that the wealthy 
old brute would spend something, 
lent a deaf ear to these com- 
plaints, and bade his daughter re- 
member that deference and sub- 
mission to the noble were the pri- 
mal duties of the lowly. But when 
in course of time this faint hope 
expired of inanition, M. Trombone 
cursed the aristocracy, and bade 
his daughter wait until he had ma- 
tured a plan by which to thwart 
this arrogant villain, and revenge 
the foul insult offered to the child 
of Turenne’s poor but virtuous 
Trombone. 

Very often, when one’s looking 
for wild strawberries, one finds a 
nettle. Inversely something like 
this happened to M. Trombone. 
Whilst cogitating as to how he 
might best punish the marquis for 
insulting Marie and buying no- 
thing, it occurred to him that a 
more amiable policy might be 
more remunerative. 

‘ My child,’ he said to the little 
Marie one morning, ‘ you shall not 
be subjected to Monsieur le Mar- 
quis’s blandishments this day. Be- 
take yourself for a.walk. I will 
superintend the establishment.’ 

After Trombone had sat for 
some time on the watch—a term 
not to be misunderstood, every ar- 
ticle of clock-work having long 
since disappeared from the shop— 
his perseverance was rewarded by 
the appearance of M. le Marquis. 
The terrible Trombone saluted him 
& la militaire. The venerable vil- 
lain was at first disconcerted in 
finding the lion where he looked 
for a lamb; but the lion was so 





bland and amiable that the wolf 
presently regained his equanimity, 
and asked to see some rings. 

‘ Monseigneur, my rings are un- 
worthy of your finger. Spare me 
the humiliation of seeing my own 
poor diamonds eclipsed by the 
magnificent lustre of your resplen- 
dent knuckles.’ 

‘I will purchase one for my lac- 
quey.’ 

M. Trombone cursed himself for 
having sent away the last gimcrack 
that very morning. 

‘ Monseigneur, I expire with re- 
gard! They are locked up, and 
my daughter— 

‘The little Marie—the lovely 
Marie ! 

‘Maman de Moise! Is my child 
deserving of monseigneur’s notice? 
Would she were here now! But, alas, 
she has gone to get Father Pierre 
to write a letter to her intended.’ 

‘ Her intended ! 

‘The worthy, the respectable 
Pepin, monseigneur.’ 

* Hélas 

‘The dear boy is in Paris, com- 
manding his own terms. He will 
return in two mouths.’ 

* Monsieur Trombone, your love- 
ly child should aspire to one higher 
than a mechanic.’ 

* Monseigneur, the child is love- 
ly, I admit; and she is good and 
young and innocent.’ 

‘Ha? 

‘Good also is Pepin. What 
should I say against him? ‘The 
noble infant will give me one thou- 
sand livres to compensate me for 
the loss of my. little Marie.’ 

‘A thousand livres! My God!’ 
said the marquis ; and without an- 
other word he shuffled out to his 
carriage. 

In Butter’s or Mavor’s spelling- 
book is an instructive story of a 
young and foolish fish who, after 
wisely ieaving the hook, unwisely 
returns to bolt the bait. Unfortu- 
nately the marquis and Butter or 
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Mavor were unacquainted, or he 
might have profited by the story, 
and kept clear of that artful angler, 
M. Trombone, so saving himself 
much subsequent pain. 

One may see right into the jew- 
eller’s shop from the porch of the 
Soleil d’Or, so there sat Trombone 
dreamily smoking his pipe, yet 
keenly alive to sport. He was hope- 
ful, as anglers are. He knew the 
tempting nature of his daughter, 
and the fishy nature of the mar- 
quis. He was not surprised when 
the familiar vehicle appeared ; only 
his eye brightened, and he puffed 
a little quicker. For several days 
he suffered his victim to nibble, 
and then he struck. Having pol- 
ished his buttons and his wooden 
leg, and powdered his wig, he pre- 
sented himself at the Chateau de la 
Grenouillegonflée. 

* Monseigneur !—Behold_ before 
you the proudest, humblest, hap- 
piest, and most wretched man in 
Gomarche ? 

M. le Marquis raised his eye- 
brows. 

‘ Monseigneur !—The great ‘Tu- 
renne’s Trombone has heard of your 
frequent visits to his humble estab- 
lishment, and of the attentions you 
pay his daughter, and he is over- 
powered with joy and pride at so 
great an honour. But Gomarche 
is censorious, and circumstances 
over which the veteran has no con- 
trol forbid the continuance of such 
perfect felicity. Monseigneur !— 
Shortly my unfortunate daughter’s 
betrothed will return with the thou- 
sand livres that shall save Turen- 
ne’s Trombone from annihilation 
by the merciless maitre of the So- 
leil d’Or. Reflect that if he finds 
the little Marie’s heart estranged, 
he will renounce her, and that then 
my ruin will be complete. I pray 
you, for my sake, to forego the 
honours you are diurnally heaping 
upon my miserable head.’ ‘Trom- 
bone wept; but the marquis re- 
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mained unmoved. ‘Let me entreat 
you, moreover, for my child's sake. 
In mercy to her forbear to dazzle 
her eyes with the majesty of your 
condition, and to break her heart 
with a futile passion inspired by 
your wit and personal attractions ” 

‘What— what— what say you? 
She loves me! Does she love me ?” 

‘O monseigneur, force me not 
to betray a secret she struggles so 
fearfully to conceal.’ 

‘O the angel, the divinity, the 
little cat! 

‘ Monseigneur !—Calm yourself. 
Remember you speak to the father 
of my future son-in-law’s wife.’ 

‘The wife of another—never ! 
She shall be mine ! 

‘ But I cannot part with my child 
and the livres at the same time.’ 

‘I will double the amount Pepin 
offers. Now will you have her or 
leave her?’ 

‘Have her or liv-res? O, the 
latter, if you please,’ replied Trom- 
bone. 

He was bad enough even for a 
joke of this kind. As both under- 
stood each other, they quickly set- 
tled the terms of agreement. ‘Trom- 
bone, to make matters perfectly 
comfortable, arranged with M. 
Rouge and M. Noir, two intimate 
friends, to waylay Pepin on his re- 
turn from Paris and rob him of his 
money. By this means Pepin, by 
inability to fulfil his part of the con- 
tract, would have no claim on the 
hand of the little Marie. Trombone 
was so certain of success, that he 
would have married his daughter 
to the marquis there and then but 
for one difficulty, and this was, that 
Marie declared she would have no- 
thing to do with the scheme, far- 
ther than marring it to the best of 
her ability. The bond between 
Trombone and Pepin was an im- 
pediment to a marriage within the 
year, which Marie vowed to declare 
if a notary were brought before 
her for hymeneal purposes. It was 
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determined therefore to postpone 
the ceremony until after Pepin’s 
discomfiture, and meanwhile, as 
fears were entertained that Marie 
would be found wanting in filial 
respect, and not found when want- 
ed in another respect, she was pri- 
vately removed from the insecurity 
of the paternal roof to the Chateau 
de la Grenouillegonflée, in which 
were several apartments where a 
young lady might be put under 
lock-and-key, and kept in that 
condition until required. 

Now Filoubon, who was then in 
Gomarche, and the two vagabonds 
engaged to burke Pepin, had a mu- 
tual friend. This common /idus 
obtained the favour of each by im- 
parting to one the secrets intrusted 
to him by the other. If two ofa 
trade cannot agree, far less can 
three ; so when Filoubon heard of 
the commission received by Messrs. 
Rouge and Noir he hated them 
with a good hate. Also he hated 
Trombone, for he was piqued at 
this preference given to rascals 
whom he knew to be his inferiors 
under Mercury. Forthwith he de- 
parted from Gomarche with his 
troupe, and a full determination to 
frustrate his enemies. 


Behold now M. Smisse with the - 


most wonderful clock in Paris, M. 
Jaunez with the spleen, Pepin with 
a girdleful of gold on his way to 
Gomarche, Messrs. Rouge and Noir 
hastily preceding him—Noir with 
no visible eyes, and Rouge with no 
visible nose—and Filoubon once 
more delighting the village with his 
merry quips. 

When the two vagabonds made 
their deplorable appearance in Go- 
marche, Filoubon became merrier 
than ever; whilst Trombone, hear- 
ing of their defeat and the near ap- 
proach of Pepin, was at his wits’ 
end for an expedient to avoid the 
impending catastrophe. Nothing 
but a miracle could save him from 
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exposure and infamy. Happily a 
thaumaturgist was at hand in the 
person of Filoubon, and to him he 
applied in his strait. The difficulty 
he might have experienced in ex- 
posing his villany to Filoubon, 
Filoubon himself removed. 

* Monsieur,’ he said, before Tu- 
renne’s Trombone had faltered out 
half a dozen words — ‘ monsieur, 
you have sold your daughter and 
yourself. You trusted your little 
affair to two impostors ; they pro- 
fessed to be rogues, whereas they 
were simply fools. Trust now to 
me—I am no impostor. Mainte- 
nant, suppose I arrange matters so 
pleasantly that you shall get two 
thousand livres from M. le Mar- 
quis and another thousand from 
M. Pepin, at the same time satisfy- 
ing both parties—what would you 
do for your benefactor?’ 

‘ Give you half the plunder.’ 

‘Fifteen hundred livres—agreed. 
Now, Trombone, to business. I 
will be bound some of the villagers, 
Madame Lechat and others, have 
asked what has become of the little 
Marie ?” 

‘They have, truly.’ 

‘And you said—what did you 
say?” 

*I said she was ill, and visiting 
my sister at Les Audelles.’ 

‘Good! Say now that she is 
convalescent and will return. You 
must bid adieu to the Soleil d’Or for 
a few days.’ 

‘For what ? 

‘To fetch your daughter.’ 

‘ But the marquis has her locked- 
up in his inaccessible chateau ! 

‘ That is the two thousand livres’ 
daughter. The one you will fetch 
is the one thousand livres’ child.’ 

‘I am bewildered ! 

‘ Look here, my poor Trombone. 
I have children in every village— 
more than I know what to do with. 
You shall come with me and select 
one that shall suit our Pepin, and 
you shall adopt her, eh? 
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* But the girl?’ 

‘We will make her understand. 
My faith ! nice little husbands are 
not so plentiful that the girls should 
be scrupulous as tu how they get 
them.’ 

It has been said and shown that 
this Filoubon had no principle, 
and his present nefarious scheme 
was quite consistent with his prac- 
tice, cheating every one fairly alike. 
If he plundered a man, would it 
not be equity to restore? By the 
same rule, if he saved Pepin from 
the hands of thieves one day, would 
he not be justified in robbing him 
the next? Thus he reasoned. 

The day following Pepin’s ar- 
rival in Gomarche, M. Trombone 
returned with his daughter. Next 
to Pepin the person most eager to 
see ‘ the little Marie’ was Madame 
Lechat. No sooner had she cast 
eyes on the girl than she was off 
round the village like a cricket, 
poking her long nose in at every 
door, and saying : 

‘I told you so! That barefaced 
old impostor, that villain Trom- 
bone, has brought home a girl to 
palm on poor Pepin that’s no more 
like the little MariethanIam. She’s 
artfully made-up enough ; but one 
can see the rouge on her cheeks 
and the dye in her hair with half 
an eye.’ 

Pepin appeared greatly shocked 
by the altered appearance of his 
sweetheart. She was thin, and her 
beautiful hair was short. The doc- 
tor had cut it, Trombone said, be- 
cause of her fever. But the most 
distressing result of her illness was 
that her musical voice and her 
power of speech had entirely left 
her. For some time Pepin refused 
to believe that this was his little 
Marie, although M. Trombone 
swore by the honour of a soldier 
that it was, and vowed he would 
first thrash Pepin and then imprison 
him if he dared doubt the veracity 
of Turenne’s Trombone. These 
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threats and protestations Pepin 
quietly disregarded, declaring that 
the girl was not Marie, and that he 
would have nothing to do with her ; 
but when the girl burst into tears, 
and held out her arms to him, his 
incredulity vanished, and he nursed 
her against his breast, soothing her 
with kind remorseful words until 
she smiled again. 

Trombone insisted upon the mar- 
riage taking place at once; so the 
young people went before the notary 
and weremademanand wife. Pepin 
begged his and his wife’s friends 
to accompany him to a house he 
had engaged in the neighbourhood, 
and spend the remainder of the day 
in appropriate festivities. The in- 
vitation did not extend to M. Trom- 
bone. He, however, had a house 
of his own and festivities too, and 
the friends who were to parti- 
cipate therein were M. Filoubon 
and the Marquis de la Grenouille- 
gonflée. Ah, how the three wicked 
vagabonds chuckled and roared as 
the bridegroom crossed the Place 
with the precious bride they had 
foisted on him! All were particu- 
larly pleased. There was now no 
bar to the marquis’s nuptials with 
the little Marie; so having paid 
his two thousand livres, as agreed, 
he took his departure, bidding 
Trombone come to the chateau on 
the morrow, when the notary would 
attend to settle the business. When 
he wasgone, Filoubon took his share 
of the money that had been made 
by these transactions, and then left 
Trombone, who immediately went 
over to the Soleil d’Or to begin 
spending his. 

He was not more than three 
parts inebriated when two lacqueys 
from the Chateau de la Grenouille- 
gonflée entered the inn and at- 
tached themselves to the happy 
veteran. The marquis desired 
Trombone’s attendance at the cha- 
teau instantly. Trombone pleaded 
in vain to be left in the Soleil d’Or ; 
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the lacqueys had their orders, and 
seeing the state in which their 
guest was in, without more ado they 
took him between them, from the 
cool retreat and the urgent busi- 
ness he was engaged in, out into 
the broiling heat of the afternoon. 
The chateau was well supplied 
with pumps, and beneath. one of 
these the lacqueys placed Trom- 
bone, pumping on him with such 
energy as they possessed. After 
spending a delicious quarter of an 
hour here, Trombone rose cool- 
headed and sober, and was ushered 
immediately into the presence of 
the marquis. M. le Marquis was 
stamping up and down the magni- 
ficent apartment, ringing the bells, 
and smashing the china—it was the 
custom of the infuriated in the last 
century. When he had broken all 
the bell-wires, and there was nothing 
left to smash, he fell into a chair 
and cried. After this exhibition he 
called Trombone to his side, and 
explained the cause of his passion. 
The little Marie was gone! How 
long she had been gone he did 
not know; for the duenna under 
whose charge she had been placed 
could not tell. In the first parox- 
ysm of his rage the marquis had 
thrown a decanter at her head, and 
by a pure accident hit it. This 
mistake he now regretted. How- 
ever, he had seen Marie within a 
week. It was probable she had es- 
caped that very morning, and at 
present was concealed in the woods 
adjacent to the chateau. One thing 
was imperatively necessary —the 
girl must be found at once. Ifshe 
got into Gomarche, their delin- 
quency would be discovered, and 
they might reasonably expect to 
row both in one boat, and that 
boat a galley. The marquis 
thought of a wife and liberty to 
smash china: Trombone thought 
of his unexpended livres and 
the Soleil d’Or. Then both rushed 
out into the wood as fast as 
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a wooden leg and a gouty toe 
would permit them. For hours 
they searched the paths and alleys 
of the wood, tearing their clothes 
and hands with brier and bramble, 
perspiring at every pore, and ach- 
ing in every joint. At length they 
found a fearful trace of the fugitive. 
By the border of the wood, near 
the road, was a deep shaft, which 
had been sunk for a well, and by 
its side a mound of earth, thrown 
up by the excavators. After dig- 
ging a considerable depth they had 
failed to find water, and the work 
had been abandoned. A huge piece 
oftimber, projecting over the mouth 
of the pit, had been left, and was 
the only intimation of danger ; in- 
deed this was partly concealed by 
the long grass and growth that 
sprang up about it. While these 
two miserable old men were resting 
their tired bodies upon this mound, 
they detected something fluttering 
upon the end of the timber. Trom- 
bone rose and made a nearer in- 
spéction. It was a long fragment 
of a dark dress material, and de- 
pended some way down the shaft. 
He stretched himself along the 
timber, and disengaging the piece, 
brought it still nearer to his eyes. 
He rose to his feet, and with a 
blanched face turned to the mar- 
quis. In a husky whisper he said : 

‘It is the little Marie’s ! 

Poor little Marie! She bore her 
imprisonment patiently enough for 
some time. Looking across the 
woods she could see from the win- 
dow the road winding down the 
hill on the other side of the valley ; 
on this road her eyes were ever 
fixed. At that distance people 
looked no larger than flies: yet she 
felt sure that when Pepin came in 
sight she should know him. She 
had little doubt that Pepin would 
find her. She laughed at the folly 
of her father and the marquis, who 
thought by so dull a contrivance to 
keep them asunder. Was it pos- 
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sible that locks and bolts would be 
of any service against one who 
could make a clock worth a thou- 
sand livres! M. le Marquis had 
paid her a visit. He said: 

‘ My pretty, pretty, pretty, this 
day week you will be no longer my 
sweetheart !” 

* Monseigneur, you are very good 
to me this morning.’ 

‘This day week, my rosebud, 
you shall be my wife.’ 

‘I am afraid that honour is not 
for me. The law will not allow me 
to possess more than my little Pe- 
pin ; it is hard—for me—is it not?’ 

‘Oh, oh, oh! my pretty, pretty, 
pretty! I have provided that you 
shall not offend the law in that re- 
spect. I have provided for Mon- 
sieur Pepin.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ said Ma- 
rie, turning white, and crouching 
down like a panther, with her 
fingers prepared to gripe well the 
projections upon the old gentle- 
man’s countenance. 

There was nothing ironical about 
her now. She did not appear one 
thing and mean another. With a 
rapidity scarcely to be expected in 
one so advanced in years and de- 
cay, the marquis skipped out of the 
room, and secured the door be- 
tween himself and the lady he pro- 
posed making his wife. When he 
could muster breath, he put his 
vile old mouth to the keyhole, and 
shouted through : 

‘I’ve sent two brigands to rob 
your Pepin—to kill him—to slaugh- 
ter him—to jump on him. You 
little, little, littlk—’ 

Before he could find a word with 
which to express himself, Marie 
threw herself at the door with such 
force that the panels cracked, and 
M. le Marquis sped down the 
Stairs to a safer refuge. 

And now, Marie, where art 
thou? Hast thou escaped but to 
end thy bright short life so sud- 
denly, so awfully? Ah, well! bet- 


ter that than to live and bear the 
weight of sorrow and disappoint- 
ment that thy lover’s marriage with 
another would have laid on thy 
young heart. 

To return. 

The two old men threw stones 
down the well, and listened. 

‘ There is no sound. She is dead.’ 

‘My faith! I will have back my 
two thousand livres.’ 

‘And I—I will have back my 
daughter, monseigneur.’ 

‘What then ?’ 

‘ The galleys.’ 

‘Trombone, no one must know 
this.’ 

‘ And the livres ? 

‘Keep them. Sac-r-r-r-r-r-r-e ! 

‘ What’s to be done ?” 

‘Return. Ah, my poor back ! 

* But the body may be found 

‘No one is likely to go down 
there, and one can’t see that 
depth.’ 

* Monseigneur, sight is not the 
only sense, alas !’ 

Trombone pinched his nose ex- 
pressively. 

‘ That is a truth.’ 

‘You must fetch big stones, 
monseigneur, and I will drop them 
down.’ 

‘ This heap of stones— 

‘Touch them not. It would lead 
to our discovery.’ 

They had to go far for stones, 
these two miserable old men, and 
the moon was high in the heavens 
when they desisted. 

*O my back! That will do.’ 

‘O my leg! Yes, that will do.’ 

* Yes, that will do,’ said a third 
voice. 

The two screamed with fright, 
and looked at the bush from which 
the voice proceeded. What voice 
was it? Was it from the dead? It 
was supernatural, frightful. The 
leaves of the bush quivered, and 
from it rosea head. Was it an ap- 
parition ? 

No, it was Filoubon. He said: 
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‘You two, consider yourselves 
my prisoners. I am arascal, but I 
will not wink at this infamy. Fra- 
tricide, consider yourself strangled! 
And you, marquis, as this girl is 
not your wife, rest assured you will 
not go unpunished.’ 

‘She was dead.’ 

‘How will you prove that ? 

‘Filoubon, dear Filoubon, I 
have ever been your good friend.’ 

‘ Ah, how will you repay me for 
that injury?” 

‘With livres.’ 

‘Eh?’ 

‘ And I, too, will buy your friend- 
ship with livres.’ 

* How many will you give your 
friend never to pollute his mouth 
again with your name, Monsieur 
Trombone?’ 

‘ Fifty.’ 

‘What? Fratricide ! 

‘For heaven’s sake speak lower, 
or not at all! Take all my fifteen 
hundred.’ 

‘Monsieur, I forget whom you 
were two seconds since; shake 
hands. And now, monseigneur ?” 

‘A hundred livres.’ 

* What ?” 

‘I’m only a murderer.’ 

‘Yes, but this was a girl, young, 
prepossessing ; that makes a dif- 
ference, I can tell you. And you 
are horrid ugly ; that also will make 
a difference with the tribunal.’ 

‘What you will.’ 

* Monseigneur, I shall remember 
where you live until I have the 
money. Let us get it at once.’ 

Then they returned to the cha- 
teau; and when Filoubon had 
filled his pockets with gold, he 
said to Trombone : 

‘Monsieur, do you not feel re- 
morse? Do you not wish the little 
Marie were living ?” 

‘Ah, me, that I do, 
knows !’ 

‘ And you, marquis ? 

‘I coincide.’ 

‘Now, what would you give me, 


God 
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you two, if I could bring her to 
life.’ 

‘ The world, monsieur—if I only 
had it,’ said Trombone, feeling the 
corners of his empty pockets. 

‘You have been very good to 
me,’ said Filoubon, ‘I will be good 
to you—gratuitously. I will give 
you a joyful surprise. Prepare 
yourselves. The little Marie lives!’ 

‘Heavens! shrieked the mar- 

uis. 

‘ Theother place ! growled Trom- 
bone. 

‘ But the piece of her dress ?” 

‘I hung it over the well, as a 
caution to the unwary.’ 

‘Do you know where she is ” 

‘Yes, she is in the hands ofa 
friend of mine.’ 

‘ Monseigneur, we are as badly 
off as ever.’ 

‘She will make it unpleasant for 
you with the prefect, if she can get 
M. Pepin to help her.’ 

*M-o-n Dieu ! 

‘ The devil ? 

‘Will your friend give her up?” 

‘He will want a lot of money.’ 

‘ Sac-r-r-r-e ! he must have it.’ 

* Monseigneur, what will be my 
commission ?” 

‘ What you will.’ 

‘That little heap of notes; they 
are useless to you ; they will make 
me quite respectable.’ 

‘You shall have them when you 
show us the girl.’ 

‘ Follow me, then, monseigneur; 
you also may follow, Monsieur 
Trombone, for the sake of our old 
acquaintance.’ 

Filoubon led them for many 
weary miles, until at last they came 
to a wretched hovel, embowered 
in rank shrubs. Filoubon opened 
the door, and bade them step in- 
side until he returned with the 
little Marie. When he had closed 
the door upon them, the marquis 
said : 

* This is a small house.’ 

‘Truly ; I cannot stand upright.’ 
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‘They have been cooking some 
strange potage here.’ 

‘My faith, there is a strange 
odour! What is this? Oh-h, the 
name of heaven, it is a pigsty! 
Hush ! there are voices.’ 

Indeed there were voices, and 
lights approaching. There was also 
the sound of muffled laughter; and 
presently, the door being thrown 
open, the two, crouching upon the 
straw, beheld a group of people, in 
holiday dress, gathered before them. 
Foremost stood Pepin, and by his 
side the bride they had foisted upon 
him. Trombone and the marquis 
were at a loss to understand this 


scene, until Filoubon, stepping be- 
tween, said : 

* Monsieur le Marquis de la Gre- 
nouillegonfiée, permit to introduce 
you to the little Marie, Monsieur 
Pepin’s bride.’ 

* But—but—but she is the dumb 
girl 

‘Not a bit of it, said the 
little Marie, and she threw her 
arms round her husband’s neck 
and kissed him before every 
one. 

Then the two old rogues crawled 
out of the pigsty and walked 
home, that is if they died not on 
the road. 


THE TWO STARS. 


*.* There exists a tradition that a wish will be fulfilled if expressed while a star is falling. 
[Set to music by Sir Julius Benedict.] 


—>—_ 


Ir was here that we lingered, Carina, 
One sweet summer night by the sea, 
When the world seemed an Eden of gladness, 
And only for you and for me. 


It was here that your blue eyes so tender 
Gave back all I whispered of love, 

As we gazed at two stars that together 
Were smiling in heaven above. 


But your little hand trembled, Carina— 


We wished what was never to be— 
As one star fell, and only the other 
Kept watch over you, love, and me. 


You are far from my side now, Carina ; 
I linger alone by the sea ; 

For my love-dream is o’er, and a shadow 
Has darkened between you and me. 


And I try to forget you, but ever 

There smiles through the mist of my tears 
Your old look of love, like a sunbeam 

That gleams out of dear bygone years. 


And I think of the two stars, Carina, 
And the wish that was never to be, 

Till a voice at my heart whispers softly 
Of a heaven still for you and for me. 











CONCERNING FRIENDSHIP. 


— 


A MAN has to wait, perhaps through 
years of intimate acquaintanceship, 
for the moment when some circum- 
stanee from without, or some strong 
impulse from within, shall impel 
him to put his hand on another’s 
soul, and say, ‘ Friend.” And what 
revelations, what sudden upheav- 
ings, what strange indraughts of 
new life follow this supreme mo- 
ment! It were worth waiting for, 
though the pity of it is that we 
should have to wait so long. The 
years are too few to permit of it. 
Every day the act and the moment 
are possible. The faces all round 
reproach us with the possibility ; 
but our conscience has fallen into 
anesthesia here, and knows nothing 
of reproaches of this kind. Azrael 
in the midst of us may quicken us 
for awhile. Eyes that have in vain 
looked supplicatingly into yours 
have strange power of supplication 
when closed for ever. I would we 
could look to this in time ! 

The heights of what the world 
calls friendship are soon scaled. 
What is the utmost they can do, 
these friends of ours? Adversity 
comes in some shape or other, and 
you put a brave face on,—so long 
as is possible, your bravest,—and 
the friends come and go, and read 
no signs in you; or they get your 
letters and perceive no meaning 
therein, no meaning but that sur- 
face one, which means nothing. 
But the bravery is not for long,— 
for the strongest of us not for very 
long,—and at last we cry out, and 
what an effect on our circle of 
friends ! We had been sure before- 
hand that the misery of it all would 
end with that cry, that sympathy 


and support would come, and help 
and counsel and encouragement. 
We grow cold and rigid, and are 
stricken to palsy when we find 
that the real misery had not begun. 
To have borne to the uttermost, 
and then to have cried out in vain, 
that is the only real misery. What 
a gray world it is for you now! And 
it can never be other than gray any 
more. Supposing you should grow 
out of this, and find new friends, 
and forget and love again, could 
you trust too, think you? Remem- 
bering to-day, can there ever be any 
more trust? And you shiver with 
a strange cold shiver, and hide your 
face from the daylight, and say to 
yourself, ‘ It were better not to look 
too close ; this especially when one 
is looking into the future.’ 

But it may be, after a time, that 
out of the darkness some one 
comes to you—some one — not 
friends, but what is a thousandfold 
better in this time of sorrow, a 
friend, one of those, it may be, 
who had come and gone with the 
rest. Timidly he comes to you 
now, and with little hesitancies and 
shrinkings, half afraid, as we all of 
us are, of a naked human soul. And 
real sorrow soon does away with 
the adventitious, leaves us so nude 
that we should be afraid of ourselves 
did we but know the defenceless 
state we were in. But the noise- 
less ministrations of this friend of 
ours are like aid from heaven. He 
is not demonstrative—quite other 
than demonstrative. He beginswith 
a sympathy altogether silent, visible 
only in look and act; and so he 
glides into gentle comfortings and 
persuasions, leading us, unperceived 
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by ourselves, to find relief in that 
‘mental blood-letting’ which is the 
‘ best way for ease,’ as an old writer 
tells us, for ‘concealed griefstrangles 
the soul.’ So, too, Shakespeare in 
Macbeth: 
‘ What, man! ne’er pull your hat upon your 
brows ; 
Give sorrow words: the grief that does not 


speak 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart and bids it 
break.’ 


And how understandingly Bacon 
wrote here ! 

‘A principal fruit of friendship is 
the ease and discharge of the ful- 
ness of the heart, which passions of 
all kinds do cause and induce. We 
know diseases of stoppings and suf- 
focations are the most dangerous in 
the body, and it is not much other- 
wise in the mind. You may take 
sarza to open the liver, steel to 
open the spleen, flower-of-sulphur 
for the lungs, castoreum for the 
brain ; but no receipt openeth the 
heart but a true friend, to whom 
you may impart griefs, joys, fears, 
hopes, suspicions, counsels, and 
whatsoever lieth upon the heart to 
oppress it, in a kind of civil shrift 
or confession.’ 

And the soul once loosened, 
what relief comes! How the gray- 
ness rolls away, and the blue peeps 
overhead ! How we cease from fear 
and trembling ! And what a tender- 
ness for ourfriend thrills us through! 
Trust him? Yes, with tears in our 
eyes, tears of repentance that sor- 
row and disappointment had har- 
dened the heart of us, were it but 
for a moment. That is the worst 
that sorrow can do, that hardening 
of the heart. If we have escaped 
that, no need to quiver for the 
storms that have beaten upon us, 
for the deep waters that have gone 
over our soul. 

It seems to me that in days gone 
by real friendship was a thing much 
more openly understood than it is 
now; that its duties were better de- 
fined, its uses more generally ac- 
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knowledged ; or is it that in these 
days we are grown too sensitive to 
write or say what is in us on this 
matter? I have seen underlined 
copies of /z Memoriam in very un- 
likely places, but the said copies 
were not open to general observa- 
tion. One feels in the atmosphere 
the opinion that there is 


‘ Naught so strong of the romance, 
So rank knight-errant as a real friend.’ 


Mr. Ruskin has quoted this, and 
he adds, ‘True friendship is ro- 
mantic to the man of the world, 
true affection is romantic, true re- 
ligion is romantic.’ And he is right. 
These things are the very soul of 
all that in this human world is noble 
or beautiful, and by consequence 
the very soul of all that is poetical. 
And there are men who consider, 
and men who affect to consider, 
that the poetical is but a synonym 
for the sentimental, and that by 
turn does duty for the morbid and 
womanish. But much of this is of 
the period, and much more of it is 
affectation. We have all of us seen 
it thrown aside upon occasion, and 
men betray themselves without 
knowing it. 

Very beautifully said Leigh Hunt, 
‘Friendship is the most spiritual 
of the affections.’ Your father, your 
mother, your husband, your wife, 
your children, are each and all of 
them bound to you by ties not spi- 
ritual. Affection is due to these— 
this is a fact acknowledged by men 
who are of the earth, earthy. But 
your friend comes to you with no 
claim—pretension to claim is fatal ; 
we can have no friendship with the 
man who expects it as if it were 
owing to him. Spontaneity is the 
essence of whatever is tender and 
beautiful in any affection. Mon- 
taigne, writing of his friendship with 
La Boétie, said: ‘If I am pressed 
to say why I loved him, I feel that 
I cannot better express it than by 
answering, Because it was he, be- 
cause it was I.’ And this spon- 
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taneity must be mutual ; people are 
aware of this, but they are not so 
well aware that it is rarely simul- 
taneous. Some friendships are 
‘complete from the beginning,’ but 
not all, and herein lies a difficulty. 
A man has, unknown to himself, 
swept the chords of our heart with 
a sudden sweetness, a sweetness 
born of our pity, or of his grace of 
soul; and all at once he becomes 
a joy to us; we hold him ‘half 
divine,’ and would sit at his feet 
through all time, if the way of the 
world permitted. But he does not 
open to us so readily as we could 
wish ; he bears with us rather, and 
we perceive, with something of sor- 
row, that our affectionate worship, 
silent though it be, is half a burden 
to him. But presently the emotions 
in him quicken,—especially do they 
quicken if he begins to suspect that 
our worship has less of devotion in 
it,—and then we find the mark we 
had made, then when we have 
‘wrought into his heart 

A way by love that wakened love within, 

To answer that which came.’ 
This is the high-tide of friendship ; 
and in friendship, as in love, there 
is but one high-tide. And what a 
summer it makes in your life ! 
* Henceforth you need not say on leaving 

earth, 

You had no glory in it.’ 
To be loved,—loved with a love 
that has no earthiness in it, a love 
that is full of tenderness, wholly 
pure and spiritual, a love like that 
which Jonathan gave unto David, 
passing the love of woman,—to be 
loved like this is to have some- 
thing that shall keep your soul out 
of the dust through the burden and 
heat of many a day yet to come. 
Ay, even when it shall seem to 
you that the love itself is dead, the 
glory of having been loved shall be 
with you. 

There is one very pitiful friend- 

ship—the one-sided ; and it is com- 
moner in the world than people 
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know. To have in your heart a 
deep and intense affection for an- 
other, and to find that other not 
capable of response, is very mourn- 
ful in its way. You shall see a man 
humble, nay, abjectin spirit, through 
an unsatisfied love, that was never 
before in such temper, nor ever 
shall be again; or you shall see 
one humble and obedient by na- 
ture roused to all manner of per- 
versities by this same hunger and 
aching of heart. The man liable 
to much suffering of this kind is 
usually a man free from other ties, 
and not able to look upon such 
freedom as a good. Plutarch knew 
how this was. ‘ The soul,’ he wrote, 
‘has not only a principle of sense, 
of understanding, of memory, but 
of love; and when it has nothing 
at home to fix its affections upon, 
it unites itself, and cleaves to some- 
thing abroad.’ And doing this by 
its own inclination, how tenaciously 
it cleaves, and with what an elec- 
tric strength of affection! Oh, it is 
pitiful, the waste of it all—very 
pitiful! There are so many souls 
hungering for bread of this kind. 
This man himself, so rich to give, 
hungers to receive. But it is quite 
in vain he hungers. Could you see 
him, he would anger you with his 
humilities and his patience, his wist- 
ful ways and his efforts to please. 
Has he no sense of the dignity of 
human nature, that he should thus 
sit at another’s feet, waiting for what 
he will never get? Will he wait 
there for ever, taking with con- 
temptible gratitude those scant 
crumbs of affection? ... I fear he 
will. But after a time you may cease 
to pity him, he will not need it ; or 
to feel contempt for him, he will not 
deserve it. He will come out of this 
purified as by very fire, his whole 
nature sublimated. There will be 
no more craving for the thing that 
is not, but a grand calm outlook on 
the thing that is. Not that the love 
in him will die ; one cannot repeat 
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it too often—love that is true never 
dies, least of all this love of friends ; 
and this man’s love, being unre- 
quited, will certainly be deathless. 
Dr. Johnson wrote to Mrs. Thrale: 
‘ Those that have loved longest love 
best.’ So surely this will come to 
be good love, the best of love. It 
will desire no intercourse, certainly 
not that frequent intercourse it de- 
sired before ; the less it has of that, 
the more it will grow in beauty and 
in spirituality. Emerson will tell 
you what this man requires of his 
friend now. ‘Let him be to me a 
spirit. A message, a thought, a 
sincerity, a glance from him I want, 
but not news, nor pottage. I can 
get politics and chat and neighbour- 
ly conveniences from cheaper com- 
panions. Should not the society of 
my friend be to me poetic, pure, 
universal, and great as Nature her- 
self?’ There is more than this, but 
Emerson has not said it, neither 
can I say it in this world. 

One could wish that there were 
more perfect friendships among 
us; friendships uninterrupted by 
alternations of fervour and cold- 
ness, of honour and neglect — 
friendships unbroken by misunder- 
standing, discord, and _ estrange- 
ment. I do not hold that constancy 
lives only ‘in realms above,’ but 
one must confess that it is often 
sadly denaturalised in these realms 
below. One cause of imperfect 
friendships may be found in the 
fact that it is only men of strong 
nature who are capable of strong 
affection, and this strength of na- 
ture is too apt to be of the fiery 
and impulsive kind. A man speaks 
out whilst his indignation is yet 
hot within him, and his words are 
such as his friend cannot forget 
readily. But this is not the worst 
kind of estrangement ; it is a long 
way from the worst. | The impul- 
sive man is as sudden and earnest 
in his repentance as he was in his 
anger, and cannot be at one with 
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himself until he is at one with you 
again. It is quite true, as the un- 
benign and spleenful La Roche- 
foucauld wrote, that ‘ renewed 
friendships require nicer conduct 
than those that have never been 
broken ; but this nicer conduct is 
a first instinct, and there is a subtle 
pleasure in it as well as a satisfac- 
tion. 

A sadder—far sadder—aliena- 
tion is the unspoken. You feel it 
only—feel it as men living by the 
sea feel the ground give way before 
alandslip. Sickness and fear and 
faintness come over you gradually, 
and you are slow to face the truth, 
slow and altogether reluctant. 
Wherein have you erred? This 
you ask of yourself all day, and 
you cannot find your error, and 
the pain of believing that offence 
has been taken where none was 
intended is very acute pain, as we 
most of us know. You cannot 
humble yourself, saying, ‘On such 
a day I did wrong—forgive me.’ 
Your relief would be great if you 
could do this, nay, if you could do 
anything ; it is the knowledge that 
nothing may be done that is so in- 
supportable. And the ground goes 
on loosening, and the fissures go 
on widening, and at last, without 
any perceptible shock, there is a 
great gulf fixed. 

‘A dreary sea now flows between ; 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder 

Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been.’ 

There is one other sad thing 
about friendship, and that is the 
gradual decay to which it is liable, 
especially liable if there is dispa- 
rity of years. The younger mind 
grows; ‘grow it must, if it out- 
grows all that it loves.’ But it is 
painful progress ; at the beginning 
of it very painful. Perhaps in the 


first days of the friendship the 
younger man was behind his friend, 
sofar behind that he had no thought 
of ever arriving at the same point; 
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but as the years increased the 
power of assimilation increased 
too, and ‘there was a time when 
the friends were alongside of each 
other. But by and by there is less 
unison, and this is the time of pain. 
You cannot tell what it is that is 
disturbing the harmony. Your 
friend’s love is growing less, you 
say to yourself; or if you are 
humble, you wonder if you are be- 
coming less worthy of love. The 
true cause will not strike you for 
years. Now and then you fancy 
that he is less receptive than he 
used to be, or that his insight is a 
little dulled, but it does not occur 
to you that the man ‘who is what 
you were is not what you are.’ I 
quote from the Axtocrat of the 
Breakfast Table, who adds, ‘We 
cannot avoid measuring our rate 
of movement by those with whom 
we have long been in the habit of 
comparing ourselves; and when 
they once become stationary, we 
can get our reckoning from them 
with painful accuracy.’ But mea- 
surement of this kind is only na- 
tural in very ordinary friendships. 
Where there is great love, great 
reverence, we shrink from it as 
from any other painful thing ; and 
if others measure and place the re- 
sult before us, we refuse to see. 
But fullness of sympathy becomes 
less possible with every year. We 
make spasmodic efforts to imitate 
the intercourse of the old days— 
the days that had in them such 
sweetness and life and beauty, but 
it is only imitation, and that of the 
poorest. After such effort we are 
more depressed than before—we 
feel that we have been unwise ; and 
it is in some such hour as this that 
the possibility of permanent change 
first comes to us—the change that 
leads to decay. We may not re- 
member the exact moment when 
this possibility dawned upon us; 
Fate had been preparing us for it 
so long ; but that moment was the 
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fatal one. We denied entrance to 
the truth, though it came to us 
with all the force of truth, but we 
could not throw aside its influence. 
What efforts we made then! How 
we strove to deceive our own souls! 
Protesting every day, in every let- 
ter, that there was no change in 
us at all, that there could never be 
any change; but if we wanted proof 
that the tide had already turned, 
there could be no surer proof than 
this same protesting. And at such 
times how careful we grow in all 
things. There must be no offence, 
no remissness. We acquire a heed- 
ful cautious way of doing things 
that is inexpressibly touching, and 
has in it a certain pathos all its 
own. And we grow formal too; 
but Shakespeare has made this 
matter plain : 


‘Brutus. A word, Lucilius: 
How he received you, let me be resolved. 

Lucilius. With courtesy, and with respect 

enough ; 
But not with such familiar instances, 
Nor with such free and friendly conference 
As he hath used of old, 

Brutus. Thou hast described 
A hot friend cooling : ever note, Lucilius, 
When love begins to sicken and decay, 

It useth an enforced ceremony.’ 


That the tide of friendship, like 
all other tides, has its ebb as well 
its flow, is, speaking generally, only 
too true ; yet this should not deter 
us. There are perfect friendships, 
heroic, complete, continuing, death- 
less, but I do not write of them 
here. If we have a perfect friend, 
let us know how to behave towards 
him ; if we have him not, let us 
never stand still from seeking him; 
such a ‘witness of our life’ shall be 
to us as an incarnation of our guar- 
dian angel. And those friends that 
we had . . . . let us never forget 
them, never cease to think of them 
with affectionate tenderness. 

‘ Love them for what they are, nor love them 
Resse ts thee they are not what they 
were.” 

If you give freely, even where 
you cannot hope to receive, your 
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gift shall not fall to the ground, 
and moreover, you have the bless- 
edness of giving; and you still owe 
something for that happiness that 
you had so long ago. ‘The ten- 
der grace of a day that is dead’ 
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may never come back to you, but” 
it is there in the past, and the me- 

mory of it shall be to you a sacred 

possession so long as your years 

shall endure. 
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In a dusty dark chamber 
We store up in mind, 

What, when we remember, 
But worthless we find. 


The joys of a season, 
The loves of a day, 

The tears and the treason 
Long since passed away. 


Now mingled together, 
A medley they lie ; 
Not one worth a feather, 
Not one worth a sigh, 


Did Lilian prove fickle, 
Why Love, too, proved blind ; 
And all ‘neath Time’s sickle 
Prove finite we find. 


Of yore though the days were 
In youth’s early prime, 

As sweet as the lays were 
When love gave the rhyme ; 


Yet hope in the morning 
Was a false light to lure 
Us on to the scorning 
Of all that is sure ; 


And past days of pleasure, 
And nights of much pain, 

Seem now but the measure 
Of time spent in vain. 


Then hide them, forget them, 
Nor think them again ; 

Though we may not regret them, 
There’s death in the strain, 


Let an ever-closed chamber 
Conceal in the mind, 

What, when we remember, 
But ‘worthless we find. 
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In Two PARTS :—Part I, 





CHAPTER I. 


More than thirty bright Septem- 
bers have poured their sunshine on 
the broad old terrace at Topham 
Court since Grizelda Harcourt stood 
there, one still mellowautumn noon, 
feeding her peacocks and moving 
herself like a gay old-fashioned 
flower among the glowing scarlet 
geraniums and sweet-smelling ver- 
benas. She wore a dainty sprigged 
gown, which swept the smooth turf 
at her feet ; a silk scarf lay lightly 
on her shoulders, and the round 
straw hat which shaded her pretty 
face might have suggested one of 
Watteau’s shepherdesses to a be- 
holder, had there been one near. 

But all the rows of long windows 
which faced the terrace presented 
a stolid front of Venetian shutters 
closely drawn to exclude the sun 
from the faded damask within, and 
the days of shepherdesses and ro- 
mance being long over, Grizelda 
was visible only to the doves which 
wheeled and circled round the 
gabled roof, and to the silly sheep 
browsing quietly in the meadow 
beyond the hedge. 

What a still life it was! The 
long days crept past in the old 
house as noiselessly as the shadow 
on the sun-dial in the grassy garden 
walk, with no events to mark them 
except airings in the green barouche, 
dreamy afternoons such as this on 
the terrace, or a saunter to the 
lake where the stately swans sailed 
in and out among the reeds, and 
the lilies lay in the cool blue water, 
with their pure faces lifted to the 
light. 


But this was Grizelda’s home ; 
and the atmosphere in which we 
have lived and thought is not 
strange to us, until some sharp con- 
trast forces it upon the mind as 
something different from what we 
might have chosen. To her there 
was but this little world around 
her, wherein moved conspicuous 
the stately figure of her aunt Lu- 
cilla, her cousin Oliver, and Martyn 
Hayward. Outside this there lay, 
of course, the region of minor in- 
terests and affections, and within it 
that mysterious realm wherein, like 
almost every other, she had thoughts 
and dreams and hopes which circled 
round her like the coming and go- 
ing of her own white doves. And 
far away—how far !—lay, as the rest- 
less sea lies round a lonely isle, the 
boundless waking world in which 
she had no part, although its surg- 
ing sounds are loud and sad enough 
to ring for ever in the ears of all 
humanity. 

Very different from his bright, 
quaint, pretty cousin was Oliver 
Singleton, who had been since child- 
hood her protector and friend, the 
difference in age being great enough 
to constitute him both. If I were 
painting Oliver’s portrait I should 
be disposed to portray him in the 
sombre tints of a Vandyke. He 
was altogether more in harmony 
with those sober and rather me- 
lancholy people who look at us 
from the canvas of the old mas- 
ters than anything which we are 
accustomed to see in the shape 
of a nineteenth-century young 
man. 

He, too, had grown up in seclu- 
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sion, apart from everything which 
tends to make the character sharp, 
thorny, acute, and ready for action 
and contest in the world. True, 
he had a mother who was in her- 
self a perpetual sharpening pro- 
cess, and represented to her son 
that element of ordinary life which 
was denied him—friction. 

She was bold, clever, and de- 
cided, with a mind resembling a 
moral watch-dog in some of its 
qualities, and it was rather a pain 
to her that her only son should be 
so little disposed to profit by her 
tuition, and so difficult to influence ; 
but she was secretly compelled to 
acknowledge that he was a boy 
whom she had never been able to 
understand, and that he was far 
more like his father than his mother. 

The squire deceased had been 
a quiet reserved man, remarkable 
for straightforwardness, and for a 
certain single- mindedness which 
was neither simplicity nor weak- 
ness. His wife was not charac- 
terised by these qualities ; but she 
had been compelled to respect 
them in her husband; and even 
now, when he had long been sleep- 
ing under the monumental brass 
in the parish church, she was 
prompted to candid actions by the 
remembrance of what his life had 
been ; and his portrait, like a silent 
presence, rebuked her when a crafty 
thought or scheme employed her 
thoughts, and, glancing up invo- 
luntarily, she met the eyes so true 
and steadfast, and almost knew 
the words in which he would have 
censured her, as she watched the 
serious mouth, with lines both firm 
and tender in its form. 

Such was Oliver’s father, and he 
had inherited all those qualities 
which made his mother love her 
husband with more of fear than 
confidence, except that what to 
him had been both known and 
openly rebuked was to Oliver an 
evil undiscovered, and certainly 
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unchecked, save by the uncon- 
scious influence of his life. So she 
schemed and plotted unaided, and 
her son lived and moved unharmed 
by her, in his quiet home; and 
Grizelda threw into the life of both 
the sunshine of her happy nature 
and her girlish ways, and was loved 
of both in return, according to their 
fashion. 

The one paramount fear of his 
mother’s heart with regard to her 
unworldly son’s future was his mar- 
riage ; for there was no society near 
Topham Court, and Grizelda was 
onlya penniless young cousin whom 
he could not dream of making his 
wife. But Oliver, in one of his 
rare moments of meditation on 
such subjects, had already erected 
an ideal, and gave the practical 
side of the subject but little con- 
sideration, had his mother only 
known it. For, once in the course 
of a search among the curious old 
books and papers in the library, he 
had found a miniature in an old 
black frame; and after long and 
careful study of the features, he 
had pronounced it the pleasantest 
woman’s face he had ever seen, 
and wondered also, it must be 
admitted, whether such a woman 
now existed anywhere but in an old 
black frame. 

It must not be supposed that 
this preference arose from inexperi- 
ence or taste uncultivated. There 
were rows of ladies in antique 
frames in the hall at Topham 
Court who had once been called 
beauties, but they did not often 
attract Oliver’s attention as he 
passed among them. They were 
fair - complexioned, bright - eyed, 
shapely dames ; they wore the at- 
tractive dress of the days we some- 
times fancy we should like to have 
lived in ; and concerning some of 
them there were romantic stories 
and exciting episodes to be re- 
lated, which had often made Oli- 
vers heart beat high in his youth. 
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But now they were only painted 
faces, and none of them realised 
his ideal woman. 

It was far otherwise with the 
portrait which, in a moment of 
romantic admiration, he had sus- 
pended above a carved oak cabinet 
in his library. The face was young, 
and so expressive as to be more 
than usually attractive. The eyes, 
direct and sweet, gazed not out of 
a canvas world, but out of the 
real life in which she lived; and 
round the fair oval face there was 
piled pale brown hair, curiously 
dressed in one of the picturesque 
fashions of the day. ‘The lips, a 
little apart, smiled as though some 
happy thought were always to hover 
there, which, if it could come forth, 
would be more than sweet to the 
world ; and Oliver had occasionally 
framed to himself such words as 
he fancied his ideal lady was about 
to utter when the artist gave im- 
mortality to her look instead. 

His mother, when questioned 
concerning the picture, had ans- 
wered evasively that it was his 
grand-aunt in her youth ; but there 
was neither name nor date to give 
further clue ; and so she remained 
unknown, except to Oliver as his 
ideal. 

The only friend who seemed 
knit in congenial bonds to this 
somewhat unusual person was Mar- 
tyn Hayward, rector of Throgwell, 
not far distant from Topham Court. 
He was in every respect a contrast 
to his companion: an eager, bust- 
ling, active man, whose life had a 
mill-wheel sound in it quite unlike 
the tranquil flow of Oliver’s quieter 
course. Half out of the world as 
regarded residence, he was wholly 
in it as regarded work, energy, in- 
terest, all that makes our inner 
life take its colour from the outer. 
He was a hard-working clergyman, 
who looked on life as given him in 
the warp to be made, as much as 
Oliver received it in the web to be 
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simply appropriated and worn. He 
trampled on circumstances which 
the other accepted, and made his 
own of influences which were mak- 
ing his friend. 

Martyn smiled good-humouredly 
at Oliver, but it was in the manner 
of a pool smiling at a lake; the 
pool so shallow that every wind 
ruffles it, every cloud shadows it, 
every sun-ray silvers it; the lake 
so still and deep that only now 
and again wide ripples trouble it 
from shore to shore, only a great 
cloud has power to darken its 
tranquil surface, while it has also 
infinite spaces on which the sun 
may pour, and gladden it from 
reach to reach. 

Grizelda liked the coming and 
going of Martyn’s busy step, and 
sometimes wondered in her rev- 
eries if the empty days which came 
so slowly and stayed so long would 
ever turn for her into ‘the swiftly- 
flying shuttle’ which he was ever 
trying to keep pace with. Who 
could tell? Meanwhile, the days 
were very sweet, and it was well 
to be content. 

But how suddenly the hand of 
change will creep into the stillest 
life ; will cross the threads and 
make the pattern, which we knew 
so well, confused and strange ! 

While Grizelda sat among the 
flickering leaves, while the doves 
flitted their white wings across the 
cloudless blue of the sky, and the 
peacocks paraded their splendour 
in the sun, a young man and a girl 
came slowly along the terrace, half 
hidden by the clipped yews which 
here and there, like sentinels, 
guarded the solitary place. They 
were plainly dressed, and looked 
around them with an air of curi- 
osity and interest as they neared 
the place where Grizelda sat, bend- 
ing over the pages of an old brown 
book. 

‘ What a lovely place, Bartholo- 
mew !’ exclaimed the girl eagerly ; 
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‘and look, there is a young lady 
reading. She does not see us. 
Shall we speak to her?’ 

‘That must be Miss Harcourt. 
What a funny quaint-looking girl ! 
She is just like an old picture.’ 

Grizelda looked up suddenly, 
and saw two pair of curious kindly 
eyes fixed on her with interest— 
a girl with an oval face, and pale 
brown hair, dressed in a homely old 
cloak, and a large hat which nearly 
hid her sweet expressive eyes; and 
a young man, tall and slight, and 
gentle-looking. They both seemed 
to Grizelda like travellers from some 
otherstar as they came nearer to her. 

She shut her book in haste, and 
rose with a prim little recognition, 
which they both returned in franker 
fashion. 

‘I hope you don’t think us very 
rude?’ said Bartholomew. ‘We 
have come the wrong way, I see.’ 

* Are you Miss Harcourt ?’ asked 
the girl smiling, and coming up to 
her. 

‘Yes; I am Grizelda Harcourt. 

‘Our mother knew yours long 
ago,’ said Elizabeth, ‘and she made 
us promise to come some day and 
call upon you, and that is why we 
came. Our names are Bartholo- 
mew and Elizabeth Knight.’ 

‘I do not know,’ rejoined Gri- 
zelda thoughtfully ; ‘ but I suppose 
it was long ago, when I was a child, 
for my mother died then. We know 
very few people now, but I daresay 
my aunt Lucie will remember. Did 
your mother ever stay here? Did 
she know aunt Lucie?’ 

‘She used to speak to us about 
Topham Court, and she said she 
knew there was a little girl there, 
whom we were to come and see 
some day for her sake. That must 
have been you,’ said Elizabeth 
gently, as she looked into the 
pretty sunny face before her. ‘I 
do not think she knew your aunt.’ 

‘I should like to see your mo- 
ther. Where does she live ?’ 
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‘ She is dead,’ answered Bartho- 
lomew ; ‘ but we have got her pic- 
ture, and some day you may see it 
if you wish.’ 

‘ Bartholomew painted it when 
she was ill,’ said Elizabeth, ‘and 
it is so like her that she seems to 
be with us in the room, with her 
own look and way of sitting.’ 

‘ Your brother is an artist, then?’ 
asked Grizelda. 

‘Yes, he paints and sings and 
plays,’ she answered a little sadly. 
‘He has been doing too much, 
and so we took a holiday.’ 

‘You must stay here all day,’ 
said Grizelda impetuously; ‘and 
aunt Lucie will tell us all she knows 
when she returns. She has gone 
for a drive with Oliver.’ 

Then she led them across the 
sunny terrace, and up a flight of 
broad stone steps to a wide open 
window, which was also a door, and 
opened into a large dim drawing- 
room, where could be distinguish- 
ed, through the soft gloom, corner- 
cupboards filled with delicate old 
china, pale blue damask chairs and 
couches, a harp, Dresden figures 
and embossed vases, rare engrav- 
ings in old frames, and carved 
cabinets with curious scrolls and 
flowers. Here Grizelda acted host- 
ess in her prim pretty way, half 
frank, half demure, as though the 
one were nature and the other 
manner, and neither power had 
gained the mastery. 

To Bartholomew and Elizabeth 
she was more than charming, and 
so their acquaintance grew apace, 
until, as the green barouche came 
rumbling slowly home behind the 
staid gray horses, they seemed to 
have known each other long before 
that sudden happy moment on the 
terrace when they first met. 

Elizabeth was standing at the 
window, looking gravely upon the 
afternoon sunshine and the flower- 
beds on the terrace, when Oliver 
and his mother entered the room. 
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Perhaps some thought of her dead 
mother, of whom they had been 
speaking, lent her face the almost 
wistful sweetness with which she 
turned to the door as it opened, 
and recalled suddenly to Oliver 
Singleton a look with which he 
was familiar; there were the eyes, 
the pale brown hair, of his lady in 
the picture. There, too, that name- 
less charm of look which lent it 
voice and language when he look- 
ed upon it; and all enhanced, not 
veiled, by the homely cloak and 
wide-brimmed hat around her face. 
It surely was a dream, and not 
reality, that such another lived and 
stood before him, smiling as his 
ideal lady, with all her charms, 
could never smile. 

But not to Oliver alone did that 
sweet face, like something thought 
of but unseen before, appear. 

His mother, in her dignity and 
state, stood still a moment as she 
saw the two figures before her ; 
and when Grizelda spoke the name, 
her pale face grew a shade paler, 
but her self- possession was re- 
gained. 

‘I do not think I know your 
guests, Grizelda, but my memory is 
such a treacherous thing,’ she said ; 
and the smile which followed the 
words half veiled their falseness, as 
sunshine upon snow conceals its 
cruel cold. 

‘Their mother was a friend of 
mine, aunt Lucie,’ exclaimed Gri- 
zelda, with a shade of disappoint- 
ment and reproach in her tone. 

‘Then they are more than wel- 
come in this house, and they must 
stay,’ said Oliver, in that simple 
decided way which always made 
his mother feel that his unconscious 
candourcould more than match her 
guile, however artfully concealed. 

‘Oh, yes, by all means, you must 
stay, she said; ‘and I must hear 
about my sister’s friend — poor 
Mary "’ and having dropped a tone 
of pity into her voice, lest some- 


thing else should be discerned 
there, she turned away; and to 
Elizabeth and Bartholomew, left to 
Oliver’s grave kindness and Gri- 
zelda’s sprightly ways, the frank- 
ness and the brightness came steal- 
ing back, as birds which have been 
scared away come shyly home. 

The formal dinner—where Mrs. 
Singleton, like a representation of 
the Snow Queen, presided—would 
have frozen cheerful talk and friend- 
ly feeling, had the opposing element 
not been reinforced by Martyn 
Hayward, and then it proved so 
strong that all was cheerful, kind, 
and bright. Perhaps he felt the 
jar of something out of tune; and 
coming from that atmosphere where 
all the bells of life make sweet dis- 
course on different themes, he 
brought a charm which broke the 
spell that seemed to rest upon the 
little circle. 

It was Martyn’s wont to speak 
from Oliver’s text; and thus the 
conversation widened out, like rip- 
ples on a pond, and reached them 
all. And Martyn loved to contro- 
vert Grizelda’s crude and curious 
views, and draw her unawares into 
disputes from which she came out 
worsted, but unhurt; and so there 
was no lack of merriment, despite 
the threatening aspect of the meal 
when it commenced, and no one 
saw the skeleton at the feast, ex- 
cept the one who brought it there. 

To Elizabeth and to her brother, 
indeed, as the evening passed, it 
seemed strange that this stately 
lady made no allusion to their com- 
ing, or to that time of which their 
mother used to speak, which, if she 
did not know of, surely she must 
care to hear, because it touched on 
things that were her own. But 
Mrs. Singleton was proof against 
her own more human feelings when 
they threatened to betray her into 
weakness, and—save a keen and 
searching look at times directed 
towards them when unobserved, as 
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though some impulse irresistible 
attracted now and then her eyes to 
theirs —she maintained a silent 
coldness on the subject nearest to 
the hearts ofboth. She only watched 
with a vigilance which made every- 
thing its own how Oliver, as though 
attracted too by something deeper 
far than curiosity, not serious and 
reserved as was his wont, but frank 
and sometimes gay, as ifsome chord 
which could make happier, lighter 
music had been touched, conversed 
with both, and sought to cover 
those wide breaches in her hospi- 
tality which otherwise had been so 
strange and marked. And, as she 
watched, she wondered what his 
thoughts might be; and if he saw 
what she had seen, and what if he 
saw more ? 

But now she must keep on the 
mask, and act her part. 

She asked for music, and Gri- 
zelda played a stately march and 
minuet, and sang a little Spanish 
ballad to herharp ; and then Eliza- 
beth, who was standing near her, 
said half shyly, as though fearful 
that the meaning of her thought 
was bold, ‘ My brother sings. He 
can sing our mother’s favourite 
song.’ 

Grizelda understood, and nod- 
ded. 

‘You will sing something, will 
you not?’ she asked him. 

He smiled ; and saying that he 
knew one song which she might not 
have heard, seated himself at the 
piano, and passed his fingers lightly 
over the keys, as though recalling it. 
He then began : 


‘Oh, never pipe the winds so sweet, 
As when we two were young ! 
Oh, never come from throat of bird, 
Such songs as then were sung ! 
Wind in the tree, bird on the lea, 
Piping, singing for you and me, 


Oh, never grow in sun-sloped beds 
Posies so dainty sweet ; 
Oh, never grow such grasses green 
As those beneath our feet. 
Violets blue, and larkspur true, 
Growing, blowing for me and you. 
VOL. XIII. 
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But still, and still the winds can pipe, 
And still from dappled bird 

Come songs as sweet upon the lea 
As ever listener heard. 

It is not they, alas, to-day— 

’Tis we, ‘tis we, have passed away. 


For still the posies bud and blow, 
And grasses green are there ; 
Heartsease and pinks and lavender 
Smell sweet upon the air, 
Andtime brings gain, but time brings pain, 

For youth comes never back again,’* 

Mrs. Singleton had risen from 
her chair while he was singing, and 
when he ended, she asked, in a 
strange loud tone, concealing some 
emotion she could scarcely hide, 
and rising above the voices of the 
others gathered round him, 

* Pray what is that ?’ 

‘My mother’s favourite song,’ 
said Bartholomew quietly. ‘She 
taught me to sing it when I was a 
boy.’ 

‘Indeed! You sing it well,’ she 
answered in the same forced tone 
of interest, as though he had not 
told her what she knew before, and 
then resumed her seat and spoke 
no more. 

But afterwards, when they were 
gone, with Martyn as a guide, de- 
parting earlier far than was his 
wont ; when Oliver, displeased at 
what had passed, and yet with 
something like contentment in his 
secret heart, had pleased Grizelda 
with all the praise and wonderment 
which she so eagerly exacted, and 
then betaken himself to his library; 
and she, wearied with the new plea- 
sure, and bewildered at her aunt’s 
strange ways, had left the drawing- 
room to its loneliness, and in her 
room had pondered all the day’s 
events till she slept ; Mrs. Singleton 
sat immovable by the decaying fire 
until its last embers were whiten- 
ing on the hearth, and then, with a 
slight shiver, went wearily to her 
chamber, as though retiring to rest 
were but a form through which she 
must pass to avoid detection. 

Her maid, who had long been 

* These words are set to music, 
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awaiting her, nodded at intervals in 
the dressing-room, busying herself 
from time to time with some trivial 
occupation to keep herself awake ; 
and she started when the white face 
of her mistress appeared at the 
door, and would have assisted her 
to a chair. 

‘Not to-night, Tidman,’ said 
Mrs. Singleton hoarsely, as though 
the words could scarcely be made 
audible. ‘I prefer to be alone. I 
shall ring for you if I want you.’ 
And Tidman slowly withdrew, not 
venturing to oppose the command 
of one whom she had never con- 
tradicted; and yet uneasy, as if 
some trouble had suddenly taken 
shape within the quiet house. 

When she was alone, Mrs. Single- 
ton took a candle with trembling 
hands from the table, and unlock- 
ing a secretaire which stood in one 
corner, seated herself deliberately 
before it. There were bundles of 
papers, carefully arranged and tied, 
in these.secret drawers which no 
eye but her own had ever rested 
on; but to-day lock-and-key, and 
time and change, had all proved 
faithless to her ; and ste must con- 
sider how she could outwit them, 
or she would be defeated and ex- 
posed, in spite of all her care. 

For a moment she sat still and 
motionless. Then she untied a 
roll of letters, and selecting one 
from among them, she perused it 
slowly from beginning to end. It 
was old, for the ink was faded and 
the paper yellow; but the writing 
was clear and legible, and the 
words were burnt already into the 
reader's memory. She was only 
reading them now because she 
could not resist the impulse which 
impelled her to do it. 


‘Dear Lucie,—Am I never to 
hear one word from you again? 
For the sake of our old love and 
cousinship, and the days when we 
were girls together, and now for 


the sake of my little children, Bar- 
tholomew and Elizabeth, do not 
be so cruel to me. My health is 
gone and my strength too, and I 
do not expect to see you again in 
this world; but I ask you, for 
heaven’s sake, to befriend my 
children, and bestow on them the 
love which you have so cruelly 
denied to me, although I filled a 
sister's place to you. I am not 
able to do more than sign myself 
once more, your cousin 
* ELIZABETH.’ 


This letter was dated years and 
years ago, and its request had re- 
ceived no fulfilment yet. Had 
they come to claim it now? If so, 
what was she to do? It was many 
a long day since Mrs. Singleton 
had allowed conscience or memory 
to utter one word in their own de- 
fence, but to-night it seemed as 
though voices rose up from the 
old faded letter which would not 
be silenced until they had been 
heard. 

In vain she folded it up with 
cold and tremulous fingers, and 
replaced it where no human eye 
could ever discover its existence. 
It was there, said conscience, wit- 
nessing against her. It would wit- 
ness against her if she consumed it 
in the flames. It would witness 
against her at the last, when all 
hidden things were revealed and 
secret things made manifest. Ay, 
the bare justice to the dead which 
conscience demanded from her 
would witness against her, for it 
would bring to light her crafty, 
wicked, cruel conduct, of which 
neither husband nor child had 
ever heard. 

She covered her face and stopped 
her ears, as if to hush this terrible 
whispering voice ; and then me- 
mory took up the story, and spoke 
to her of her forgotten childhood. 
She saw herself at play in the green 
garden alleys of her father’s home, 
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with this cousin whom she had so 
wronged, and her sister, Grizelda’s 
mother. Old, trampled down, 
trodden-out thoughts of love and 
kindness which she had known 
came back from their long banish- 
ment ; and for a moment throbbed 
within her with a pulse like life, till 
her great agony of mind extin- 
guished all sensation save the 
gnawing pain of her remorse. 

And she had suffered this her 
earliest friend to live and die, cast 
out, forgotten, scorned, while she 
had prospered and grown rich, and 
even won a good man’s love. And 
for what crime all this? Because 
she, being poor and penniless, and 
having no right to choose, but only 
to accept, had dared to marry a 
poor good man whom she loved, 
and cast the slight of rejection 
on her cousin, handsome, wealthy, 
and wild, who placed the honour 
of being his within her reach. 

This brother Mrs. Singleton had 
passionately vowed to avenge, and 
she had pursued her cousin with 
persistent hate to death. Her 
brother, dying in middle life, un- 
married, had left her money in a 
codicil to his will, in memory of 
his love to her, and for her chil- 
dren’s sake; but this his sister 
burnt before any one but herself 
became aware of its existence, and 
the message, which he sent to her 
in dying, she had never delivered, 
and striven vainly to forget. 

And all this she had done alone, 
and no one knew, and sometimes 
she had thought within herself that 
she had done it well. But now, 
when there was nothing bitter, 
nothing angry left to do, without 
reproach, or curse, or any taunt, 
her children came in their youth 
and purity and beauty—good gifts 
which God had given them as His 
inheritance, and in their dead 
mother’s silence from all blame, 
and in the innocent promise given, 
which was all she had exacted, she 
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was punished, and her punishment 
was greater than she could bear. 

And then, as though the torture 
must be self-inflicted, and heaped 
upon herself with all that strength 
and faithfulness which she had 
shown in torturing another, she 
took the candle once more in her 
trembling hand, and slowly groped 
her way all down the cold dark 
staircase into the deserted library, 
where, by its silken cord, there 
hung that picture of a face which 
but that day had come alive again, 
in one as fair, as bright, as pure— 
Elizabeth come back to youth and 
hope, if that might be, and if the 
past could be undone. 

But here there came a sudden 
strange revulsion. 

Thus far the tide of pent-up 
feeling had prevailed to crush her 
proud ambitious heart under its 
rushing current. Vivid recollection, 
keen remorse, and pitiless self- 
accusation had each in turn reveal- 
ed the record of her life as bare 
and void, and destitute indeed of 
any good sought after or achieved, 
leaving her for the moment hum- 
bled and repentant, with death’s 
impassable gulf between her and 
any restitution to the dead. 

But now the thought of this 
Elizabeth, her child, brought the 
future to view as something more 
immediately concerning her than 
the past, because in it those two 
must bear a part, to whom in their 
dead mother’s name she owed a 
debt of love and generous atone- 
ment for her wrongs, which, to be 
paid, meant that she must subject 
herself to all the humiliation of ex- 
posure, suffer her falsehood to be 
brought to light, her hatred to be 
shown to men in all its hatefulness, 
her life in its long course exposed 
to the world’s censure and its 
righteous condemnation. And how 
could she submit to this ? 

But the future contained other 
possibilities than these. This was 
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the face which Oliver, in dreamy 
admiration, loved to call his ‘ideal,’ 
the sweetest woman’s face he had 
ever seen, and he had that day 
beheld its embodiment in the new 
Elizabeth with all the added charm 
of life and speech; while she, 
watching narrowly, had read in 
him the thought that, by some 
strange coincidence, perhaps so 
subtle and so small a thing as a 
look, a smile, she was in real life 
that which his picture was in the 
realm of fancy. 

How near to this ethereal region 
of ideals, dreams, and fanciful crea- 
tions to be reverenced, not loved, 
lay in the common light of day the 
truth possessed by her alone that 
‘real’ and ‘ideal’ were but names 
by which he dimly recognised mo- 
ther and child, and felt the one 
unconsciously suggest the other, as 
a shadow falling indicates a pre- 
sence near! One glimpse of this 
truth, if it entered his mind, would 
lead to a revelation of the whole. 
A dream of loving such as Oliver 
hitherto had held for love was not 
more likely to cause conflagration 
than a star in the sky; but touch 
ais dream with the torch of life, 
kindle it with the knowledge of the 
wrong which she had done, and all 
the unacknowledged claims of kin- 
ship artfully concealed, and like a 
flame this new-created love would 
burn her clever schemes to ashes, 
and consume her long attempt to 
deceive the world, and teach her- 
self to believe that truth might be 
the lie after all! 

These were the possibilities of 
the future, if she did not instantly 
confront the danger and assume 
the power to avert it. There was 
no time to repent the past; let it 
go, or wait for a more convenient 
season. Conscience might clamour 
and remorse gnaw sharply, but 
things like these must be suffered, 
and the cause was worth the pain. 

From her lips no confession of 
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wrong-doing must fall. The secret 
must never be divulged, nor Oliver 
disturbed in his dreaming. Let 
him dream on into old age. Dream- 
ing was safe work for such men as 
he was. It was the dawn of sus- 
picion—the awakening — which 
meant danger. Andwhilehethought 
his chivalrous thoughts, and paint- 
ed life and love to himself in dream- 
land, she must work. Bartholomew 
and Elizabeth Knight must be got 
away; but her conduct meanwhile 
must be such as to excite no re- 
mark. She must be friendly with- 
out any kindliness to induce their 
confidence, and cold enough to 
make them feel that no existing 
claims of friendship gave them a 
right to expect from her a welcome, 
or her love. 

This was the part she assigned 
to herself to act, a difficult one 
perhaps, yet not untried; for what 
was all her life but acting truth 
and living falsehood? This was 
but one scene more, and perhaps 
at the end of the play men might 
applaud her. Who could tell ? 


CHAPTER II. 


BaRTHOLOMEW and _ Elizabeth 
stayed on in their quiet country 
lodgings, darkening one life with 
the fear which their presence im- 
parted, and brightening two with 
the companionship which was to 
both a novelty. Grizelda paid them 
daily visits in the old farmhouse 
where they lived, adorned their tiny 
sitting-room with flowers, and lent 
them all her favourite books to 
read ; and as she never challenged 
opposition by demanding leave, 
she, as was usual, met with none, 
and Mrs. Singleton submitted 
dumbly, waiting until her plans 
should be matured. 

To Oliver, who often accom- 
panied her, his glimpses of Eliza- 
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beth were times in which his life 
seemed half a dream, and half a 
reality. She had come into it, and 
wrought that transformation there 
which he had often thought his 
lady in the picture must have done, 
had she but lived; but now, in- 
stead of looking back into the 
times to which she belonged, and 
indulging in vague visions of im- 
possible happiness, his gaze went 
forward into what his real life might 
become, since she had appeared in 
guise so sweet; and thus the dream 
and the reality made woven threads 
of hope and happiness, mingling 
their colours in his secret thoughts. 

The story of her past he did not 
know or ponder much about, al- 
though his mother’s strange be- 
haviour raised at times a passing 
wonder in his mind, which her eva- 
sive answers could not quite dis- 
pel. But it was enough that she 
was there; to question curiously 
concerning her would be to break 
the charm, enhanced by that faint 
air of mystery which hung around 
their coming, and the glimpses of 
their history which had been given. 
To some natures, the presence of 
that which sweetens hfe is suffi- 
cient. They do not ask to handle 
it, or look too close upon the thing 
which they reverence, holding it 
sacred from the common gaze and 
touch of men. 

Meanwhile, the short stay which 
they had planned in their mistaken 
anticipations of a different wel- 
come lengthened into weeks; for 
they had left their home in hopes 
of hearing of some employment for 
Bartholomew, and the slender in- 
come on which they now depend- 
ed was not sufficient to enable 
them to spend life in holiday- 
making. 

To Oliver, but inexperienced in 
matters such as these, the remedy 
was patience; to Grizelda, what 
lay nearest was a ready sympathy, 
and that she freely gave ; but some- 


thing more of practical effort being 
requisite, it fell to Martyn Hay- 
ward to toil and agitate for some 
more tangible good, which he did 
energetically, giving his clerical 
brethren and friends no rest until 
he had made inquiry far and near 
for some engagement suited to 
Bartholomew’s special capacity as 
an artist. But the influence of 
those to whom his appeal was made 
did not lie in this direction, and 
all his well-meant efforts met with 
but little success, and resulted in 
no tangible prospect of any em- 
ployment which he could accept. 

Means to procure the desired 
end were, however, being used in 
a direction from which no assist- 
ance had been either solicited or 
expected. Mrs. Singleton, keeping 
herself coldly aloof from the com- 
mon anxiety, was busily engaged in 
laying plans which, while they 
should assume the guise of timely 
friendly help and _ interference, 
would in reality outwit them all, 
and bring this dangerous friendship 
to a close. She saw how day by 
day it grew; how Oliver, awakened 
by the first faint touch of life’s most 
sweet experience, took firmer hold 
of all its hopes, and -centred all 
around Elizabeth. 

The time had come for her to 
assume the guise of friendliness, 
and prompted by disinterested sym- 
pathy exert her influence, procure 
them what they sought, and then 
by right of gratitude, and all the 
proper feelings cherished towards a 
generous patron, they were in her 
power. ‘To keep them there would 
not be difficult. 

One still October day Bartholo- 
mew sat painting in the snug sit- 
ting-room at Claywood Farm. He 
was alone, for Elizabeth had ac- 
companied Grizelda and Oliver in 
a drive to some favourite spot, and 
he was dispirited, for Martyn Hay- 
ward had called to tell him that his 
most cherished plan had met with 
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failure; and that even he, who 
hoped the best of things, saw little 
light upon a farther effort. 

The sound of horse’s feet and 
wheels upon the gravel roused him 
from his gloomy thoughts, and 
going to the window, he saw Mrs. 
Singleton alighting from her pony 
carriage. A moment after she en- 
tered the room, greeting him with 
unwonted kindness. She had never 
before met Bartholomew with such 
a smile, or so much display of in- 
terest in his work and in his future, 
and secretly well pleased to find 
him thus alone, she skilfully be- 
gan upon the subject which en- 
grossed him, not knowing that her 
well-laid plan had brought her just 
when hope was burning low, and 
the future, once so bright to look 
forward to, stretching blank and 
dim before him. 

‘I know,’ she said, ‘that even 
when friendship errs it may be par- 
doned for the sake of its motive ; 
and as you did not come to Top- 
ham Court as strangers, you will 
the more readily forgive what I 
have done. I knew that you were 
idle, Mr. Knight, and anxious to 
obtain employment; and I have 
just heard through an old friend of 
an engagement which I have come 
to offer you. The opening is a good 
one, I know, and it may lead to 
something moreadvantageous. The 
gentleman who has offered you this 
engagement wishes to get copies 
made of some rare paintings; and 
if you are successful with these, 
you may consider your future as 
made ; for he has great influence, 
and can help you on.’ 

Bartholomew’s pale face bright- 
ened. 

‘You are very good,’ he said ; 
‘and my only fear is that I may be 
unfit for anything so important as 
what you offer me.’ 

*I am not afraid of that,’ said 
Mrs. Singleton, rising as she spoke 
to inspect the picture upon which 
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he was engaged, a landscape upon 
which much labour had been be- 
stowed, and with success. It was 
full of promise, and she gave it 
cordial praise. 

‘When youth gives promise such 
as yours, we may safely prophesy 
about its future without being over 
sanguine. I am not afraid of your 
succeeding ; I only fear the single 
condition upon which this agree- 
ment depends, for there is a condi- 
tion. Your future home must re- 
main an absolute secret, known to 
no one but myself; and unless you 
will consent to this, the whole mat- 
ter must be considered as at an 
end. The first instalment of your 
salary is here, a gift from me ;’ and 
she laid a roll of notes on the table. 
‘I cannot tell you why I make 
this condition ; but there are cir- 
cumstances connected with it which 
make it necessary that no one here 
should know.’ 

Bartholomew was silent. It was 
a strange proposal to be suddenly 
presented even to an unsuspecting 
mind, and he could not help specu- 
lating hastily upon the reason. But 
then her timely interference, gen- 
erous, unexpected, unsolicited, 
might surely counterbalance even 
this mysterious drawback to its un- 
reserved acceptance. He thought 
of Elizabeth, of her anxiety, her 
‘hope deferred,’ which sometimes 
made even her patient heart sick, 
her one ambition that he might at- 
tain to something worthy, and make 
great their mother’s name. All this 
lay just before him, turning on the 
straw of her condition. It were 
surely folly to make this straw the 
barrier to all his hope’s fulfilment. 
With sudden promptitude, as 
though fearing another moment's 
indecision, he turned to her, say- 
ing, 

*I accept your offer, Mrs. Single- 
ton, condition and all. I dare not 
throw away so great a chance. I 
have no right to do so.’ 
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She smiled, well pleased at her 
success. 

‘I think you are right,’ she said; 
‘and now you have only to tell your 
sister of it, and procure her promise 
too, and then you can make ar- 
rangements to enter at once on 
your work. I shall give you all 
the particulars of your new home, 
when I hear her opinion of the 
plan.’ 

But Elizabeth’s consent came 
slowly. She saw, what in his 
eagerness Bartholomew had missed, 
the self-imposed exile from this 
new pleasant world where they had 
found Grizelda and her cousin 
Oliver—sawtoosome mystery dark- 
ening like a low-lying fog the future 
they were entering upon, and felt 
that something not explainable by 
friendship had prompted such an 
act as Mrs. Singleton’s. And all 
this she could share with no one 
but Bartholomew. She could no 
longer ask from Oliver his counsel, 
or from Grizelda sympathy, not 
even to Martyn could she turn for 
any help or explanation. Hence- 
forth the air of chill reserve must 
creep into their frank and open 
friendship, such an airas love could 
scarcely thrive or grow in, and 
Elizabeth had learned to love ; and 
it was hard to leave that sunny 
atmosphere even to gain success, 
applause, and riches with Bartholo- 
mew, in some mysterious place un- 
known to all save one unfriendly 
friend, who counted nothing in her 
world of love. 

But so it was, and nothing came 
of falterings and heart-aches, but 
less strength with which to meet 
hertroubles ; and the tidings oftheir 
departure, where and wherefore no 
one could tell except themselves, 
created blank surprise at Topham 
Court and Throgwell Rectory. 
In vain were questions, all in vain 
the natural curiosity of the friends, 
who having faithfully entered into 
their anxiety, now longed to share 


their good fortune, and know from 
what direction the eagerly sought 
help had come. Constrained and 
short replies were all that Bartho- 
lomew returned; while Elizabeth, 
urgently solicited by Grizelda not 
to enter upon anything which was 
too mysterious to talk about, could 
only say, 

‘I wish I could tell you every- 
thing, Grizelda, butI cannot. Some 
day, perhaps, we may meet again ; 
but now you must forget us, for we 
are going into as great obscurity 
as if our new home were in another 
star.’ 

The requisite particulars con- 
cerning their future residence were 
imparted by Mrs. Singleton in a 
second and final visit to Claywood 
Farm. 

The fact that it was far removed 
from both their present and former 
homes, and all familiar scenes and 
faces, was the principal element of 
bitterness to Elizabeth. To Mrs. 
Singleton it was the most fortunate 
and desirable item in the whole 
arrangement; for Marbury, where 
they had lived for a short time pre- 
vious to their mother’s death, al- 
though fifty miles distant, and an 
old-fashioned town which carried 
on communication with other 
places by means of stage-coaches 
and carriers, was a central spot re- 
sorted to by the farmers andcountry- 
folk of Throgwell and its neigh- 
bourhood, and therefore in dan- 
gerous proximity to Topham Court, 
should they return there to live. 
It was absolutely necessary that 
the new home which she had in- 
terested herself in providing should 
be at a safe distance and in a 1e- 
mote neighbourhood, and both 
these advantages were combined 
in the little unknown town of Har- 
rowmere, near which was the scene 
of Bartholomew’s future work, the 
residence of his patron, Sir Richard 
Purcell. 

This gentleman was not person- 





ally known to Mrs. Singleton, but 
his name was familiar to her as an 
ardent lover of art, and a generous 
friend to struggling and promising 
artists, and her appeal on behalf of 
Bartholomew Knight was success- 
fully made through a mutual friend, 
and an offer of employment con- 
veyed to him, unaccompanied of 
course by the important condition 
attached to it by her before con- 
cluding the arrangement. 

The whole scheme had succeed- 
ed beyond her most sanguine ex- 
pectations, and in her mild satisfac- 
tion she exhibited a degree of 
cordiality at their departure almost 
inconsistent with her frigid wel- 
come, and not wholly in keeping with 
the stern and pitiless resolutions 
made at the commencement of 
her undertaking. 

To Oliver alone, when all that 
could be known of the dim sur- 
roundings of their departure was 
imparted, it seemed as if Elizabeth 
were only fading back into that 
shadow world from which she came, 
and into which it was not strange 
that she should pass again. But 
one day, when the time had come, 
he would go forth and seek her 
there ; one day he would win her 
back from out that shadowy region, 
and then her life and his together 
would become that which he always 
longed to live—a life not lower 
pitched than any of his dreams of 
good, only more human, more at- 
tainable, more like the common lot 
of men. And for this he was con- 
tent to wait, shaping his course to- 
wards it. Perhaps the years, like 
waves, might roll inshore before it 
came ; but yet one day would bring 
a tide of joy full and complete, 
washing the strand of life, and mak- 
ing happy echoes through his world. 
And men could wait in patience 
for hopes like these to be fulfilled 
while the heart grew in its capacity, 
and then the time would come. 

With something far more pas- 
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sionate and sad, Grizelda bade 
farewell. She saw, reluctantly, the 
uneventful days returning slowly to 
bury these short and happy weeks 
beneath their sands, and all her 
wilful heart made outcry against 
such hard decree of fate. Why, 
there would be no one left but 
Martyn to make noise and stir, 
and keep the gates of life ajar, that 
she might peep into the world out- 
side, where her friends were disap- 
pearing. 

She did not know that just be- 
side her one was fighting hard to 
overturn the work of circumstance, 
that strange circle within which we 
move, trying at times so vainly to 
oppose its will, which, did we see 
it, only works within the perfect 
will of God. 





CHAPTER III. 


Tue often-told, yet ever-new, 
sweet story of the returning sea- 
sons had been repeated upon the 
earth in another year; for, what- 
ever the fate of the changeful his- 
tories of human life may be, ‘the 
story without an end’ runs on from 
month to month and year to year, 
and takes no heed of the varying 
circumstances by which we mark 
its course. 

A new summer found Bartholo- 
mew and Elizabeth Knight quietly 
domiciled in an old country town, 
at a long distance from their former 
home, and far removed also from 
the pleasant friendships of the past 
year. 

To Bartholomew the change was 
fraught with fresh hope and inter- 
est, and already promise was bright- 
ening for the future. Patiently and 
successfully the work which he had 
undertaken on such mysterious con- 
ditions progressed and grew under 
his skilful hand ; and if his spirit 
sometimes flagged and failed, Eliza- 
beth was at his side to encourage 
and sustain him, while from time 
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to time there came from Mrs. Sin- 
gleton, as a renewed pledge of the 
promise which she had given, gifts, 
which she named, as at the first, 
‘instalments of his salary.’ 

Again the summer sunshine 
flooded the broad terrace at Top- 
ham Court, and again Grizelda 
Harcourt moved among her flow- 
ers, fed her stately peacocks, and 
dreamily watched her doves as they 
flitted hither and thither in circling 
flights. But often as she moved to 
and fro, her aunt sat near and ob- 
served her thoughtfully, as though 
some newly - awakened interest 
made her a thing to study and 
observe. She had watched Gri- 
zelda thus for months, and had 
been busily engaged the while with 
secret schemes concerning her, 
which doubtless would succeed, as 
all the rest had done. And not 
Grizelda alone, but Oliver and 
Martyn Hayward she had studied 
secretly, passing the commonest 
words and actions of both beneath 
the glass of her suspicion, until the 
interpretation of each became clear 
to her. 

She knew already that Oliver had 
never loved his cousin, had never 
interwoven thoughts of her with 
his hopes, or looked upon her 
otherwise than as the child who 
came and filled a sister’s place so 
long ago; and once she had been 
satisfied to have it so, and her least 
ambitious thought had never made 
this child his wife ; but now the case 
was altered. The one of all others 
whom she had never expected or 
desired to see had suddenly ap- 
peared upon the scene, as though 
unconsciously assuming her right 
to be recognised ; and thus the old 
tranquil order of things had been 
disturbed, and elements of danger 
and change had manifested them- 
selves. In the mean time the dan- 
ger had been averted, but she could 
not rest satisfied with that, for she 
knew that Oliver had speculated in 


his dreamy fashion on the startling 
resemblance between Elizabeth 
and his favourite portrait, and 
had even questioned her repeat- 
edly and with unwonted curiosity 
about the strange coincidence. She 
believed that his thoughts of both 
were blended in a hazy dream, and 
had as yet assumed no tangible 
form ; but any unexpected circum- 
stance or fresh discovery might 
change this inactivity to action, 
and then all her well-considered 
plans would prove but vain. They 
must be carried now into effect, if 
they were to prove successful. 

Now it was her desire that Oliver 
should marry Grizelda, as being of 
two evils infinitely the lesser. It 
was quite possible that if he moved 
in a larger circle, and gave the sub- 
ject any degree of consideration, 
he might make a different choice ; 
but as it was, there was no hope of 
this, and rather than suffer him to 
spend his life in a long dream about 
an ideal which he might neverthe- 
less waken up unexpectedly to find 
areality,as she greatly feared, it was 
better without delay to avert the 
impending disaster by the method 
which she had been considering. 
Grizelda was young, and he could 
mould her character; and though 
she had no fortune, he was wealthy, 
and if he proved a dutiful son, she 
had a will to leave which might 
contain his reward. 

It did not matter that she also 
knew from careful scrutiny how 
Martyn Hayward, scarcely knowing 
it might be when the long friend- 
ship merged itself in something 
more, had grown to love Grizelda, 
whom since childhood he had 
taught and teased, watching with 
pleasure all the pretty ways which 
were the outcome of her child-like 
nature. To Martyn personally she 
did not object. He was manly and 
independent, walking at liberty in 
some clearer calmer atmosphere 
than that in which her thoughts 
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developed and took shape ; and if 
she did object to him at all, it was 
on the score of his being too honest 
and too earnest for such a false 
trifling world as this, in which one 
must shape a course according to 
circumstances, not creed, if success 
be devised. 

Once she might have entertained 
favourably the thought that one 
day he would possibly aspire to 
Grizelda’s hand; but now he must 
be made to see that she had other 
expectations. The time had come 
when she must intimate her feel- 
ings by freezing his genial warmth, 
and contriving to make his daily 
visits things of less frequent occur- 
rence. All this she successfully ac- 
complished ; and Martyn, not a 
dreamer, but a man awake and in 
earnest, quick to feel and see, 
puzzled at first, then indignant, 
withdrew into the sphere of his 
work, and thus caused a cessation 
of those hostilities with which his 
appearance at Topham Court had 
latterly been hailed. 

The habit of associating con- 
stantly with Martyn, and exchang- 
ing opinions with him on almost 
every subject, had become so much 
a thing of use and wont with Oliver 
that the change effected by his 
mother made but little essential 
difference to him. She had inti- 
mated that it was preferable to 
have a little less of his friend’s so- 
ciety day after day, as the continual 
presence of a stranger interfered 
with the domestic privacy and con- 
fidence so essential to the main- 
tenance of all family life ; and Oli- 
ver, turning to the only remaining 
alternative, was nowmost frequently 
to be found in Martyn’s little study 
at Throgwell, where the welcome 
which had formerly been so cor- 
dially extended at Topham Court 
was as freely offered to him with 
whom no thought of any alteration 
of friendly feeling was ever to be 
associated. 
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Grizelda had pondered, when 
the days seemed longer and stiller 
than before, what the cause could 
be, had marvelled to herself why 
Martyn had ceased to come, and 
sometimes fretted in her luxurious 
captivity, like the bird who, in his 
golden cage, sighed for the liberty 
of the free one, making uncon- 
scious comparison between the 
grave companionship of Oliver, her 
only remaining friend, and the 
bright days in which the voice and 
step of Martyn brought their cheer- 
ful outside stir into the house, ex- 
panding for the time those narrow 
bounds within which she was grow- 
ing up, and creating a natural won- 
derment about the world of men 
and of books, concerning which he 
knew so much and she so little. 

Why had he ceased to come, 
and why must ‘work’ absorb all 
other interests, like the hungry 
jaws of some insatiable and vast 
machinery continually craving to 
be fed? 

But these questionings, like the 
mystery which hung around the 
departure of Bartholomew and 
Elizabeth, met with no satisfactory 
solution, and Grizelda passed her 
time in many fruitless speculations. 
She did not perceive how near the 
meaning lay, or attach due signifi- 
cance to the words which fell from 
time to time from Mrs. Singleton’s 
lips in praise of Oliver and of his 
worth, and of their quiet life to- 
gether. The theme was a familiar 
one, and her wildest dream of 
change had never formed itself into 
the thought of marrying him, or 
making him different from what he 
was. 

At length, however, something 
of the truth found vent in words 
which brought their meaning to 
her with a flash of painful light, 
and Grizelda, awakening in anger 
and surprise, saw the mystery ex- 
plained. Oliver was in London, 
and the rare event of his absence 
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made its singularity felt in the al- 
tered aspect of the house; the slight 
commotion in the tranquil current 
of domestic affairs, and the con- 
sciousness of the two remaining 
inmates that they had but each 
other to depend on for such enter- 
tainment and recreation as a very 
quiet country life could afford. 

The days were long and bright. 
The sun shone in a blue, fleecy 
summer sky, and the light and 
warmth and beauty everywhere 
seemed like the constant invitation 
of Nature to share in her holiday 
gladness. Mrs. Singleton and Gri- 
zelda spent hours on the terrace, 
and one such idle happy afternoon 
was embraced as the long-sought 
opportunity to approach the sub- 
ject uppermost in the thoughts of 
the elder lady. 

‘How strange this dear spot 
would seem to me now without 
you, Grizelda! her aunt said mus- 
ingly, after a silence, in which she 
had apparently been contemplat- 
ing the possibility of change. 
‘You are so associated with it all, 
and every day seems to make you 
more and more like my own child.’ 

*You often tell me that I am 
only a spoiled child, aunt Lucie,’ 
said Grizelda gaily. 

‘Ah, so you are. Oliver has 
spoiled you, and so he always will. 
But what of that, if he is always 
here to care for you ?’ and then she 
smiled the smooth and artful smile 
which Grizelda had seen upon her 
face before, and never understood. 

‘Would you care to stay here 
always, child?’ she added quickly. 

‘I don’t know, aunt Lucie. I 
never thought of going away. Am 
I not to stay? Is anything going 
to happen ?’ and Grizelda became 
suddenly grave and unwontedly 
perplexed. 

‘ What a baby you are, Grizelda! 
Everything requires to be explain- 
ed to you in words of one syllable 
before you can comprehend it, 
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exclaimed her aunt impatiently. 
* This is Oliver’s house, not mine. 
Did it never occur to you that he 
might ask you to remain, and that 
you would have to give him an 
answer ?” 

‘No. I never dreamed of such 
a thing,’ said Grizelda slowly ; and 
she turned her face away as though 
bewildered at the thought which 
had been presented to her, and 
scarcely able to comprehend its 
import. 

‘You will consider the subject 
now, then, if you wish to please 
me,’ observed Mrs. Singleton 
quietly ; but Grizelda scarcely wait- 
ed to hear the words. She rose 
quickly from her seat, and walked 
hurriedly towards the house, long- 
ing to still the tumult of her heart 
by being alone. 

When she had reached her own 
room, had shut out the world, and 
shut herself in with this new dread- 
ful thought which had been pre- 
sented to her, she walked up and 
down, trying to forget the words 
which had been spoken ; but they 
rang in her ears, and all their 
strange meaning floated before her, 
growing more and more distinct, 
and, as it grew, dimming and blot- 
ting out her former peaceful 
thoughts of love and trust, and al- 
most reverence for her grave 
calm cousin Oliver, who all her 
life had stood like some strong 
tree between her and the breath of 
any care or sorrow which his hand 
could stay. But that was all in the 
past; there was no human shelter 
now between her and the world, 
no spot which she could call her 
home. This place was home no 
longer; for how could she meet 
Oliver, now that she knew beyond 
all possibility of being mistaken 
what her aunt had planned, and 
what she longed to bring to pass? 
But it would never come to pass ; 
for she would run away, and leave 
behind her all that pleasant life on 
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which such blight had fallen, like 
a sudden storm, and laid it low. 
She would never see Martyn Hay- 
ward again; but he had his work 
to live for, already so absorbing, 
and he had to keep on that better- 
ing of the world of which he used 
to speak as man’s most noble aim. 
He would not miss her face, only 
perhaps he would remember her to 
pray for sometimes, as he prayed 
for all. 

And she? Where could she go? 
She knew no friend to turn to but 
Elizabeth, and she was lost in that 
wide world which must be her 
home now, for she had none other. 
She remembered that Elizabeth 
and her brother had lived in a 
town not very far away; perhaps 
she could find her way there, and 
ask where they had gone, and fol- 
low them. If she could but find 
them she knew that they would 
take her in, and for her mother’s 
sake give her a home with them. 

This resolved on, she com- 
menced with a trembling haste, 
not waiting to hesitate, lest any 
afterthought should make her 
courage fail, to collect a few of 
her most prized possessions which 
could not be left behind, among 
them her mother’s Bible, and 
a curious box which Martyn had 
carved and given to her long 
ago. And then with tremulous 
fingers she penned a note, which, 
when discovered, would satisfy the 
minds of those concerned that she 
was really gone, and had deliber- 
ately planned and executed her 
escape : 


‘Aunt Lucie,—I leave this be- 
hind to tell you that I have run 
away, and that I know where I am 
going, so you need not be afraid. 

‘ GRIZELDA,’ 


The next and final step was her 
departure. She knew that there 
were hours in which to effect her 
escape. Oliver was away, and un- 
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til the green barouche brought 
Mrs. Singleton home from her 
daily drive there was no one to 
miss her, or observe her absence ; 
yet every hour was precious. She 
wrapped herself in a large cloak, 
whose folds concealed her slight 
figure, hid her pretty face under a 
huge garden-hat with ample brim 
to shade her from recognition, and 
thus disguised, after one passionate 
yearning thought towards all that 
she was leaving, she fled away, and 
no one heard her running softly 
down the deserted avenue, the 
rustling leafy space between her 
and the world. 

The day was cloudless and se- 
rene. The infinite sky above her, 
calm and yet intense, lay like a 
sea of rest beyond the earth. On 
either side old foliage - covered 
trees spoke in their own language, 
moved to speech by an unfelt, yet 
present, wind; and beyond trees 
and shadows, grass and tended 
walks, her hurrying footsteps 
brought her to the dazzling coun- 
try-road, where, at a slow and easy 
pace, moved a procession of lazy 
horses, drawing loaded wagons 
heaped with hay. High on the 
foremost one, enthroned in more 
than regal luxury, a comely youth 
sat on the fragrant pile, and as the 
Arcadian group filed past, Grizelda 
heard some sweet familiar strains, 
as from a silvan pipe, and then de- 
scried a flute in the hands of the 
enthroned rustic, who sent the 
familiar strains of ‘Home, sweet 
Home’ wandering upon the air, to 
die away along the silent road. 

She stood at the gate, and 
watched and listened, as though 
receiving a message of hope and 
comfort before she pursued her 
way. Home lay before her there, 
as well as behind—she need not 
fear to go forth and seek it, for all 
the world was God's, and He was 
everywhere. s 
She was acquainted with the 
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road for miles, and in her excite- 
ment walked a long distance with- 
out any sense of weariness or fear. 
But even to the courageous heart 
of a girl so inexperienced that she 
was unconscious of the dangers 
which attended her attempt, the 
weary way between quiet Throg- 
well and the busy town of Mar- 
bury assumed a formidable look, 
as she questioned a smock-frocked 
wagoner late in the afternoon, and 
learned that before she reached her 
destination there were fifty strange 
and unfamiliar miles to be tra- 
versed. 

The man looked curiously at her 
dusty cloak, and at the wistful face 
which appeared from beneath the 
shady hat. 

‘You be a stranger in these 
parts, miss,’ he said kindly; ‘ you 
beant surely a goin’ to try to walk 
to Marbury ?” 

‘I must go there,’ answered Gri- 
zelda bravely, ‘ but I do not know 
the way. If you can help me, I 
will pay you well, for I am in 
haste, and I have not a moment 
to lose.’ 

* This here covered cart is mine, 
and you be welcome to a place,’ 
said the man, pointing with his 
thumb to the wagon and the 
brown horses by his side. ‘I be 
goin’ five-and-twenty miles on your 
road,’ 

‘That will do,’ exclaimed Gri- 
zelda joyfully ; ‘I will go in the 
wagon as far as you can take me, 
and then I can walk;’ and she 
clambered into the dim recess 
which her companion indicated as 
a vacant corner, and seated herself 
among a miscellaneous collection 
of bags, hampers, and parcels. 

‘No one can see me here,’ she 
said to herself as she crouched 
back, only now and then venturing 
to look furtively into the quiet road, 
growing almost imperceptibly dim 
and shady as the evening advanced, 
and they moved slowly past snug 
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farmhouses and trim cottages, nest- 
ling among trees, and surrounded 
by fields and meadows, in ever- 
varying succession, while the wag- 
oner, seated at the entrance, en- 
couraged his horses with curious 
sounds and muttered expressions, 
all equally unintelligible to Gri- 
zelda. 

When it grew dark and chilly, 
and the dim blue of a summer 
night overspread the sky, an utterly 
new feeling of loneliness crept into 
her heart, which would not suffer 
itself to be chased away, and she 
longed to fall asleep and waken to 
a new day, as if she had but 
dreamed of all that was happening 
to her. The wagoner offered her 
a heavy coat, and wrapped it kindly 
round her, as they set off anew upon 
their journey after a brief rest at a 
little village inn. It was all a new 
world now; even the trees and 
houses had an unfamiliar look, and 
stood out strangely in the uncer- 
tain light. Grizelda bent forward 
to watch their weird shapes and 
fantastic shadows, with a sorrowful 
heart, until weariness and anxiety 
overpowered her and she fell asleep 
among the market-baskets and 
sacks, to repeat her strange adven- 
tures in dreamland, with the usual 
grotesque additions. 

Daylight had returned, and sun- 
shine and brightness, when she 
awoke, restored completely to acon- 
sciousness of her strange surround- 
ings by the sudden cessation of 
motion in the grating wheels. The 
wagon had apparently reached its 
destination, and Grizelda, with re- 
vived interest and courage, specu- 
lated wonderingly as to the name 
and locality of the place which 
they had reached. An investigat- 
ing survey revealed a curious old- 
fashioned red-brick house, above 
whose open door swung the sign 
of the Golden Cock. ‘There were 
not many tokens of activity or 
bustle about the place. 
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Some fair-haired children, to 
whom the arrival of the wagon and 
horses was evidently an event, 
crowded round, babbling and chat- 
tering in the style of that happy 
age; an old house-dog lay in the 
sun outside his kennel, blinking 
lazily, and some prosaic cocks and 
hens strutted inobservantly about 
the courtyard. It was a quiet 
scene, and yet every minute par- 
ticular appeared to Grizelda in the 
light of something too novel to be 
overlooked, and she received it all 
with that vivid power of being im- 
pressed which is awakened in the 
mind by anything startlingly unlike 
its habitual surroundings and asso- 
ciations. 

A farther look into the distance 
showed her brown-roofed cottages 
scattered here and there, garden 
patches, and hedges glittering with 
dew, and beyond all these a bel- 
fry-tower trying to overtop the 
trees, round which the swallows 
skimmed and darted in the clear 
sunshine. The same bright sun- 
shine, she knew, would be pouring 
on the park and terrace at home. 
Already her doves would have 
commenced their restless flights, or 
be sunning themselves tranquilly on 
the edge of the fountain, and her 
flowers would be drinking in the ear- 
ly dew and light in the quiet garden. 
And she was far away from it all, 
her back resolutely turned upon all 
that she loved there, and her face 
still towards some new home, which 
seemed to grow more vague and 
indistinct as she approached it. 
She covered her face with her hot 
hands, and tried to feel brave and 
resolute again; and then hearing 
he cheerful tones of the wagoner’s 
voice as he issued from the house, 
followed by the landlord, she called 
to him, and asked the name of the 
village. 

‘This be my village, miss,’ said 
the man ; ‘ it be Waywood to name, 
five-and-twenty miles from Mar- 


Oliver’s Ideal. 


bury. Me and my wagon don’t go 
no farther your road, but the Mar- 
bury coach be starting in half an 
hour, landlord says, and there be 
inside seats.’ 

‘Keep a seat for me, please,’ 
said Grizelda, turning to the land- 
lord ; ‘I shall go on at once to Mar- 
bury.’ 

She felt cold and stiff when she 
stepped down from her dusky hid- 
ing-place into the air and light, and 
was inwardly conscious that she 
had no power to walk to Marbury 
in the event of the coach not being 
available. But she must not give 
in, or acknowledge any sense of 
fear or fatigue until she had found 
Elizabeth, the very thought of 
whom brought rest, as she sat in a 
large arm-chair in the sitting-room 
where breakfast was brought to 
her, and pondered the possibility 
of soon being beside her. The 
narrow white mantelpiece was sur- 
mounted by a mirror whose powers 
of reflection were decidedly defec- 
tive, Grizelda hoped, as she threw 
off her disguise, and looked at her 
own face, expecting some more 
familiar image than the one pre- 
sented in its dull green surface. 
And yet, perhaps, after all, the 
mirror was only faithful in depict- 
ing her as changed. She felt al- 
ready as though some unaccount- 
able alteration had in this short 
space severed her from what she 
was but yesterday, and made her 
unfamiliar even to herself. ‘The 
power to will and to act seemed to 
have been both created and exer- 
cised at the same moment, and the 
knowledge of these capabilities in 
herself made her feel as if wings 
had been suddenly fastened on her 
shoulders with which to fly into 
the world, and make her life more 
what she chose to have it than, in 
her childlike acceptance of its un- 
eventful course, she had hitherto 
done. 

In her secret heart, Grizelda 














The Gambler. 


thonght herself very clever to have 
thus successfully achieved a flight 
without advice or interference from 
any friend or guardian, and she 
had a furtive hope that Oliver, and 
even Martyn, would, on hearing of 
her feat, approve her independence 
and her courage, even while com- 
pelled to condemn the form which 
it had taken, as was but natural. 
And would not Oliver be glad that 
she had found his friends and hers 
again? He would not blame her 
when he knew that she had only 
flown from home to that often- 
thought-of spot to which Bartholo- 
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mew and Elizabeth had retreated, 
and from which she was now to 
excavate them happily. How it was 
to be achieved she scarcely knew, 
but that it would be done she con- 
fidently expected ; and in this con- 
firmed persuasion she took her 
seat in the unwieldy black-and- 
yellow-coach which, like a gigan- 
tic wasp, stood at the inn door, 
ready to receive its complement of 
passengers, and already piled with 
luggage, and furnished with the 
four sturdy steeds which were to 
bear it into Marbury, her longed- 
for destination. 


PART I. 


THE GAMBLER. 





A FURROWED face of anxious care, 

Eyes that reflect the heart’s despair, 

The abject misery centred there, 
The soul’s unrest. 


Urged by a feverish phantom bright, 
Hope yields a gleam of flickering light, 
A mirage fading from the sight, 

A hope unblest. 


On a single chance he stakes his all : 
He wins—he breaks the tempter’s thrall ; 
’Tis lost—he yields to Satan all 

He has to stake. 


A leap, a plunge, the waters flow 
In remorseless quiet o’er him now— 
O Lord, in mercy look below, 

And pity take. 





FLOWERS FROM MANY ANTHOLOGIES. 


TWO ITALIAN LOVE LAYS, 
—_—.>—_—_ 


I. To Puy tuts’ Eves. 
BY EUSTACHIO MANFREDI, 


THE earliest dawn had not o’erspread the sky 

When forth with Phyllis fair I took my way, 
Now listening to her tongue’s sweet minstrelsy, 

Now scanning heaven to greet the new-born day. 
‘Soon,’ said I, ‘ Phyllis, thou wilt see the dawn 

Come from the sea to glad our longing eyes ; 
And straightway will each star have paled and gone, 

Which now shines brightly in the glistening skies. 
Then shalt thou see the sua, and ’neath his light 

Behold the world with new existence gleam, 
And I—not thou—shall see a fairer sight ; 

Shall see in thy bright eyes a golden beam 
Eclipsing everything, as dawn and night 

Flee when the sun-rays over ocean stream.’ 


TI. Tue Kuss. 
BY ZAPPI,. 


In old Arcadian days, when I was small 
E’en as the wanton herd wherewith I played, 
I loved fair Cloris, nymph adult and tall, 
To me a wonder, no mere mortal maid. 
One day I told my love, although no word 
Had dared to surge my loving lips above ; 
She read my heart, and kissed me. ‘ Boy absurd, 
She said, ‘ you guess not what a thing is love.” 
Years sped. I soared my boyish state above, 
And Cloris on another shed love’s bliss. 
In vain to banish my young dream I strove, 
For all my efforts seemed their end to miss: 
Cloris had quite forgot my early love, 
But I remembered still her one sweet kiss. 
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